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HUDSON'S DUALITY OF MIND DISPROVED. 


BY T. E. ALLEN. 


In his book, “The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” further 
described as “a working hypothesis for the systematic study of 
hypnotism, spiritism, mental therapeutics, etc.,” Mr. Thomson 
Jay Hudson has made an interesting contribution to psychical 
literature. Considering his work as a storehouse of facts, he is 
open to criticism for admitting the genuineness of some species 
of phenomena, spirit photography and materalization for ex- 
ample, upon what, from the standpoint of the “ higher criticism” 
in the psychical field, would be called insufficient evidence. 
Nevertheless, as his primary object is to show the application of 
his hypothesis to a wide range of subject-matter, I feel that, 
with the passing recognition of the fact pointed out, we may 
well deal leniently with the author upon this score. 

Mr. Hudson claims to have formulated an hypothesis that 
grants practically all of the facts alleged by hypnotists, mesmer- 
ists, mental healers of the various schools, and modern spirit- 
ualists. He says: 

The general propositions applicable to all phases of psychological 
phenomena are here only briefly stated, leaving the minor or subsidiary 
propositions necessary for the elucidation of particular classes and sub- 
classes of phenomena to be stated under their appropriate heads. 

The first proposition relates to the dual character of man’s mental 
organization. That is to say, man has, or appears to have, two minds, 
each endowed with separate and distinct attributes and powers ; each 
capable, under certain conditions, of independent action. It should be 
clearly understood at the outset that for the purpose of arriving ata 
correct conclusion it is a matter of indifference whether we consider 
that man is endowed with two distinct minds, or that his one mind 
possesses certain attributes and powers under some conditions, and 
certain other attributes and powers under other conditions. It is suf- 
ficient to know that everything happens just as though he were 
endowed with a dual mental organization. Under the rules of correct 
Copyrighted 1895, by the Arena Publishing Co, 177 
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reasoning, therefore, I have a right to assume that MAN HAS TWO 
MINDS ; and the assumption is so stated, in its broadest terms, as the 
first proposition of my hypothesis. For convenience I shall designate 
the one as the objective mind, and the other as the subjective mind. .. . 

The second proposition is, that THE SUBJECTIVE MIND IS CON- 
STANTLY AMENABLE TO CONTROL BY SUGGESTION. 

The third, or subsidiary, proposition is, that THE SUBJECTIVE MIND 
IS INCAPABLE OF INDUCTIVE REASONING (pp. 25, 26). 


With the aid of these propositions and a few others depen- 
dent upon them, Mr. Hudson undertakes to explain spiritistic 
phenomena, to give us modern spiritualism with the spirits 
(excarnate at least) left out! He assumes the genuineness of 
the “leading phenomena of spiritism,” however (p. 206). Now, 
I am satisfied that Mr. Hudson’s hypothesis, plausible though it 
appears to some, does not explain the phenomena of spiritism, 
and, if the arguments contained herein are sound, it cannot fur- 
nish that master-key to hypnotism and mental therapeutics which 
this thinker believes himself to have discovered. Mr. Hudson 
says: “The three propositions together [those just quoted] 
furnish the key to the whole science of psychology” (p. 323). 
It is the purpose of this article to show that Mr. Hudson has 
not proved the duality of the mind, whence it must follow that 
the whole of his main hypothesis is untenable. 

As the point at issue is whether, on the one hand, the objec- 
tive and subjective minds already mentioned are so distinct, the 
one from the other, as to force us to conclude that the mind is dual, 
or whether, on the other, the relation between them is of a kind 
that compels us to assert that us defined they must be regarded as 
parts of a single whole, it is necessary to lay down the conditions 
which determine, respectively, duality and unity. We say of two 
men that they are independent of each other because each is 
capable of manifesting his characteristics without the aid of the 
other. The conditions of duality are, therefore, that A shall be 
independent of B, and B independent of A. 

Homogeneity of structure is not a condition of unity. We 
look upon the body of man as a unit, yet the structure of the 
hand is vastly different from that of the eye or heart. The real 
unity lies in the interdependence between each part and every 
other part. This can be, first, reciprocal or complete, or second, 
partial. The relation of the heart tothe body is a case of the for- 
mer. For the heart cannot perform its function without the body, 
and the body cannot perform its functions without the heart. In 
other words, the condition of complete unity is that A shall be 
dependent upon B, and that B shall be dependent upon A. The 
hand illustrates a partial unity. Its movements are obviously 
dependent upon the codperation of the other parts of the body. 
Cut it off and it can no longer fulfil its function. It is this de- 
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pendence that constitutes the true unity of the parts mentioned. 
It is true that the body continues to live without the hand, but 
its efficiency is impaired so that this partial independence does 
not justify us in claiming a duality. The condition of partial 
unity is, then, that A shall be dependent upon B, and that B 
shall be independent of A. 

If Mr. Hudson is right, therefore, in claiming the duality of 
the mind, we must find as the result of our analysis that his 
minds fulfil the conditions of duality, or that: 1. The objec- 
tive mind is capable of manifesting itself without the codperation 
of the subjective mind; and that, 2. Vice versa, the subjective 
mind is capable of manifesting itself without the codperation of 
the objective mind. There can be no duality unless both of these 
conditions are fulfilled. 

We come next to a statement of the powers of the two minds 
so far as it is necessary for us to consider them. 

The objective mind takes cognizance of the objective world. Its 
media of observation are the five physical senses. ... Its highest 
function is that of reasoning (p. 29). . .. [It] is merely the function 
of the physical brain (p. 30)... . The objective mind . . . possesses 
no powers whatever independently of the physical organization .. . 
[and] dies with it (p. 325)... . Its distinctive functions pertain solely 
to physical existence. It has the power of independent inductive rea- 
soning . . . [which] pertains wholly to our physical existence (p. 326.) 
... The objective mind is capable of reasoning by all methods, — in- 
ductive and deductive, analytic and synthetic (p. 33). 

As we are analyzing the main propositions only of Mr. Hud- 
son’s hypothesis, as it is unnecessary to consider the subsidiary 
propositions invoked by him to explain the manifestations fall- 
ing under the several grand divisions of psychical phenomena, 
and as, according to the conditions of duality just laid down, the 
two alleged minds must each be capable of independent action 
— for these reasons, it will be sufficient to show that the objec- 
tive mind is incapable of action without the codperation of thie 
subjective mind. Of the many statements made, therefore, rela- 
tive to the powers of the latter, I shall quote but.a few, con- 
fining myself entirely to those in antithesis to the claims relating 
to the objective mind and to others that will throw light upon 
our arguments 

The subjective mind takes cognizance of its environment oy means 
independent of the physical senses. It perceives by intuition. It is the 
seat of emotions, and the storehouse of memory. It performs its high- 
est functions when the objective senses are in abeyance. In a word, it 
is that intelligence which makes itself manifest in a hypnotic subject 
when he is in a state of somnambulism. In this state many of the most 
wonderful feats of the subjective mind are performed. ... It is the 
subjective mind that possesses what is popularly designated as clair- 
voyant power and the ability to apprehend the thoughts of others with- 
out the aid of the ordinary objective means of communication. . . . [it} 
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is a distinct entity, possessing independent powers and functions, having 
a mental organization of its own, and being capable of sustaining an 
existence independently of the body. In other words, it is the soul 
(pp. 29, 30). . . . The subjective mind is incapable of inductive reason- 
ing... . This proposition refers to the powers and functions of the 
purely subjective mind, as exhibited in the mental operations of persons 
in a state of profound hypnotism, or trance. . . . Given a general prin- 
ciple to start with, it [the subjective mind] will reason deductively from 
that down to all legitimate inferences, with a marvellous cogency and 
power (pp. 33, 34). . . . Inductive reasoning . . . would be as useless 
to the spirit in an existence [after death] where all truth is perceived 
by intuition, as a tallow dip in the blaze of a noonday sun (p. 326). 


Before analyzing the above statements relative to the two 
minds to find out whether or not a real duality exists, it will be 
necessary to consider some of Mr. Hudson’s claims respecting 
memory. After considering several cases where, during sickness, 
the patients, amongst other things, repeated passages in foreign 
languages which they could not have reproduced after recovery, 
thus showing an extraordinary activity or exaltation of memory, 
he says: 

The reader will not fail to observe that in all these cases the subjects 
reproduced simply what they had seen, heard, orread. Theimpressions 
upon the objective mind, particularly in the case related by Coleridge, 
must have been superficial to the last degree ; but the result demon- 
strated that the record upon the tablets of the subjective mind was 
ineffaceable. These are not isolated cases. Thousands of similar phe- 
nomena have been recorded by the most trustworthy of observers. .. . 
The reader should distinctly bear in mind that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between objective and subjective memory. The former is one 
of the functions of the brain, and, as has been shown by recent investi- 
gations, has an absolute localization in the cerebal cortex ; and the 
different varieties of memory, such as visual memory, auditory memory, 
memory of speech, ete., can be destroyed by localized disease or by a 
surgical operation. Subjective memory, on the other hand, appears to 
be an inherent power, and free from anatomical relations ; or at least, 
it does not appear to depend upon the healthy condition of the brain 
for its power of manifestation. ... 4 All the facts of hypnotism show 
that the more quiescent the objective faculties become, or, in other 
words, the more perfectly the functions of the brain are suspended, the 
more exalted are the manifestations of the subjective mind. Indeed, 
the whole history of subjective phenomena goes to show that the nearer 
the body approaches the condition of death, the stronger become the 
demonstrations of the powers of the soul. The irresistible inference is 
that when the soul is freed entirely from its trammels of the flesh, its 
powers will attain perfection, its memory will be absolute. . . . Sub- 
jective memory appears to be the only kind or quality of memary which 
deserves that appellation; it is the only memory which is absolute, 
The memory of the objective mind, comparatively speaking, is more 
properly designated as recollection (pp. 45-7). 

It might increase the plausibility of Mr. Hudson’s theory 
were it true that “ there is a wide distinction between objective 
and subjective memory”; but I assert that, on the contrary, 
while a certain difference, which I shall point out later, may 
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reasonably be insisted upon, it is neither so great as he affirms 
nor of the kind he represents. He tells us that the former is 
dependent upon anatomical structure and that the latter is 
either independent or partially independent of it. The subjects 
mentioned reproduced, he says, ‘“‘ what they had seen, heard, or 
read,” or in other words, the matter quoted got into memory 
by virtue of “anatomical relations” between the brain and 
that faculty. How did it get out again so as to furnish the 
data that led Mr. Hudson to believe that the subjective memory 
is “perfect”? Through “anatomical relations” that enabled 
memory to at least partially reveal itself through the organs of 
speech or by writing! He does not cite a particle of evidence 
that does not come through the subject’s brain! Of course, it 
goes without saying that if memory persists after death, as we 
both believe, it then manifests itself without the physical brain. 
To justify his distinction between the two memories it would 
be necessary to show, for one thing, that when a memory cen- 
tre had been impaired or destroyed by disease or a surgical 
operation so that it no longer permitted the manifestation of the 
corresponding kind of memory (auditory, for example), that 
then, this kind of memory, though suffering eclipse under nor- 
mal conditions, is nevertheless able to reveal itself in conscious- 
ness under other conditions or when the subject is in the “sub- 
jective” state. The cases cited by Mr. Hudson do not prove 
this. It is not claimed that the patients suffering with fever or 
other disorders had any of their memory centres impaired. 

The distinction between the two alleged memories does not 
lie, then, in the genesis of their contents nor in the manner in 
which the latter are revealed in consciousness. I conclude, 
therefore, that man has one memory and not two. The mere 
fact that its manifestation is more perfect at one time than at 
another, or when a subject is in one state rather than in another, 
does not justify the claim that memory is dual. Further, Mr. 
Hudson cannot affirm a true duality of memory without being 
led into inconsistency. For the objective mind, including the 
objective memory, dies with the body (p. 325). We are told, 
also, that consciousness and memory persist after death and that 
“if either is lost, identity is lost” (p. 401). The following pas- 
sage will help to complete a link in my argument: 


The phenomena alluded to [consciousness and memory] which bear 
upon the question [of retention of identity] relate to the perfect 
memory of the subjective mind, or soul. This faculty of subjective 
memory is implanted in the human soul for some purpose. It certainly 
does not pertain to this life, for, as we have seen, it is only under 
abnormal conditions that the phenomenon is observable. It must, 
therefore, be a part of the Divine economy pertaining to the future 
existence of the soul. It has no use here, for objective recollection is 
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all-sufficient for objective existence and purposes. The conclusion is 
irresistible that it is for the purpose, among other things, of enabling 
the soul to retain its identity. [In reference to] its bearing upon the 
question of future rewards and punishments . . . it is obvious that if 
the soul did not retain a conscious memory of its earthly life, no ade- 
quate or just reward or punishment could be meted out to it. Even 
human justice would revolt against, and human laws would prevent, 
the infliction of the penalty for a capital crime, if it were clearly proved 
that the criminal had so far lost his mind as to have no recollection of 
the events of his past life, or, in other words, had lost conscious 
identity. Besides, it must not be forgotten that the soul is the seat of 
the emotions, as well as the storehouse of memory. It is obvious that 
it is only through the emotions and the memory that rewards can be 
conferred or punishments inflicted upon the immaterial soul (p. 402 


Our author is in a dilemma. If he maintains the duality of 
memory, then he must concede that the blotting out of that 
« objective recollection ” which is “all-suflicient for objective 
existence and purposes,” carries with it the extinction of at least 
the most important part of that section of memory which 
must persist in order to make possible that recollection of past 
events in one’s life, the retention of identity, and the conferring 
of rewards and punishme nts which would satisfy Mr. Hudson’s 
conception of justice. If, on the other hand, he admits the 
unity of memory, that concession militates against his 
hypothesis. 

Enough has been said to show that while Mr. Hudson’s ob- 
jective memory is, practically without exception in the life of 
the embodied soul, but a part of the whole memory capable of 
revealing itself under proper conditions, yet, nevertheless, the 
unity and not the duality of memory must be affirmed when we 

take into account the facts and the chief implications of the two 
conce ptions. 

Further, in declaring the unity of memory we are at the same 
time compelled, in the interest of accurate thinking, to cast out 
the terms “objective recollection,” “objective memory,” and 
“ subjective memory,” as unreal and therefore so entirely desti- 
tute of precision as to unfit them for our purpose. There is no 
insuperable objection to employing them loosely to distinguish 
that part of memory ordinarily capable of manifesting itself in 
consciousness from the whole of memory, though even for this 
purpose other terms might better be used, as they would be less 
likely to mislead. We can return now to the discussion of our 
main question, Has Mr. Hudson proved the duality of the mind ? 
The principal reasons for answering this in the negative are as 
follows: 

1. His first claim is that “the objective mind takes cognizance 
of the objective world,” that “its media of observation are the 
five physical senses.” Now, what does “ cognizance of the ob- 
jective world” or “observation” involve? What kind of a 
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mental act? Two terms used by psychologists, “sensation ” and 
“ perception,” need to be considered to answer this question. 
Of these Prof. William James says in his “ Principles of Psy- 
chology’ 

Pure sensations can only be realized in the earliest days of life. They 
are all but impossible tu adults with memories and stores of associa- 
tions acquired. (Vol. ii, p.7).... A pure sensation we saw above 
. . . to be an abstraction never realized in adult life. Any quality of a 

\thing which affects our sense-organs does also more than that: it 
arouses processes in the hemispheres which are due to the organization 
of that organ by past experiences, and the results of which in conscious- 
ness are commonly described as ideas which the sensation suggests. 
The first of these ideas is that of the thing to which the sensible qual- 
ity belongs. The consciousness of particular material things present to 
sense is nowadays called perception. The consciousness of such things 
may be more or less complete; it may be of the mere name of the 
thing and its other essential attributes, or it may be of the thing’s vari- 
ous remoter relations. It is impossible to draw any sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the barer and the richer consciousness, because the 
moment we get beyond the first crude sensation all our consciousness 
is a matter of suggestion, and the various suggestions shade gradually 
into each other, being one and all products of the psychological machin- 
ery of association. ... Perception thus differs from sensation by the 
consciousness of farther facts associated with the object of the sensation. 

. . Sensational and reproductive brain-processes combined, then, are 
what give us the content of our perceptions. ... Iheara sound, and say 
a horse-car’; but the sound is not the horse-car, it is one of the 
horse-car’s least important manifestations. The real horse-car is a feel- 
able, or at most a feelable and visible, thing which in my imagination 
the sound calls up. . .. Reproduced sights and contacts tied together 
with the present sensation in the unity,of a thing with a name, these 
are the complex objective stuff out of which my actually perceived table 
is made. Infants must go through a long education of the eye and ear 
before they can perceive the realities which adults perceive (pp. 76-8). 
All the intellectual value for us of astate of mind depends on our 
after-memory of it. Only then is it combined in a system and know- 
ingly made to contribute to a result. Only then does it count for us. 
So that the effective consciousness we have of our states is the after con- 
sciousness [which is impossible without memory]; and the more of this 
there is, the more influence does the original state have, and the more 
permanent a factor is it of our world (Vol. i, p. 644). 


It is clear from the above quotations that perceptions are im- 
possible without the codperation of memory. I have shown, 
also, the futility of Mr. Hudson’s attempt to divide memory 
between his “ objective ” and “subjective” minds. It is further 
evident that the terms of his hypothesis force him to regard 
memory as one of the most important characteristics of the sub- 
jective mind. Since, therefore, perceptions, observations, cog- 
nitions “of the objective world” are impossible without the aid 
of his subjective mind, it follows that the objective mind is in- 
capable of independent action so far as the use of the physical 
senses is concerned. 

Mr. Hudson’s second claim is that the “highest function ” 
of the objective mind is reasoning, and he lays special emphasis 
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upon the claim that inductive reasoning is exclusively the func- 
ion of this mind. It will be evident, with a little considera- 
tion, that the reasoning process is impossible without memory. 
From what other source can the premises needed for deductive 
reasoning be drawn? Even ignoring the inability of the unaided 
objective mind to supply us with perceptions, and assuming that 
we come by one legitimately, this must be supplemented by a 
drawing upon memory for the results of other observations 
before an induction can be made! Or, setting this aside, and 
granting that our inference can be made from a single percep- 
tion, where shall the objective mind go to find the principle of 
the uniformity of nature to which it must now appeal? It is 
clear, then, that the objective mind cannot perform its “high- 
est function” of reasoning without the aid of the subjective mind, 
or, in other words, it is not capable of independent action in this 
respect. Therefore, after considering the two principal claims 
made for his objective mind and finding that in neither particu- 
lar is it capable of that independent action which alone can 
justify his assertion that the human mind is dual in its organi- 
zation, I conclude that he has failed to prove the duality which 
he aflirms as the basic proposition of his hypothesis, and that his 
failure to prove this and my demonstration of the impossibility 
of such a duality disrupt and destroy his whole hypothesis and, 
as a consequence, throw it out of court as an explanation of 
psychical phenomena that cannot explain. 

I am aware that in one place in his book (the passage first 
quoted in this article) Mr. Hudson does offer the alternative of 
one mind which “possesses certain attributes and powers under 
some conditions, and certain other attributes and powers under 
other conditions,” but not only does he proceed in the next 
paragraph (included in quotation just cited) to reaftirm two 
minds without any qualification, but the conception of duality 
is deeply embedded in his text throughout. Farther, he says 
explicitiy (p. 29) that “it is a fact, nevertheless, that the line of 
demarcation between the two [minds] is clearly defined; that 
their functions are essentially unlike; that each is endowed 
with separate and distinct attributes and powers; and that each 
is capable, under certain conditions and limitations, of inde- 
pendent action.” Since, also, the unreality of his division of 
the mind into objective and subjective has been demonstrated, 
his second and third propositions — namely, “ that the subjective 
mind is constantly amenable to control by suggestion,” and 
“that the subjective mind is incapable of inductive reasoning ” — 
both of which involve the subjective mind, no longer have any 
meaning whatever and fall to the ground with the first. Here 
I rest my case. In a future article I shall criticise Mr. Hudson’s 
treatment of spiritism. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 


BY A. TAYLOR. 


Tat the forces for good are everywhere to organize them- 
selves on a common basis for the well-being of all, is settled. 

The attempts which have thus far been made to realize the 
ideal of such unified action seem to be of two classes: (1) those 
which seek to unify Christians on a religious basis common to 
Christians ; (2) those which seek to unify, on a secular basis, the 
elements which discard the name Christian. Those of the first 
class fail of universality as to membership, because whole nations, 
aswell as many earnest individuals in Christian countries, will 
refuse to enroll themselves under the name Christian. Those of 
the second class fail of universality as to aim, because there is 
no direct recognition of the religious nature of the individual. 

Now surely the organization which is to be efficient and per- 
manent must be universal both as to membership and as to aim. 
It must base itself upon a vital truth acknowledged by all earnest 
people of whatever race or religion ; and allegiance to that truth 
must lead to the one end which will include all other worthy 
ends. If the new organization would remind the churches that 
“ three-thirds and not one-third of a man must be saved,” it must 
itself remember that three-thirds and not tero-thirds of a man 
must be saved. “The union of all who love for the service of 
all who suffer” is a high ideal, and we must rejoice to live in an 
age when it can begin to find realization. Yet is it not possible 
to go one step farther at once, and base the new organization 
upon that principle which will secure this social ideal and at the 
same time direct each to the guide for the individual life ? 

There is a true life for each. The religious nature should 
have positive recognition. The religion which is at the heart of 
all religions is as universal as the attraction of gravitation which 
binds us every one to the earth. Religion, by the etymology of 
the word, “binds” us to something. Though one may not 
acknowledge as authority any organization, any man, or any 
established conception of a God, yet he cannot escape the com- 
manding influence of love, of truth, of beauty. All men seek 
imagined or real good. This pursuit is the object of life. That 
which each believes will lead to the desired good becomes his 
creed. Since every one seeks something, every one believes 
185 
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something —— every one has a creed. A man without a convic- 
tion, without an “I believe,” would be a useless, lifeless creature. 
He would never act. The J believe, as well as the J love, is ever 
essential to the Z will. And all that is sought to be attained by 
the wider organization of the forces for good must be gained 
through action; that action must result from conviction; that 
conviction, in order to have power to unite the efforts of all 
earnest people of every race and faith, must be a conviction 
which all earnest people share — it must be a creed which is 
common to all. 

To find this common basis for organization, those elements of 
belief which are not held in common must be passed by. No 
statement must be made for or against the truth of any creed not 
held by all. Since some believe it and some do not, each must 
be free to believe or not. Even the very widespread belief in 
the existence of a God cannot be stated, because some earnest, 
helpful people are not able to subscribe to that article. How- 
ever precious to some of us may be the trust in an Over-Con- 
sciousness from which we derive that by which we say, “ I know 
God and am known of Him,” however precious may be the 
moments of communion when we feel ourselves one with an 
All-enfolding Love to which our little loves are but as the drop 
to the ocean; still, while there remains one earnest soul living 
on and living well, disclaiming any such consciousness or feeling, 
we must not, as equal men and women, presume to assert as 
essential that which will shut out such a one and deny the 
earnestness of his life. We may cherish our own faith if we 
will, but for a ground of union with him, we must look yet 
deeper, until we find the creed by which he lives and to which 
we, also, can subscribe. So with other widely accepted but not 
universal faiths. In the language of an eminent minister of our 
country, “ With or without Christ, with or without God, with or 
without immortality,” we must live with regard to “ love, truth, 
and righteousness.” 

Yes, herein is a common creed. Love, truth, and beauty — 
this trinity is one, and includes all that exists. We all acknowl- 
edge ourselves bound to the universe and subject to its laws. 
The whole must be master of the part; the part must take its 
place in the whole. Acceptance of this obligation is the essence 
of religion. In every moment of conscious life, each individual 
perceives his relation to that which is outside himself, as matter, 
mind, or spirit. Through his threefold nature the universe 
touches him — through emotion, as love; through intelligence, 
as truth; through sensation, as beauty. 

And consciousness of relation involves perception of duty. 
Religion is the recognition of obligation. It fruits in conduct. 
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But one may not act according to the perceptions of sensation 
alone, or of intelligence alone, or of emotion alone. It is the 
knowledge of relation resulting from the combined use of all 
one’s powers of perception — it is con-science— that can lead 
each individual to take his true place in the whole at each mo- 
ment. And to live as we ought here and now is the important 
thing. One need not know the right for a future time, because 
this guide will remain with him. And one need not know the 
right for another, because that other also has his guide. 

It is the same with regard to our relation to social institutions 
and influences. These appeal to mankind as authority, as in- 
struction, or as inspiration. Not one kind of appeal only, but all, 
must be heeded. It is by the knowledge resulting from the com- 
bined influence of all these that we know what the past and 
present ages can teach us, and what the present social conditions 
demand of us. Here, too, it is con-science which we should fol- 
low. This guide will point the straight and narrow way for 
each in the conduct of his individual and his social life. It will 
correct every tendency to wander this way or that in a too exclu- 
sive attention to one kind of conscioucness. Christian, Hebrew, 
Mohammed, Buddhist, atheist, all agree in the duty of a man to 
do the right he knows. Even those who trust and love a being 
they call God, or by some equivalent name, agree that at times 
when the consciousness of that presence is lost and one gropes 
in doubt and darkness, there still remains the duty to go on 
doing the right. Indeed it is a tenet of the religion of such that 
itis just by going on doing the right, patiently, though it may be 
in suffering, that the blessed consciousness is regained. 

So, in the words of Mr. Ehrich, “ The bond of union will not 
be believing, but doing.” Faith and love are of value in the 
work of the world because they create the energy which brings 
things to pass. They issue in will. 


“For this is the love of God, that we keep His commandments.”’ 


““The only path of escape known in all the worlds of God is per- 
formance.” 


“If ye know these things, happy are ye if you do them.” 


‘*Tf our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues.”’ 


“The revelation of God to man is in his own consciousness of that 
which is right and true and good; higher than this can no man attain — 
to ‘ live to the level of his highest thought.’”’ 


“Walk up to that you know, in obedience to God; then you shall not 
be condemned for that you know not, but for that you know and do not 
obey.” 
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‘“We should always act upon the ideal; it is the only safe ground of 
action.” 


‘God, by kindling in the heart the sanctuary lamp of conscience, has 
imposed upon each the duty of walking by its light.” 

These quotations express a universal principle. There is no 
thinking person on the face of the earth whose genuine creed 
does not contain this truth, whether his professed creed states it 
or not. This is the pole-star for the guidance of every life. 
This is the “ primitive cell” of true religion, when we have found 
which, says Amiel, “ we shall have reached our goal.” Obedience 
to conscience is simply the motion of one’s whole being in re- 
sponse to the total influence of the love, the truth, and the beauty 
to which one has conscious relation. When the individual thus 
assumes his true place in the whole, the life of the whole flows 
through his being, and he /ives, and grows capable of greater 
power, wider thought, and deeper love. The truth is a vital one 
—_ obedience to conscience leads to life. 

In this universal creed is secured the first element of universal- 
ity in the basis of organization, that of possible membership. 
And this creed is not superfluous. The building of churches 
“without creed or doctrine” is reaction. Nothing permanent 
can be founded on negation. No less than earnest allegiance to 
the right so far as it is known is required to make each person a 
helpful member in the organization. The man who can stand 
alone is the man who can be a friend. An organization made up 
of earnest, helpful people will be an earnest, helpful organiza- 
tion. It is true, of course, that many persons, believing other 
things essential, will feel it their duty to testify to those other 
things even to the extent of withholding their support from any 
organization, however helpful, which does not affirm them. But 
this need be no cause for regret. Such will go on in their spe- 
cial lines of work, and these are still needed. The essential 
thing is to plant the new, all-enclosing temple upon the founda- 
tion rock which lies so deep that it must forever underlie all 
other foundations. Then the organization will indeed be uni- 
versal and permanent. 

The second element of universality which the organization 
must have —an aim which shall include all other worthy aims — 
grows of necessity out of the universal creed. When the indi- 
vidual finds the way to his own well-being, the social instinct, 
that is, the love of his fellows, inspires him to work for the well- 
being of others. The unifying power of the whole, Love, voices 
itself in his conscience, and he cannot escape the impulse to labor 
for others. The collective effort, then, must be toward securing 
the well-being of all mankind, in all relations of life. No less 
than this can fulfil the conditions of a universal object. In 
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whatever way it may be stated, the first and great commandment 
is eternally, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind”; and the 
second will ever be “like unto it — Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Right living, including service of the neighbor, is the basis of 
the church universal. Recognizing the threefold nature of the 
universe, it will recognize also the corresponding threefold nature 
of man, and will minister to his well-being in all the relations 
arising therefrom. Always essential to the well-being of man is 
his own right attitude toward that to which he bears conscious 
relation, and all the service that can be rendered him by others 
is help to gain that attitude. But the ways in which this help 
may be given are manifold. In a thousand ways he may be 
inspired to hope, may be taught the truth, or may be given the 
helping hand in the removal of hindrances. The organization 
which would be universal in aim must work along all these lines. 
Letting go none of the good work of the past, it will simply take 
a broader sweep of service, ministering to the whole life of man. 
It will seek, through inspiration, teaching, and service, to lead to 
the “love of the beautiful, the pursuit of truth, and the practice 
of goodness.” 

Mr. Ehrich, in advocating a unifying organization, said: “ The 
name importeth little. We seek the substance of love as fruiting 
in loving work. We must be doing.” 

It is the universal church — so let it be called. As has been 
said, the one essential good is the harmony between the one and 
the all. The work of helping each to find this harmony in all 
relations is the work proposed by this organization. But through 
all ages, in all nations, under whatever name, this has been the 
aim of the religious organizations. However blind or partial 
may have been their efforts, they have tried to point out the way 
of life; and, however hindered by the imperfection of their 
agents, they have sought to help men come into that way. Any 
organization which seeks to do this is essentially a religious 
organization. Religion “ binds”; but as in the bondage to the 
earth through its attractive power our bodies find their perfect 
freedom, so in the religion which establishes the bondage to love, 
truth, and beauty, is the perfect liberty of our whole being. 
“The last lesson of life, the choral song which rises from all 
elements and all angels, is a voluntary obedience, a necessitated 
freedom.” 

The reign of love, truth, and beauty is the reign of life itself. 
Life — more life —is the one need of all. This draws us with 
irresistible power; this is the end of all our strivings; this is 
the master which commands us. The word church signifies the 
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master’s house, the Lord’s house. The church universal is the 
“house of life.” All are children of the family dwelling in that 
home. It already exists in ideal, and the term is well under- 
stood. Although sometimes employed in a limited sense, it can- 
not be correctly so used, because the phrase universal church 
must mean-the house of the master whom all acknowledge. 
“The church .. . rightly understood, is but the home of the 
universal family, calling upon the free in every portion of the 
universe to unite beneath the eternal law of Intellect and Love.” 

The time has come when the universal church may take out- 
ward form and set to work in its own high capacity. Then, from 
a standpoint overlooking the world, it can reach out to the 
farthest corners of the earth and help the humblest creature; it 
can call into united activity the powers of every man, woman, 
and child to the measure of ability, wisdom, and love; recogniz- 
ing the sanctity of all helpful work, and adopting it as part of the 
business of the church, it can bring into coéperation all organiza- 
tions laboring for any good cause; it can bring the nations into 
fraternal interchange in the work of humanity by causing them 
to meet upon a common ground, realizing that all their temples 
are parts of the one great temple founded upon the one rock of 
truth that underlies the whole. 

So I plead for the embodiment of the universal church now, 
in forming this broader organization of the powers for good. 
Within existing churches is much of the active, clear-seeing 
goodness of the time, and this goodness is of the same nature as 
that which is outside the churches. There should be no line 
drawn between church and non-church, Christian and non- 
Christian, for all belong to the universal church. The line 
should be drawn at earnestness in the individual life and helpful- 
ness in the social life. 

Prophecy points to the coming of such an organization. Maz- 
zini says : 

I have often dreamed of a state of things . . . when every lov- 
ing, devoted soul, convinced of the necessity of a creed of fusion leis 
should act upon the duties imposed by such a conviction. Instead of 
all these associations organized for one special branch of teaching or of 
activity, and which are now separate, strangers to each other, not only 
in different countries, but in the bosom of the same country — often 
even of the same town —there should be one great philosophical —I 
might say religious — association to which all these secondary associa- 
tions should be united as branches to the parent stem, each bringing to 
es centre the results of its labors, of its discoveries, of its views for the 
uture. 


Emerson prophesies : 


There will be a new church, founded on moral science, at first cold 
and naked, a babe in the manger again, the algebra and mathematics of 
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ethical law, the church of men to come, without shawms or psaltery or 
sackbut; but it will have heaven and earth for its beams and rafters, 
science for symbol and illustration; it will fast enough gather beauty 
and music, picture and poetry. Was never stoicism so stern and exigent 
as this will be. It shall send man home to his central solitude, shame 
these social, supplicating manners, and make him know that much of 
his time he must have himself to his friend. He shall expect no coép- 
eration; he shall walk with no companion; the nameless Thought, the 
nameless Power, the superpersonal Heart, he shall repose alone on 
That. 


The Universal Church thus organized would carry on a three- 
fold work : 

1. In civic and parish churches, through the association of 
large-minded, sympathetic workers from the various helpful or- 
ganizations within a city, town, or rural community, it would 
deal with all matters relating to the well-being of the people, 
and through its members would secure the codperation in prac- 
tical work of all the organizations represented. By the union 
of these churches into larger and larger bodies, up to the 
national and international church, the needs of larger districts 
could be met. (The first part of this work has already been 
commenced by the Unions for Practical Progress, the Civic 
Churches, and other like societies lately organized.) 

2. In local churches the people would meet upon the simple 
basis of this organization, for the mutual advancement of their 
religious, educational, and social life. Here the individual life 
would be developed through the church association which is so 
valuable. (The value of this work has been recognized to some 
extent in the supplementary clubs for people not connected 
with any existing church.) 

3. Through a board of ministry, a representative body with 
advisory powers, plans of work would be devised; the work of 
organization would be extended; needs would be studied; pro- 
grammes for public meetings and lessons for character schools 
would be prepared and furnished to churches desiring such aid, 
so that the best teaching of the time could be supplied at a 
small cost and given in hundreds of little local meeting-rooms or 
churches in small towns, and at various places in cities, or in 
union or “travelling ” congregations. 

If a few should be turned away by prejudice against the name 
church and the idea of religion, that effect will be only tempor- 
ary; and, on the other hand, by a distinct recognition of the re- 
ligious nature and an appeal to it in a rational way, a need will 
be met that is being more and more felt. An evangelism of 
“ sweet reasonableness,” with one motive — love, one message — 
truth, one watchword — duty, shall lead the multitudes; it shall 
“speak with tongues,” for all can understand its language. 
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BY B. O. FLOWER. 
Sixta Paper, Tut Sranisu PENINSULA. 


THE same cause or combination of causes may awaken widely 
different, sentiments in different individuals, even appealing to 
entirely different planes of being in their organisms. And this 
fact is equally true of nations and civilizations. What may 
appeal to the scientific spirit or the ethical and religious im- 
pulses of a sturdy, sincere, and simple people, may find a response 
in the artistic and wsthetic sentiments of a nation older in its 
civilization and somewhat enervated by great wealth; while a 
third people may receive the same great thought-waves and 
come in touch with the same moving causes with the result that 
an inordinate desire for wealth follows—a desire for gain which 
can give power and the gratification of the sense perceptions. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the causes which led to the 
Renaissance in a way awakened these widely different impulses 
and desires. Thus, as we have seen, north of the Alps, espe- 
cially among the German and English peoples, ethical, religious, 
and philosophical sentiments were awakened. ‘ All for spiritual 
and scientific truth, or the eternal verities of the Universe,” 
became the watchword. South of the Alps a passion for art 
predominated. “All for Beauty” was the keynote of Italian 
thought; and in Florence, Rome, Venice, Milan, Parma, and 
other cities of the peninsula, painting, sculpture, and architecture 
blossomed as never before. 

To the westward the physical ideal seems to have exerted a 
predominating influence. Riches, the gold of the Indies — this 
was the magnet which furnished the money for Columbus and 
nerved the Portuguese to weather the Cape of Good Hope. 
Discovery for possession and commerce, for the power and grati- 
fication which gold could yield—these thoughts filled the 
horizon of many minds. Wealth meant splendid homes, mag- 
nificent villas, the gratification of appetites, the mastery of man, 
and, through this, further license. Another side of man’s nature 
which blazed forth more balefully on the Spanish Peninsula than 
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anywhere else during this period was the spirit of savage brutal- 
ity born of greed for gain, mingled with a low and degrading 
conception of religion. The conquest of Granada, the overthrow 
of one of the most remarkable civilizations the world has known, 
and the reduction of vast acres of highly cultivated gardens to 
arid plains was the glorious (?) task. which won the title of “ the 
Catholic” for Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But it was not until the reéstablishment of the Inquisition 
under their reign that Europe had that example of the trium- 
phant tiger in man, which by its contagion infected Western 
civilization, and turned more than one Christian nation into a 
slaughter-pen. There is nothing so dangerous as a dogmatic 
religion in the hands of a savage and brutal people. It crushes 
out all the divine impulses; it overthrows reason and freezes 
the sweet humanitarian impulses which link civilized man to 
man; it awakens in human beings the hyena, the tiger, and the 
serpent. It anwsthetizes the soul; it fills the mind with the 
conviction that the belief the fanatic holds is the truth, and 
being the truth, that all persons holding different views should 
be— convinced by reason? Oh! no, the religious bigot has a 
horror of reason. The rack, the stake, the dungeon — this 
method of dealing with an opponent is much more convenient. 
When the majority of the people of a community believe the 
tenets of a dogmatic creed, and their education has been along 
the lines of physical and intellectual attainments rather than 
moral excellence, the man who has a sublime mission is pretty 
certain to meet a tragic end. Socrates is given hemlock; Joan 
of Arc is sent to the stake ; Galileo is committed to the dungeon; 
Bruno is doomed to the flames; Harvey suffers professional 
ostracism; Roger Williams is banished. Now it was during the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella that, for the riches to be gained 
by confiscation and murder, and for the glory of the Roman 
Church, the dial of civilization was turned backward and the 
church entered upon a campaign of merciless torture and sav- 
age slaughter which eclipsed the persecution of all other reli- 
gions in the history of civilization. Of the opening act of this 
appalling tragedy, Mr. Symonds observes: 

The Inquisition was established in Spain in 1478 for the extermina- 
tion of Jews, Moors, and Christians with a taint of heresy. During the 
next four years two thousand victims were burned in the Province of 
Castile. In Seville a plot of ground called the Quemadero, or place of 
burning —a new Aceldama — was set apart for executions; and here in 
one year two hundred heretics were committed to the flames, while 
seventy-nine were condemned to perpetual imprisonment and seventeen 
thousand to lighter punishments of various kinds. In Andalusia alone 
five thousand houses were at once abandoned by their inhabitants. 
Then followed, in 1492, the celebrated edict against the Jews. Before 
four months had expired the whole Jewish population were bidden to 
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leave Spain, carrying with them nothing in the shape of gold or silver. 
To convert their property into bills of exchange and movables was their 
only resource. The market speedily was glutted: a house was given for 
an ass, a vineyard for a suit of clothes. Vainly did the persecuted race 
endeavor to purchase a remission of the sentence by the payment of an 
exorbitant ransom. Torquemada appeared before Ferdinand and his 
consort, raising the crucifix, and crying, ‘‘ Judas sold Christ for thirty 
pieces of silver; sell ye Him for a larger sum, and account for the same 
to God!” 

The exodus began. Eight hundred thousand Jews left Spain, — 
some for the coast of Africa, where the Arabs ripped their bodies up in 
search for gems or gold they might have swallowed, and deflowered 
their women; some for Portugal, where they bought the right to exist 
for a large head-tax, and where they saw their sons and daughters 
dragged away to baptism before their eyes. Others were sold as slaves, 
or had to satisfy the rapacity of their persecutors with the bodies of 
their children. Many flung themselves into the wells, and sought to 
bury despair in suicide. The Mediterranean was covered with famine- 
stricken and plague-breeding fleets of exiles. Putting into the port of 
Genoa, they were refused leave to reside in the city, and died by hun- 
dreds in the harbor. Their festering bodies bred a pestilence along the 
whole Italian seaboard, of which at Naples alone twenty thousand per- 
sons died. Flitting from shore to shore, these forlorn spectres, the 
victims of bigotry and avarice, everywhere pillaged and everywhere 
rejected, dwindled away and disappeared. Meanwhile the orthodox 
rejoiced. Pico della Mirandola, who spent his life in reconciling Plato 
with the Cabala, finds nothing more to say than this: ‘* The sufferings of 
the Jews, in which the glory of the Divine justice delighted, were so 
extreme as to fill us Christians with commiseration.” With these 
words we may compare the following passage from Senarega: ‘* The 
matter at first sight seemed praiseworthy, as regarding the honor done 
to our religion; yet it involved some amount of cruelty, if we look upon 
them, not as beasts, but as men, the handiwork of God.’’ Thus Spain 
began to devour and depopulate herself. The curse which fell upon 
the Jew and Moor descended next upon philosopher and patriot. The 
very life of the nation, in its commerce, its industry, its free thought, 
its energy of character, was deliberately and steadily throttled.* 

The savagery of the Inquisition, or the wholesale slaughter 
which at this time began the enactment of the supreme tragedy 
of Western civilization, whereby “ Europe opened a vein and 
let out her best blood,” belongs to man on the physical and ani- 
mal plane. The blind fanaticism which actuated it is on a par 
with the fanaticism of the worshipper of Moloch and the cruel 
religious rites of some of the more savage tribes. The spirit is 
essentially the spirit of the pit; it extinguishes reason and drugs 
conscience ; and when we find a soul thus debased, it is all one 
whether we call him Nero or Sixtus VI., + whether we call him 
Domitian or Ferdinand. Moreover, man is not sufficiently civil- 
ized to render it safe for him to gaze upon blood; in him as in 
the lion it awakens a sanguinary thirst; and the memories of all 
that he has been flying from for ages come before him so vividly 











* “Age of Despots,” by J. Addington Symonds. 
} Sixtus VI. authorized the reéstablishing of the Inquisition in Spain in 1478, 
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that he turns from reason and philosophy, and, drowning the 
finer and diviner voices of his being, becomes a persecutor and a 
possible murderer. It is doubly sad to remember that such 
degradation of manhood is usually accomplished under the name 
of religion.* 

While Spain was making preparations to commit hara-kiri at 
a time when, had she been less brutal and avaricious, she might 
have become the leader of the world’s civilization and the most 
powerful nation on earth, Portugal was forging to the front as a 
nation of great importance ; she had become the Pheenicia of the 
age. The stars of Venice and Genoa were setting ; that of Lis- 
bon was rising resplendent in glory. This city had become a 
commercial metropolis. The Mediterranean was no longer large 
enough for man; besides, the Ottoman conquests had paralyzed 
the Eastern commerce of the Western states. Portugal 
dreamed of reaching India by an untrod path. She had 
founded trading posts in Africa; her capital city had become a 
metropolis for barter; she had established schools for seaman- 
ship; her people gazed upon the Atlantic, and great thoughts, 
hopes, and dreams beat tumultuous in their breasts. 

To Lisbon came Columbus, as naturally as a great artist of 
that age would have gone to Florence, or a religious enthusiast 
to Rome. Lisbon looked out upon the West, upon immensity, 
mystery, and the future. Columbus appealed to Don John II. 
Had he been less grasping, it is probable he would have been 
heeded, but avariciousness and lust for power were two weak- 
nesses of Don John, and Columbus demanded rich rewards in 
treasure and great power in return for what he proposed to do 
for the king. The king was covetous and greedy; he was, 
moreover, jealous of the royal prerogative. It was not in ac- 
cordance with his policy to bestow either wealth or power upon 
his servants. He declined the offer, and Columbus departed for 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, where he was compelled to 
wait until Granada, the stronghold of the Moors, flanked by more 
than a thousand towers, and containing a population of over two 
hundred thousand people, surrendered. At length Columbus 
won his suit. The islands of the new world were discovered 
Oct. 11, 1492, and Columbus returned triumphant. 

The discoverer Columbus was followed by the soldier Cortez, 
who emphasized the savage spirit always possible when man 





* We must not flatter ourselves with the vain belief that we have outgrown the 
savage impulse. Those who belong to the American Sabbath Union, and others who 
are busily engaged in itsabsurd attempt to resurrect the Puritan Sabbath, are in spirit 
the legitimate successors of Torquemada and Alva. These fanatics have recently had 
high-minded and sincere men and women, who find a warrant in their Bible to wor- 
ship God on Saturday and not on Sunday, imprisoned for keeping the Sabbath instead 
of Sundzy as a religious day; and in numerous ways they are displaying the same 
oe spirit which marked the early shadows of the night which put out the «ay of 
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dwells on the animal plane. His atrocities form one of the 
darkest pages in history. In 1513 Balboa crossed the Isthmus 
of Panama and looked upon the mirror-like surface of the 
Pacitic. In 1519 Magellan, a Portuguese mariner in the employ 
of the Spanish crown, attempted the circumnavigation of the 
world. Oct. 21, 1520, he sailed through the strait which bears 
his name. Six months later he approached the Philippine 
Islands, where he perished in combat with the natives. His 
squadron, however, continued its course under the command of 
Magellan’s lieutenant, arriving in Spain after having circumnav- 
igated the globe in eleven hundred twenty-six days. 

While Spain was acquiring a new world Portugal had reached 
the treasure house of Indja, and was reaping a rich commercial 
harvest such as Venice and Genoa in the days of their supremacy 
had enjoyed. On the 8th of July, 1497, Vasco de Gama put out 
from Lisbon with four frail barks in quest of the Indies; he sailed 
around Cape of Good Hope, landing at Mozambique and Mon- 
baga. Thence he crossed the Indian Ocean, reaching the city of 
Calicut May 20, 1498. He returned to Portugal to confirm in 
part the wonderful stories of the East long before related by 
Marco Polo. He pointed out the supreme opportunity of Portu- 
gal to acquire a trade of immense importance, a fact which the 
government appreciated and acted upon with that vigor and 
celerity which contributed so largely toward making this little 
nation the commercial queen of this age. 

D’ Almeida was despatched to India as viceroy, and after 
earning a great victory and establishing by brute force and 
cunning the claims of Portugal, he was supplanted in his office 
by Albuquerque, the most illustrious of Portuguese warriors. By 
the capture of Socotra and Ormuz he closed the routes to India 
of the Venetians and Mussulmen. To the demand made by the 
shah of Persia for indemnity for closing the route by way of 
Ormuz, Albuquerque led the envoy to a heap of bullets, pointing 
to which he made the bold ‘reply, “That is the kind of money 
with which the king of Portugal pays his tribute.” Hearing 
that a Venetian fleet had been taken to pieces at Cairo and 
transported by camels across the desert, he made haste to destroy 
the vessels before the owners had an opportunity of reaching 
the Indian Ocean. 

Albuquerque conquered Goa and made it the capital of Portu- 
guese India. Next he subdued Malacca, after which he gained 
for Portugal an entrance to Oceanica. His brain was filled with 
vast schemes for the advancement of his native land, one being 
the turning of Egypt into a desert by draining the Nile into the 
Red Sea. He also desired to destroy Mecca and Medina in 
retaliation for the taking of Jerusalem and Constantinople by 
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the Mohammedans. It will be observed that in this so-called 
Christian age retaliation and brute force seemed to completely 
obscure the teachings of the founder of Christianity; but, in jus- 
tice to Albuquerque be it said, he was one of the few conquerors 
of this age who was respected and loved by the conquered; long 
after his death the East Indians were wont to go to his tomb and 
pray for protection against the cruelty and inhumanity of his 
successors. 

He was too great a man not to inspire the jealousy and appre- 
hension of his king; hence it is not surprising that he died poor 
and in disgrace. There is something very pathetic in the spec- 
tacle of this colossal figure, who had given Portugal one of the 
most splendid empires of the world, crying out in the midst of 
his poverty, neglect, and disgrace, “To the tomb, worn-out old 
man; to the tomb!” He died in the year 1515 at the age of 
seventy-two. After Albuquerque, Soarés made several important 
conquests, Ceylon being among the number. 


In speaking of the wonderful achievements of Portugal during 
this period, Jean Victor Duruy observes : 


It is difficult to conceive how in less than half a century a people so 
small, in spite of so furious and numerous oppositions, could cover with 
its factories or dominate by its fortresses a coast-line of four thousand 
leagues. But we must realize to what degree the love of Jucre was 
excited by this commercial revolution, and what patriotic and religious 
heroism animated the first colonists of India. Gama, Cabral, Albuquer- 
que, and John de Castro believed themselves the armed apostles of 
civilization and faith. 


It will be seen that at the time when Italy was giving the 
world the most glorious art treasures humanity had ever beheld; 
while her sons were enjoying the ideals and poetry and philos- 
ophy of ancient Greece ; while the wonder-stories of Marco Polo 
were stimulating the imagination rather than the hands; while 
the mysticism of India and of the ancient church were subtly 
permeating the thought of some of her metaphysical thinkers ; 
and while north of the Alps the moral, religious, and scientific 
spirit was wonderfully active ; at the time when the influence of 
the printing-press was beginning to be felt; when Copernicus 
was formulating his theory; when Erasmus, Colet, and More 
were dreaming of a purified church ; when Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin were unconsciously preparing to buckle on their arms for 
the greatest religious reformation Christian Europe had known; 
and when More was penning his vision of a truer civilization, the 
Spanish Peninsula had awakened on the side of material pros- 
perity, and had accomplished the greatest commercial revolution 
in the history of the race. Spain had given to Europe a new 
world of undreamed extent, and her ships had circumnavigated 
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the globe. Portugal after dotting the coast of Africa with fac- 
tories, trading-posts, and fortresses, had opened as never before 
the door of Asia to the commerce of Western civilization, and 
had established communication between Lisbon and the coast 
nations, by way of Cape of Good Hope, to Japan. 

Very marked and interesting is the threefold awakening of 
this century. Thus, as has been observed, the multitudinous 
voices of the time appealed irresistibly to the «esthetic and ar- 
tistic impulses of the Italians, to the moral and scientific spirit of 
the more sturdy people north of the Alps, while among the ener- 
getic, intense, but cruel and selfish people of the Spanish Penin- 
sula, the lust for power and greed for gold, mingled with a devo- 
tion to dogmatic theology, as savage as it was blind, as intense 
as it was unreasoning, furnished the motor power for the won- 
derful and, in many instances, terrible deeds which shed glory 
and gloom over the Spain and Portugal of this century. 












































OUTLINE OF A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF MONEY. 


BY ANSON J. WEBB. 


I. Introductory. 


[t must be understood by the reader that the following dis- 
cussion is a limited discussion. In compressing the subject to 
the dimensions required by the space at command I can only 
hope to carry the logical faculty through the heart of the theme. 
It is like a hasty trip on an express train. You catch a passing 
glimpse of what lies along the line of the railway, but of the 
country through which you are passing you get but a faint 
impression. My subject properly demands the larger freedom 
of treatment which a volume would render possible. Under- 
standing this limitation, the reader will not expect too much. 
If questions arise that are not answered, and if I appear to over- 
look this or that point, the limitation is presumably the reason. 

I would also have it understood that I am speaking not to 
imagination, but to the logical powers of my reader. We have 
had a surfeit, it seems to me, of fancy pictures of the “new 
order ” just about to dawn. The rising sun of social reform 
has cast many queer shadows across the landscape for which 
you will search in vain later in the day. I believe firmly that 
this “ dreaming ” mood ought to stop before long. The , eam 
stage is just between waking and sleeping, and ought to be a 
brief one. We shall not be fully awake tll we get down from 
this exalted mood of fancy and “prophecy ” to the cold, rigid 
processes of logic. It is fact, not fiction; stern, philosophic 
logic, not vague longing and transcendental enthusiasm, that 
will in the end reveal to our feet the path of social progress. 
We shall walk into the “new order” on our lame and limping 
logical feet; we shall not fly on the wings of fantasy nor on 
the “‘wings of the morning.” I therefore wish my reader to 
assume a logical attitude, not a fantastic mood. I shall give 
him reasons, not pictures ; concepts, not objective visions. 


IT. The Point of Departure. 


I shall not attempt to systematize my thought. I am not to 
formulate my theorems into a systematic science, but rather to 
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treat my subject in the somewhat looser method of a philosophi- 
cal argument. I therefore wish to begin at the practical end of 
the theme. 

This practical end is the existing usury system. I start from 
the mathematical proposition that the law of usury involves the 
“geometrical series.” Let me put the proposition in formal 
shape. Let M be any variable body of capital. Let r be the 
rate of interest. (This may also be a variable.) Let e represent 

the expenses (net) of the capitalist. As this 
element of the problem only varies within cer- 
tain limits usually we may :et e be a constant. 
This will simplify the formula somewhat. The 
interest we will represent by x. Since x is a 
function of r and M, i. e., since x = rM, we see 

that x is alsoa variable. Now let us analyze. 
If e is greater than x, then M is diminished 
Bo Oby the differential e— x. If this continues M 
‘ will vary toward zero, and in 
* passing through zero of course 
vanishes. The fortune M is then 
said to be dissipated. But as x 
rng is a variable there must be some 
value, as x’,at which e — x’ = 0; 
and as x continues to vary to a 
third value, as 
x”, our differ- 
ential becomes 
“=. positive in its 
~~relation to M. 
Then M ceases 
to diminish and begins 
to increase by the differ- 
ential x” — e. These 
conditions can be made 
to appear by causing 
either M or r to vary. If 
M remains a constant 
and r increases, it causes 
x to increase, and for 
a. some value of r, as r, 
0» Fig. 1. x will be greater than e. 
Or making r constant and causing M to vary, we get the same 

result, viz., that x must become greater than e. 

This analysis shows that it makes no difference what the rate 
of interest may be. For any rate assignable the conditions may 
be made such that M increases thereafter by no other cause save 
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the constant addition of the differential x —e to M. When this 
occurs we have fallen under the range of the law known as the 
“ geometrical series.”* We can no more escape from these con- 
ditions, when once they become established, than a tree that has 
fallen to the earth can rise again. The mth term of an interest 
series may be made greater than any assigned finite quantity, 
and as the total wealth of the world must always be finite, it is 
mathematically certain that the capitalist must ultimately “ gain 
the whole world.”+ This fact, which the mathematical analysis 
I have just given takes forever out of the field of debate, is the 
point of departure in the practical study of the money problem. 
The first leap of our logic is out from this merciless decree of 
Fate. No one cares to argue with Fate. And yet I know a 
man who prides himself upon his mathematical acumen, who 
scoffs at the idea of a plutocracy. Such are the logical miracles 
of human thought! Fate here speaks to human reason. Here 
is a riddle from the Sphinx. Solve it or be devoured. Take 
your choice ! 





* An interest series is always an implicit geometrical series, for by taking the 
unit of time large enough we can always make the conditions at any assigned rate 
such that whenever the interest falls due it will be found that the interest just 
equals the principal. E. g., > the rate is ten per cent and we make the interest 


fall due once in ten years. The interest at date of maturity will then always just 
equal the principal, and we fall into a geometrical series, with the ratio two and ten 
years as the time-unit. Of course by compounding at shorter intervals a more rapid 
increase results: i.e., the smaller the time-wnit, the more rapidly divergent is the 
series. (See also the following note.) But perhaps the real meaning of a geometrical 
series can be most vividly shown by a geometrical diagram. See previous page. 

In Fig. 1, 2AB= AB’, 2AB’ = AB”, etc., i. e., the lines AB, AB’, AB”, etc., are in 
geometrical progression, with the ratio2. Draw the dotted lines OB, BB’, B’ B”, etc., 
and produce them to T, T’, T’, etc., respectively. It will be observed that the lines 
OT, BT’, B’T”, etc., tend to assume a position that is at right angles to OS. It will 
also be discerned that it makes but little difference what our initial angle of diver- 

ence (AOB) may be, the dotted line very soon finds a position perpendicular to OS. 

his simply shows thatthe rate of interest is of but little consequence: the law is 
everything. This Jaw isa veritable tiger let loose among men; his stomach doubles 
its capacity every night and his appetite is potentially infinite. The wonder of the 
world is that human greed can keep pace with this wild beast! 


+ As the mathematical proof of this theorem offers an interesting example of alge- 
braical logic, I subjoin an analysis of the reasoning. It appears that e, being a con- 
stant and nota variable, is not an essential factor in the logic of the problem. We 
therefore reject it. The terms of our series will then be developed as follows: 1st term 
=M. 2d term = M+rM, i.e.,M(1+r). The 3d term will bein the form M’(1+r), 
it being understood that M’=the 2d term; i. e., M (1+r). Hence 3d term = 
M (1+r)(1+r). The 4th term will be in the form M” (1+r) and M” will =the 3d 
term; i.e., 4th term = M (1+ r)(1+r)(1+P). 

The law of the series is now apparent and will be clear if we rewrite the formulas 
as follows: Ist term = M. 2d term=M (1+r), 3d term=M (1+1r)*, 4th term = 
M(i+r). The mth term will be = M(1+rp-—. 

If now we expand these expressions by the Binomial Theorem we shall find that M 
is always multiplied by 1 -- ar + other terms involving higher powers of r. The value 
of a will always be one less than the number of the term of the series; i. e., in the nth 
term we have M multiplied by [1 + (n — 1)r + other terms involving higher powers of 
r). Ifr be less than unity, then the higher powers of r will at some point begin to rep- 
resent a diminishing series. But as no power of r can be as small as zero, it is clear 
that no negative element can ever enter the series. Let us therefore neglect all that 
follows (n —1)r. If we consider this one term alone it is clear that the multiplier of 
M can be made as large as we may elect by choosing n latge enough, as the coéfficient 
of r, i. e. (n — 1), can be made as large as we please and no negative term can ever fol- 
lowit. The nth term of the interest series can therefore be made greater than any 

quantity, if we take n large enough, q. e. d. 
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ITI. Relation of the Usury System to the Money Supply. 


We must always remember Kant’s pet question, “ How is it 
possible?” How is the usury system possible? What does 
interest-taking postulate? What are the conditions under which 
interest-taking becomes possible? Right here our ship’s prow 
cleaves its way through the first incoming billow. What condi- 
tions must exist in order that usury may be a natural possibility ? 
Consider well the answer to this question, for right here is the 
jutting rock upon which every existing philosophy of money 
must go to the bottom of the sea, never to be resurrected. The 
usury system is built upon the fact that the money supply is less 
than the money demand. It is only thus that interest becomes 
possible. The usury system is founded upon the idea of money 
value ; and money value is founded upon the law of supply and 
demand, That is an important proposition ; read it again. 

How does money get its “value”? “Value” here means 
“market value,” and it is the function of supply and demand. 
“ Value ” here represents the differential of supply and demand. 
Value= Demand— Supply. Unless supply falls short of demand 
there is no “value.” Value is here exactly analogous to steam 
pressure in the engine. The working pressure is the differential 
of the absolute steam pressure minus the atmospheric pressure. 
If the absolute pressure is forty-five pounds and the atmospheric 
pressure is fifteen pounds, then your working pressure is 45—15 
=30 lbs. If the absolute pressure is fifteen pounds and the at- 
mosphere is fifteen pounds, then your working energy is 15—15 
=0. The engine will do no work. If the money supply falls 
short of the money demand, then money has “ working energy ” 
and will command interest. If the money supply equals the 
money demand then money will have no “ working energy,” and 
will command no interest. 

Now in heaven’s name I entreat you, do not confuse thought 
here. One dizzy whirl of the brain and you are lost. Does 
money part with its functions when it reaches this status? An- 
swer this question right, for heretofore it has been answered 
wrong. My: fiat friend affirms that an unlimited money is a 
“worthless” money. Money becomes “ worthless” when sup- 
ply=demand. It then ceases to have “value,” that is, it ceases 
to command interest. It is right here that the whole discussion 
of the money problem has gone under the waves. We have been 
fooled by this mirage called “value.” We have overlooked the 
fact that “value ” and “utility” are two distinct matters. When 
the money supply equals the money demand money loses its 
“value”; it does not lose its utility. Until this is understood it 
is useless to proceed another inch. The air we breathe has no 
commercial “value.” Is it therefore useless? Does a thing 
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cease to be good because it becomes great? Is God of no account 
because He is infinite? Is the sea nothing to us because it is 
mighty? Are the galaxies of the night contemptible because 
they are grand ? Is a thing ugly because it is beautiful? A 
queer philosophy it is that has taken possession of our political 
economy! Your horse is valuable in proportion to his appetite. 
Starvation is the making of him! Reduce him to skin and bones 
and he will be priceless. Make him fat and sleek, fill his muscu- 
lar tissue with subtle chemical energies, and he is worthless. 
Funny, isn’t it? An intellectual miracle is modern economics ! 
Its intellectual acumen is on a par with its ethical status. The 
intellect and soul of the hog are well mated! The logic and the 
moral heart of this generation match well together. Does money 
lose its function when it loses “ commercial value”? This ques- 
tion must now have its answer. 


IV. The Definition of Money. 


What is money? Let us first analyze another question. What 
is air? It is one of the elements upon which life depends. Now 
let me picture to you the present economic philosophy by means 
of an allegory. Air is the basis of life. A man will do much in 
order to get breath. Thereisa “demand” for air. Yonder is an 
air-tight chamber in which I see a vast multitude of human beings ; 
and not only human beings but the beasts of the field. [look again 
and on the roof of this air-tight chamber I behold a strange device. 
My interpreting angel tells me thatit is an air-pump. What pur- 
pose does it serve? You shall see. I look through the window 
plates and I behold an engine. Men are standing about the 
machine and marvelling at its wonderful mechanism. An en- 
gineer stands at the lever and the engine begins to move its 
mighty piston. What is all this for? Zo work the air-pump. 
Why do these men wish to work that air-pump? Jn order that 
there may arise within a“demand” for air. They believe in 
the law of “supply and demand.” Air must have “value.” 
They propose to give it “value”; so the mighty piston contin- 
ues to work. But men are gasping for breath! Even the beasts 
of the field are seized by panic, and run to and fro with gaping 
jaws. Out upon such a dastardly scheme! What good can 
come from it? You shall see. It is a glorious invention. Wait 
till you see it all. The gasping increases as the mighty piston 
moves backwards and forwards, and the poor wretches begin to 
ery out for air. They run to and fro seeking to“ borrow.” But 
can anyone lend them air to breathe? Oh, yes! You have not 
seen the whole plan yet. Look in through this window and be- 
hold for yourself. You see those compartments ? Well, in those 
you will find certain ones called “ capitalists.” They lend to the 
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gasping multitude and take “mortgages.” But where do they 


get the air that they lend? Do they let it in from without? No 
Look again. I tell youthis is ingenious. What a noble creature 
is man! How godlike — or devil-like —in invention! In those 
dark-chambered compartments you will find smaller engines and 
smaller air-pumps. Zhe “ capitalist” pumps his air out of the 
larger chamber. Then he “lets out” the air “at interest,” and 
takes a mortgage on the carcass of the poor wretch to whom he 
lends. And so the damnable process goes on. 

You shout to the engineer of the great engine and demand 
that he stop the machine. 

He answers you in the language of the modern economist: 
“ My dear sir, you do not understand economic laws. If I stop 
this engine the air from without will rush in and we shall have 
an ‘unlimited supply. There will then cease to be any ‘eco- 
nomic demand.’ The ‘capitalist’ will perish. Air must have 
‘value’; and in order that it may have value, there must be a 
‘limit’ put upon the supply. We cannot let the supply equal 
the demand. The instant this is done these wretches will stop 
gasping for breath and our whole noble science of ‘economics’ 
will go flat to the ground. I advise you to apply for admission 
to some lunatic asylum. Do not question the wisdom of the ages. 
This method is as old as man. It has been the law of the world 
ever since the serpent entered the bowers of paradise. Our 
science is as old as human greed. Go and be cured of your 
lunacy and do not question the institutions of history.” 

Now let us have the question. What is the true concept of 
money? Has this concept anything to do with the law of supply 
and demand? Would air cease to be air if that engine should 
stop working? Would the chemical constitution of the atmos- 
phere change if the supply should be free? We are told that 
universal ruin would come to society if the money supply should 
once become equal to the demand. If this trait of “value” 
should depart from money it would bring on the judgment day 
in a jiffy. Well, do you believe it? If the air supply should 
become free would men cease to breathe? If the money supply 
should become free would men cease to buy and sell? Do not 
insult your own intelligence. You know better. You know that 
“value” as used in modern economics is an artificial product. 
There could never be any “ value” if there were not the prior fact - 
of utility. This artificial “value” assumes a natural demand. 
The men in our exhausted receiver gasp for breath because the 
habit of breathing was preéstablished. If breathing existed 
before the engine began to work, it will probably persist after 
the engine stops. This assumption that money will lose its 
utility when it loses the qualification denoted by the technical 
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term “value” contradicts its own premises. The proposition is 
too silly to be contemptible. 

What, then, is the fact? Just this: This dogma of supply 
and demand has obscured the true nature of money. We have 
been looking at money from a false point of view. We have 
been construing our money theories from the standpoint of 
dynamics. This is where our mistake has been, and it has been 
a fatal one. Money has nothing at all to do with dynamics. It 
has been subjected to dynamic conditions simply because an 
artificial problem has been raised by depressing supply below 
demand. The instant that supply rises to a level with demand 
this artificial problem vanishes and the philosophy of money 
escapes like a freed bird in the heavens. The philosophy of 
money will then rise out of the mudhole of materialism into the 
pure atmosphere of ethics. Money must be studied from the 
standpoint of ethics, not from the standpoint of mechanics. 
Money is an ethical fact. 

Money is evidence. If I possess money, it argues that I have 
parted with wealth in some form, and my money is simply a 
proof that I have the ethical right to regain my wealth. My 
money is my witness to what I have done. When I present 
money I present evidence. Money is evidence; it is proof; it 
witnesseth. 

From this point of view how absurd is the dynamic concept of 
money which makes it depend on the law of supply and demand. 
Our present philosophers say that money is valuable in propor- 
tion to its scarcity. Is evidence valuable in proportion to its 
scarcity? Can you prove more with one witness than you can 
with forty? No,no. The value of proof depends not on its 
quantity but on its quality. It is not how much but how good 
is your evidence. The test of evidence is truth. The test of 
money is truth. Does my money witness a truth or does it 
witness a lie? That is the question, and the only question. 
The counterfeit dollar is a liar. It bears false witness. What 
it witnesses to never happened. It arose outof no exchange. It 
is “fiat” and therefore absolutely worthless and morally vicious. 

My definition destroys both the philosophy of the metallist 
and the philosophy of the fiat theorist. Money is not metal; it 
is not material. It is an ethical fact, not a commodity. It is 
not fiat. It arises out of a real transaction ; it is the record of 
the transaction. It is not fiat amy more than history is fiat. 
Money is truth. The fiat dollar is a lie; the material dollar is a 
thing. Any money that tells the truth is good. Its quantity is 
of no account. One truth is not weakened by another truth. 
All that is essential to good money is, therefore, that it arise 
out of a real exchange. If it does not spring from a real ex- 
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change it is a liar and must meet the damnation that awaits all 
liars. Money is a part of ethics, and dynamic laws have nothing 
at all to do with its philosophy. The philosophy of money must 
emerge from its stage of materialism and advance to the realm 
of ethics. ‘Till this is done there will be, there can be, no refor- 
mation in society. Money is the key. If the key be lost you will 
not get through the door. <A true philosophy of money is there- 
fore the next step in social reform. 


V. The Mechanism of a Free Money Supply. 


Again Kant’s question confronts us: J/low is it possible ? 
How is a free money supply possible? By what mechanism 
shall an infinite money system be achieved ? 

First of all I direct attention to the fact that there must be a 
mechanism. The dollar is not an orphan; it is born of parents; 
it grows out of something. It is the product of a mechanism. 
What is that mechanism? Is that point clear in your mind ? 

I beg my reader also to note that the problem I am now rais- 
ing is not a philosophical one. The philosophy of money is 
stated when we have stated the nature of the money concept. I 
have demonstrated my philosophical concept and now I have to 
show by what mechanism this concept can be realized. 

It is a common postulate that the state is the money-issuing 
power. As a loose and careless way of stating an uncritical fact 
I have no objection to that proposition. But we must analyze 
the proposition. Is the state the sole agent in issuing money ? 
The state makes money. A flour mill makes flour. But the 
flour mill does not make flour out of nothing. It must have 
wheat to grind or there is no flour. The state makes money, 
but it does not make money out of nothing. The state must 
have something to put in the hopper or no money will come out 
of the mill. The state must have material to grind. Where 
does this material come from? The state issues a paper indent- 
ure called a silver certificate. The silver was put into the hop- 
per and the certificate came out of the mill. Where did the sil- 
ver come from? Some one brought it to the mint. Now this 
“some one” is one of the agencies in the issue of money. The 
state is merely a machine. It will make no money unless some 
intelligent and free being chooses to put the silver bullion into 
the hopper. The free agent in this transaction is that “ intelli- 
gent and free being” who brings the grist to mill. There is no 
freedom in the mill. The mill is so much inanimate machinery. 
The state is a party to the issue of money, but it is not a volun- 
tary party. It acts as any mechanism acts. It makes money 
just as yonder engine draws the train. There is an intelligent 
and free agent in the problem, but it is not the state. The state 
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knows nothing and wills nothing ; it simply acts as an automaton 
acts. The wood-pile tumbles down, and you cry out, “ There is 
a nigger in that wood-pile.” Now it is this “nigger” that we 
are after. We want him because he is the moral fuctor in that 
wood-pile. The question is, Js this nigger a free nigger ? 

Here is the whole question of “free coinage.” Free coinage 
asserts that it is a free nigger. Now that is the whole sum and 
substance of my proposition for a free money supply. A /ree 
money supply means a free nigger in the wood-pile. The wood- 
pile is the state and the nigger is the individual. 

But what does a free nigger mean? Does it mean free coin- 
age of gold bullion? Yes; but it also means more. Your 
nigger is not very much of a free nigger if he can only have the 
right to stir the particles of gold that may be in the wood-pile. 
He must not only be free as regards gold but he must be free as 
regards silver, too. He is not much of a free nigger if he has 
no option in regard to silver. To free coinage of gold must be 
added free coinage of silver. Is that all? Have you now got a 
free nigger? Hardly! 

Well, when will your nigger really become free? I will give 
the answer in one word: When the right of free coinage is ex- 
tended to all forms of wealth. When the right exists to convert 
any form of wealth into cash through the mechanism of the 
state, then, and not till then, will the nigger go free. When 
that happens the mechanism of exchange will have become the 
function of the state, and the slave will have burst at last his 
fetters. The money supply, therefore, becomes free when ex- 
change becomes a function of the state. Oh, “nationalism,” is 
it? That is it exactly — nationalism ! 

This, then, is my proposition: The nationalization of exchange 
is the solution of the money problem. It renders the money 
supply free and removes from money all restriction as regards 
quantity. This at one stroke delivers money from its bondage 
to the law of supply and demand. The money supply would at 
once spring to the level of the money demand. The fulcrum of 
the usurer’s lever would then have vanished, and the system of 
usury would fall of its own weight. 

The nationalization of exchange involves the nationalization 
of the mechanism of exchange. The mechanism of exchange 
involves the railway and telegraph systems, the storage and 
retail distribution of wealth, and a nationalistic banking system. 

Then see how apt becomes our concept of money. I deliver 
my wealth (so much of it as I please) to the state, and the state 
issues to me a certificate ot deposit. That certificate is my evi- 
dence. Itis my witness. It is the state’s testimony to my act. 
That testimony is good, for the witness of the state no one will 
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gainsay. Furthermore the state is pledged to redeem its testi- 
mony by delivering up my wealth again or its equivalent. The 
state simply holds my wealth in trust. The true nature of 
money then becomes apparent in practice as well as in theory. 
it is clearly an ethical fact. Truth is its only test. The ques- 
tion of volume of the currency has no import whatever. 

Can you solve the problem in any other way? I can see no 
other way. There is no other way in which the money supply 
can be raised to the level of the money demand. You cannot 
increase the money supply without you extend the idea of free 
coinage to other forms of wealth than gold and silver. And 
unless you increase the money supply till it equals the demand 
you cannot overthrow the usury system; and unless the system 
of usury is uprooted and cast into hell mathematics tells you what 
you may look for. There is but one solution to this riddle of 
the Sphinx, and that is a free money supply, which involves the 
mechanism of a nationalized system of exchange. 
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OPPOSING VIEWS BY LEGISLATORS ON THE 
AGE OF CONSENT.— A SYMPOSIUM. 


Last January, the editor of the ARENA printed a symposium 
on what are usually called the age-of-consent laws, a title the 
meaning of which would be better understood if changed to the 
age-of-protection laws. One of these articles requested any and 
all legislators in the United States, who approve of this age 
being less than eighteen years, to write his or their reasons for 
such belief, or for having voted to make the age of protection 
for girls in his state lower than the age at which the laws of 
that state held that she had sufficient knowledge and judgment 
and experience to marry, make a will or deed, or transact any 
other important matter in which a knowledge of the contents 
and force of a contract were necessary. 

A constituent of each of the nearly 9,000 legislators wrote 
a private letter to his member, urging him to respond. The 
result was simply tremendous. The ARENA office was deluged 
with replies from every state. But, significantly enough, most 
of the law-makers hastened to say that they were wholly 
opposed to the laws fixing the low ages then in force in the 
majority of states, and that they would do all in their power to 
protect the girl children of their respective states until they 
were eighteen years of age, and could be assumed to possess 
sufficient knowledge and experience to judge for and guide 
themselves. Many of the letters were long and well written and 
full of purpose. There were, however,a number of legislators 
in each state who were wholly silent—who made no reply at 
all; but there were only two in the whole United States who 
responded with a defence of the low age. One of these was 
Representative A. C. Tompkins, of Owensboro, Ky.; the other 
was Representative C. H. Robinson, of Iowa. These two are 
absolutely the only law-makers, out of nearly 9,000 appealed to, 
who were willing to sign their names to an argument upon this 
side and let their constituents know it. The others who voted 
that way were simply silent. Since these two states will be 
given unenviable prominence in this matter, it is only fair to them 
to say that a large number of letters and articles on the other 
side came from these states also. And since Kentucky and Iowa 
furnish the only law-makers who are willing to go before the 
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public and the women of their states with a printed public 
defence in favor of holding a child of twelve or thirteen years 
equally guilty of her own social and physical destruction with 
her companion, although he might be forty years of age, it is 
deemed fair to these two states that in this same issue one of 
the articles submitted in favor of a higher age be printed also. 
Thus we have given absolutely all the arguments in favor of a 
low age which have been sent by law-makers, while it would be 
impossible, even if a half year of the ARENA were devoted to 
this alone, to print all the papers submitted by legislators who 
believe that the age of majority should be also the age of pro- 
tection. 

Meantime, the legislatures of thirty-two states have been in 
session during the winter and spring. In most of these the bill 
to make the age of protection eighteen years has been intro- 
duced and argued. In some it has failed of passage ; in some it 
is still pending ; in two— California and New Hampshire — it 
passed and was vetoed by the governor; and in a number it has 
become a law. 

The empire state of New York has led the world in its bill 
and in the action taken by its men of science. The two State 
Medical Societies (Allopathic and Homeopathic) passed 
resolutions demanding this legislation in the interest of public 
health and future generations. The legislature passed it with 
but one dissenting vote (Representative John P. Madden) on 
the final ballot, and the governor signed the bill April 27. It is 
in some regards the most stringent bill presented by any 
state. 

The claim that “ You can’t legislate morality into people,” 
and that “ This is a mere question of morals, with which law 
should not meddle,” etc., will be effectively met by the medical 
arguments to be presented later on, when all the reports are in, 
and the final record and remodelled “ Black List” are made. It 
is a noticeable feature that in several instances associated- -press 
dispatches were sent out stating that the bill had passed in a 
given state, and the record was sent to this office with marked 
copy of the dispatch, but that afterward the bill would be 
recalled, resubmitted, and defeated. Evidently the desire was 
to get the credit for what was not done. No state feels proud 
of a low position in the “Black List.” It is but just to add 
that one physician in California (not a legislator), a provision- 
dealer in Louisiana, a woman in Kansas, and some person sign- 
ing “ A mother of boys and girls” also sent what they believed 
to be arguments in favor of a low age. This is absolutely all. 
To give two (the entire number submitted by legislators) of 
these six is more than a fair hearing to that side. It would be 
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impossible to give one-third of those received which favored 
protecting youth against its own ignorance or folly until it shall 
have arrived at an age when maturity of judgment enables the 
lawmakers to say : 

«“ From this date you must depend upon your own judgment, 
and if you wreck your chances of happiness, health, and success 
in life by your own deliberate choice, you must bear the conse- 
quences and the penalties which will fall. Until now we guarded 
not only you, but society, against your ignorance, for society 
cannot afford to be swamped by diseased men and women whose 
life-blood was polluted before they understood.” 

HELEN H. GARDENER. 


IOWA. 
Tue AGE or Consent, So-CaLiep. 


In the January number of the ARENA there appeared a 
series of articles under the title, “The Shame of America — 
The Age of Consent Laws in the United States.” The good 
ladies, ministers, and physicians who wrote the articles have 
neglected to quote a single line from any of the statutes which 
they so sweepingly condemn as being contrary to the interests 
of morality and chastity, and enacted for the special benefit of 
the moral lepers who prowl through the world devouring the 
young and the innocent; and I am satisfied, from the lack of 
knowledge of statutes displayed in the said articles, the writers 
have never even read the statutes against which they declaim so 
violently. The fact is, they have with one accord accepted the 
theory that the laws of most of the states permit the violator of 
female virtue to go scot free and unwhipped of justice, if his 
victim is over the so-called age of consent and he is able to 
show that she consented to the act. Their favorite expression 
is, that by reason of these laws “a young girl may legally con- 
sent to her own ruin.” 

One contributor says : 


The age-of-consent legislation is so entirely foreign to Christianity, 
so inconsistent with Christian civilization, that we are compelled to 
wonder whence it came. It violates every principle of purity which 
Christ laid down in His interpretation of the seventh commandment. 
The follies of society and the fires of lust are not sufficient to create 
such an outrage on womanhood. It must be a heritage from some 
dark past. 


He then proceeds, ad nauseam, with the unsavory details of 
sex worship as practised by the Syrians, Babylonians, Greeks, 
and other pagan nations of antiquity, and closes with a fiery 
peroration in which he demands that all age-of-consent laws be 
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erased. The whole article shows the writer’s utter ignorance 
of the so-called age-of-consent laws. 

Another contributor says: 

‘*Such legislation is directly in the interest of vice. The line is 
drawn just where those interested in vice would have it. It is certainly 
as illogical as cruel, that at an age when a girl’s consent is not held 
sufficient for legal marriage, it should be held sufficient to justify her 
destruction. A man may not legally marry the minor daughter of 
another without his consent, but he is legally free to seduce her if he 
can. 

Another says: 

Thus unchastity is criminal up to the age of consent; after that it is 
immoral, but not criminal. 

a 

No such a state of affairs exists as is depicted by these writers. 
There is no state in the Union in which a marriage is illegal 
simply because the bride is a minor and has married without 
the consent of her guardian. The statutes simply punish those 
who aid and abet such a marriage, but the marriage itself is 
legal. Neither is there any state in which a man is free to se- 
duce a minor if he can; and as to unchastity being criminal up 
to the age of consent and only immoral but not criminal there- 
after, I doubt if the writer can himself explain his meaning after 
he shall have read one or more of the statutes against which he 
is indulging in so much invective. 

I do not question the sincerity of the writers of these articles. 
Zach one evidently believes that each of the states, except Kan- 
sas and Montana, has upon its statute-book a law authorizing 
and legalizing the seduction of all females over the so-called 
age of consent. 

A careful examination of these statutes will satisfy these re- 
formers that I am right when I say there are no age-of-consent 
laws such as they are fighting; in fact, there are no age-of- 
consent laws at all. The expression is one coined by attorneys 
and courts for convenience in speaking of certain features in 
the law for the punishment of rape, by which its severe penal- 
ties, death in several of the states, and imprisonment for life in 
the others, are extended to a class of offenders who would other- 
wise escape the severest punishment. These laws, then, instead 
of being in the interest of vice, and for the purpose of permit- 
ting the escape of lecherous scoundrels who prey upon the igno- 
rance of young girls, are for the very opposite purpose of pro- 
tecting virtue and chastity, and of meting out to those same 
lecherous scoundrels the severest punishments known to the 
law ; and any reputable judge or attorney will bear me out in 
the statement that such is not only their purpose, but also their 
effect. 
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Most if not all those who are so urgently advocating the rais- 
ing of the age of consent, so-called, to eighteen, have confounded 
in their own minds the two crimes of rape and seduction. Rape 
is the carnal knowledge of a woman forcibly and against her 
will; but if it appears that she has consented to the intercourse, 
it cannot be punished as rape, but it may still be punished as 
seduction if it appears from the evidence that her consent was 
secured by means of false promises, flattery, pretended court- 
ship, promise of marriage, or other seductive arts. 

The law-makers of the several states, however, for the pur- 
pose of visiting condign punishment upon the inhuman brutes 
who would take advantage of the ignorance and innocence of 
very young girls by procuring their consent to an act of the 
nature of which they could know but little, have engrafted upon 
the statute for the punishment of rape a clause which makes 
sexual intercourse alone with these very young girls, rape, and 
punishable as such; and the villain is not permitted to have his 
punishment mitigated by showing that his victim consented to 
the act. This legislation is based upon the proposition that a 
very young girl can have no such sufficient knowledge of the act 
or its consequences as to give any intelligent consent.* 

Criminal homicide is the unlawful killing of a human being, 
and yet the law visits the highest penalty only upon the man 
who is found guilty of murder in the first degree; but how 
unfair it would be to say that 2 murderer was allowed to go 
scot free, simply because the circumstances in that particular 
case were such that the homicide was punishable in a different 
manner than by death or imprisonment for life. To determine 
whether the laws of any state fairly protect life, as far as the 
law may be a protection, all the laws of the state for the punish- 
ment of homicide and felonious assault must be examined; and 
to determine whether the laws of a state fairly protect virtue, in 
so far as the law may be a protection, all the statutes of the 
state punishing the violation of female chastity or attempts 
against it must be considered. 

The space into which such an article must be condensed will 
not admit of a synopsis of the laws of each state, but as they 
are all substantially the same I shall quote from the statutes of 
Iowa. 


Section 3861 of our Code provides 


If any person ravish and carnally know any female of the age of 
thirteen or more, by force and against her will, or carnally know and 
abuse any female child under the age of thirteen years, he shall be 








 *This paragraph explains and answers itself. All we claim is that “until a girl is 
eighteen, she is entitled to this latter protection, and that it is rape up to that time, 
even if she consents. H. H. G. 
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punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for life or any term of 
years. 

Is there anything in that statute repugnant to the teachings 
of Christianity ? Is there anything there which is so horrible that 
it must be a heritage from some dark past? And yet this is one 
of the offensive laws which the so-called reformers are crying 
down as a disgrace to civilization and a shame to America.* 

Section 3863 provides : 

If any person unlawfully have carnal knowledge of any female by 
administering to her any substance, or by any other means producing 
such stupor, or such imbecility of mind or weakness of body, as to pre- 
vent effectual resistance, or have such carnal knowledge of any idiot 
or any female naturally of such imbecility of mind or weakness of body 
as to prevent effectual resistance, he shall upon conviction be punished 
as provided in the section relating to ravishment (3861). 

Our supreme court, in construing what shall be considered as 
amounting to consent, has held that even where the female is 
over the age of thirteen, if she be still very young, with a mind 
not enlightened to the nature of the act to which it is claimed 
she consented, the jury should demand much more clear and 
convincing evidence of consent than if she were older, better 
informed, and more intelligent; for while consent implies sub- 
mission, submission does not necessarily imply consent; and the 
mere submission of a young and uninformed female in the hands 
of a strong man cannot be taken to show consent.f 


There are other laws upon our statute books for the protection 


of chastity. 
Section 3865 of the Code provides: 


If any person take or entice away any unmarried female under the 
age of eighteen years from her father, mother, guardian, or other person 
having the legal charge of her person, for the purpose of prostitution, 
he shall upon conviction be punished by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for not more than three years, or by fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars and imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
one year. } 


* This is the one law with which we are dealing. We simply object to limiting the 
age to thirteen. The italicsare mine. We insist that the state should hold that until 
a girl is eighteen it is rape whether she consents or not, because she is not of age to 
comprehend the results to herself when she is under that age, and hence cannot “ con- 
sent” so as to make a mere civil wrong out of that which is in fact a crime against 
her and against the state by reason of the results unappreciated by her because of 
her immatured judgment. G 

+ Which merely proves our case, and that the supreme court recognizes that she is 
incompetent to consent at thirteen, and the law should so state. This is our whole 
claim. Weare glad to know that it has been so held by the lowa supreme court. It 
remains only, then, for the legislature to stand by its own highest court to pass the 
law we ask. H. H. G. 

t The fatal little “or” in this law makes it a finable offence, which allows to 
escape the very ones who are the most guilty, or reduces a possible term of imprison- 
ment to a jail term of only one year. H. H. G. 
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In construing this statute our supreme court has held that 
even though the defendant believed and had good reason to 
believe that the female was more than eighteen years of age, it 
should be no defence if the fact was otherwise. 

Our statute for the punishment of seduction, section 3867 of 
the Code, provides: 


If any person seduce and debauch any unmarried woman of previously 
chaste character, he shall be punished by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for not more than five years, or by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars and imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding one year. 


Does that section license the seduction of any female of what- 
ever age? 

All the courts of this country in passing upon questions raised 
in seduction cases have construed the laws most liberally for the 
protection of virtue and most stringently against its destroyer. 
It has been held in this state that a representation by the de- 
fendant that the act was in itself innocent, and promising pres- 
ents in a particular case, was sufficient to sustain a conviction; 
and in numerous cases it has been held that any artifice, promise, 
flattery, deception, or the like will be sufficient to sustain a con- 
viction, 


Section 3873 provides that, for an assault with intent to com- 
mit rape, the defendant may be punished by imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for twenty years.* 

Section 4008 provides that adultery may be punished by impris- 
onment in the penitentiary for three years or by fine and im- 
prisonment in the county jail; and the keeper of a house of 
ill-fame, or anyone, who entices a woman of previously chaste 
character to enter such a house may also be punished by impris- 
onment in the penitentiary; and heavy fines and imprisonments 
are provided for the punishment of those who are guilty of 
indecent exposure and other acts of lewdness. 

The advocates of a change in the law raising the age of con- 
sent, so-called, to eighteen years, always contemplate that the 
victim is of previous chaste character; and yet it is a fact as 
true as it is deplorable, that the majority of the inmates of houses 
of ill.fame have fallen long before they have arrived at that age.t 
The reason why the law will not permit a defendant charged 
with the ravishment of a child under the age of thirteen to plead 











* All good so far as they go, but the one point aimed at is not met by these laws. 
No one denies that these are good. We simply ask that the legislature of lowa do 
what Mr. Robinson says the supreme court does, namely, hold that even if the child is 
over thirteen (up to eighteen) she is too immature to be (legally) competent to give 
“consent,” and therefore all such relation with her is punishable as rape. 
H. H. G. 


t Which proves all the more the necessity of protecting the girls under on. 
. H. Ga. 
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consent as a defence, is because it holds the presumption to be 
conclusive that on account of her ignorance of the act and its 
consequences she can give no intelligent consent. But it is 
evident that this presumption can no longer obtain in the case 
of one who has been deflowered; then to change the words 
thirteen to eighteen in said section 3861 of our statute would 
render a man or boy liable to imprisonment for life for yielding 
to the solicitation of a prostitute who had long before been 
despoiled of her virginity, if she happened to be under eighteen 
years of age, a punislament so enormous as compared with the 
offence that it needs no argument to condemn it. 

It seems strange to us that not one of the advocates of the 
theory that the so-called age-of-consent laws are in the interest 
of vice has had the fairness to quote bodily the statutes to which 
they object, so that your readers may have the opportunity to 
see for themselves whether they will bear the construction put 
upon them by the writers in your January number. After a 
careful reading of all those articles I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that the writers have never read the statutes under discus- 
sion, or that if they have it has not been with any clear under- 
standing of their purpose and effect, and in connection with the 
other laws of the state for the protection of virtue and the 
punishment of vice. 

I would therefore suggest to those writers that if they desire 
to be fair, and I hope they do, they should read carefully the 
statutes above mentioned, and then talk with some reputable 
lawyer having an experience in criminal practice, or some judge 
of a trial court, in regard to the object and effect of the so- 
called age-of-consent laws, and they will then be prepared to 
write articles on the subject without wasting so much invective 
against laws which do not exist, and so much energy in pound- 
ing straw men of their own creation. 


C. H. ROBINSON [Democrat]. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


It appears that the “respectable judges and lawyers’’ of the Iowa 
Supreme Court do not agree with Representative Robinson, nor do the 
writers in the ARENA, several of whom have been very familiar not 
only with all the laws quoted, but with the practical workings of ** fin- 
able ’’ offences of this nature, as well as with the pitiful results of the 
awful fact that ‘the majority of inmates of houses of ill-fame became 
so”? when too young to realize what the life and death, both social and 
physical, could mean. It is to prevent just this state of things that we 
ask this law. We trust that lowa may respond as unmistakably as have 
New York, Arizona, Idaho, Colorado, and a number of other states 
whose records will soon be given. H. H. G. 
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PROTECTION FOR IMMATURE GIRLHOOD. 


To every worker in the field of moral reform it is very en- 
couraging to have a magazine like the ARENA helping fight 
the battles on this line. As a legislator interested not only in 
the material welfare of Iowa, but also in the things which “ make 
for righteousness,” this article is written. 

The writer made an attempt to pass a bill in the Iowa legis- 
lature fixing the age of consent at eighteen, but finding it im- 
possible he compromised on fifteen, a raise of two years, and 
was successful in the senate, but the bill failed in the house- 
sifting committee, whose chairman was a deadly enemy of the 
measure. Next session I shall again present the bill, with the 
age fixed at eighteen, with good prospects for success. 

The diagram presented in the January ARENA ought to 
bring the blush of shame to the face of every lover of humanity 
in the state of Iowa. Its effect on the writer was to intensify 
his determination that as long as his fellow-citizens intrusted 
him with the responsible position of state senator he would 
labor to efface this dark blot from the statute-books of the 
state. Nineteenth-century civilization, with its Christlike 
humanitarianism, demands that this be done. In the name of 
all that is pure and holy, what shall law protect if not innocent 
girlhood? A girl’s material interests are protected by law. If 
she has no parent a guardian is appointed, but while in this 
the law says that her mind is not matured sufticiently to care 
for her material interests, the same law says in Iowa that from 
the age of thirteen she is competent to barter or to give away 
the priceless jewel of her womanly virtue, and consent to her 
own moral ruin. 

As the ARENA is read in Iowa by men and women who 
think, I appeal to them to wake up to the dishonor of our state 
in this matter. 

In legislative work regarding raising the age of consent the 
only argument with seeming plausibility given me by the op- 
ponents of the bill was the danger of scheming females of low 
character getting boys into trouble. Facts show that it is not 
boys who ruin immature girls; it is lecherous scoundrels who 
are mature in sensuality and lust. To prove this as an Jowa 
fact, one has but to enter the Benedict Home in the city of Des 
Moines and he will find it is but seldom that one of its inmates 
was ruined by a man under the age of twenty-one. 

Ye citizens of Iowa who dwell in comfortable homes, ye who 
have surrounded your children with the protective environ- 
ments of the Christian home, will you not hearken to an appeal 
for legal protection for the girls of the poor, for the girls who 
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have lost a mother’s watchful eye and protecting care, for the 
girls who are in part or wholly homeless, for the girls who are 
the prey of the sleek, suave, mature debauchee? Every princi- 
ple of philanthropic humanity calls for this. 

Legislators of the state of Iowa, as your fellow-worker, as 
one who believes you intend to make the law of right your 
action in legislation, I pray you to give this matter thought, 
and I am certain on investigation that the only objection raised 
at the last session will vanish — that is, protection for the 
boys. You will find it is mature vice which, with its insinuating 
deviltry, thus assails immature girlhood. 

Would a father in dying leave a material inheritance to the 
control of a girl under the age of eighteen? No. It is a rec- 
ognized principle that society is under obligation to protect the 
helpless and immature: in every other direction than this the 
protection is given. Let this relic of the dark days of the past, 
when woman was a vassal, when the world was watered by her 
tears wrung from her heart by brute force, be blotted out. 
Morality is the basis of solid government; female chastity is 
one of its bulwarks. The work of the mature scoundrel, at 
whom this legislation is aimed, is to destroy female morality. 

The law now permits a scoundrel matured in crime to rob a 
mere child of her virtue, of that which is to her of priceless 


value, and by setting up the plea of “consent” he escapes the 
punishment which ev ery principle of equity would inflict upon 
him! He goes free. What of his victim? Her life is ruined. 
If it had been a matter of transfer of property, the law would 
have given her protection. 


J. E. ROWEN [Senator, Republican]. 
Iowa. 


Raise THE AGE or Consent. 


The January number of the ARENA contains a “ symposium 
on the Age-of-Consent Laws in the United States.” I am 
asked for an expression of my views. My answer is easily 
made: I favor most heartily this move, and am willing to do all 
that I can for it. If we are to have a law of this character at 
all, let us have a proper one, for whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well. If the female is to reach her majority at the 
age of eighteen years, and is a legal “ infant ” under that age, as 
in Iowa (being unable to contract marriage except by consent of 
parent or guardian, and by marriage she as all minors attains 
majority), why not place the age of consent and of valid mar- 
riage at one and the same age? The evident intent of the law 
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is to protect her property interests during that period. Then 
why not protect her virtue, her person, as against brutes ? 

I regret the necessity of such a law; we all regret that higher 
civilization has not rendered such laws unnecessary; but it has 
not as yet. No, the fact remains that we are confronted with a 
“ condition,” not a “theory,” and some one has said “that evil 
men and seducers shall wax worse and worse ”; and if criminal 
statistics are to be relied upon, I fear the prediction may be un- 
comfortably true in our own day. 

Both “force” and “resistance” are considered in determin- 
ing crime where a female is thirteen years of age or upwards. 
The finding of the court is: “ The force necessary on the one 
hand, and the resistance required on the other, to constitute the 
crime, depend upon the relative mental and physical strength of 
the parties and the circumstances surrounding them ” (State vs. 
Tarr, 28 Iowa, 397). But when the female is under thirteen 
years of age, “criminal knowledge and abuse of,” is a crime, 
and, like the other, punishable “ by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for life or any ter ™m of years.” In this last case both 
“force” and “resistance ” are left out, neither being considered 
essential to establish crime. Also “ The fact that defendant 
does not know that the child is under that age will be immate- 
rial” (State vs. Newton, 44 Iowa, 45). 

This is a good law and requires but little changing to make it 
a better. There seems to be quite an extensive agreement that 
thirteen years is entirely too low, and yet a fear that eighteen 
years may be too high. And here allow me to present the 
opinion of some of our best judicial and legal minds, to wit: 

“T am in favor of raising the age of consent, but think that 
eighteen years is rather an extreme view of the question; but 
if it were a question of leaving it where it is or of raising it even 
to eighteen years, I would be in favor of the latter, because I 
think that would be a less evil, less inconsistent, and less dan- 
gerous than our present law. The difficulty and danger of rais- 
ing it above sixteen years is to open the field for blackmailing 
and designing females, who will inveigle unsuspecting and sus- 
ceptible youth into situations in w hich a yielding to an almost 
irresistible temptation will place them within the power of the 
female; and this question as to what age it would be safest and 
best for the law, in protection to both female and male, is one 
really of practical judgment. My judgment would be sixteen 
years as practically the safest age at which the age of consent 
could be fixed. Thirteen years is ridiculously too low; eighteen 
years would be perhaps practically too high. This is A question 
of judgment, in my opinion, of experience, of knowledge of 
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men and women, and is physiological also, as well as sociologi- 
cal, and has many sides to its consideration.” 

Will the mothers say whether it shall be sixteen years or 
eighteen years? As all legislation is the result of compromise, 
the writer, desiring such a law as will tend to promote the gen- 
eral good, will accept sixteen or eighteen years, being heartily 
in favor of the move.* 


Z. HW. GURLEY. 


Pleasanton, lowa. [ Representative, Republican. ] 


KENTUCKY. 
The Ace or CoNnseENT FROM A _ Puysi0-PsyYCHOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT. 


When we wish to determine the age at which the human fe- 
male becomes cognizant of the carnal qualifications and attri- 
butes of sex, and is thus enabled to understand and appreciate 
the effects of cohabitation as an act between herself and the 
human male, in which a supreme function of nature occurs, we 
must dismiss from our minds all emotional sentiment, and regard 
the question with the calm, dispassionate scrutiny of scientific 
observation, in which the feelings have no place. 

In the pages of a magazine like the ARENA one must avoid 
giving offence, hence the discussion of this question from the 
standpoint which I have chosen (and which I regard as the 
true one, i. e., the physio-psychological) must be carried on 
through the agency of generalities — arma logicorum that are 
neither very effective nor very desirable. Wherever, therefore, 
in this paper there appears an assertion unsupported by the 
necessary proofs of its absolute veracity and scientific accuracy, 
the reader may rest assured that these necessary proofs are in 
my possession, and are only withheld from my argument by the 
force of those circumstances and surroundings amid which this 
essay appears. 

Sully, in his remarkable papers on the psychology of children, 
states that children become self-conscious at the ‘beginning of 
the third year. I am inclined to believe, however, that a con- 
scious recognition of self begins, most frequently, at an earlier 
age, say about the twenty-eighth month. As soon as a conscious- 
ness of self is born, the child ceases to be a mere animal and 
enters a higher plane of existence, an existence in which it is 
capable of experiencing abstract ideation; and as soon as ab- 
stract ideation is inaugurated, the faculty of appreciating ethical 





* Space forbids giving others from Iowa, which are. on this side. H, H. G. 
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deductions and conclusions is, to a certain extent, created in the 
psychical organism. 

While ethics are, to a large extent, undoubtedly acquired, the 
capability of appreciating morals is, unquestionably, the result 
of inherited experiences; hence children of white ancestors, 
when placed amid moral surroundings, quickly appreciate and 
acquire moral habitudes of thought, so that children of nine and 
ten years fully understand and recognize actions which evince 
moral obliquity. It will be observed that I here particularize, 
designating the children of white ancestors. My reasons for so 
doing will become obvious further along in this paper. 

In these days of enlightenment and civilization, religious in- 
struction and moral training enter very largely into the lives of 
children, thereby evoking an early knowledge of good and evil; 
hence it most frequently happens that, when the first dawnings 
of sexual appetite make their appearance, this natural desire is, 
under proper instructions, changed in character and becomes an 
acquired psychical habitude — religious emotion. For it is a fact, 
and one capable of easy demonstration, that there is a close 
relationship between religious emotion and sexual desire — the 
natural desire and the acquired emotion taking the places of one 
another, on occasions unconsciously and without volitional effort 
on the part of the subjects in whom the transformation takes 
place. 

A writer in one of the recent magazines * attributes this rela- 
tionship to psychical atavism, tracing it back to its origin in the 
worship of Priapus. Be its cause whatever it may, Providence 
makes an effective use of this relationship in order to check 
undue and promiscuous sexual intercourse. The girl of twelve 
years (the age’of consent in this state, Kentucky) who has re- 
ceived moral instruction and training, is abundantly qualified to 
protect her honor. In point of fact, the white girl of twelve 
anywhere throughout the civilized world, unless she is degener- 
ate and imbecile, is abundantly qualified, so far as intellect is 
concerned, to protect her virginity if she so desires. Ignorance 
cannot be advanced in extenuation of any lapse from virtue in 
girls of this age, for their physical dev elopment precludes any 
such plea. When backed by good moral training I regard the 
twelve-year-old girl as being as capable of resisting the wiles of 
the seducer as any older woman.t So far as I can ascertain, 
the logical faculty is more highly developed in girls of twelve 





* Dr. James Weir, Jr.: “ An Example of Psychic Atavism,” Journal of Mental and 
Nervous Diseases, October, 1894. 

t It can hardly be necessary for a serious reply to be made to sucha statement as 
this. Simply apply the same reasoning to her general mental capacity, her knowledge 
of the value of property, her experience in the relations of cause and effect, her grasp 
of life and its meanings, and it becomes plain that a statement like this is so far from 
true as to be absurd on the face of it. H. 
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years than it is in girls of sixteen or seventeen. After pubes- 
cence, the emotional nature of woman becomes highly devel- 
oped, which, in a measure, obtunds the ratiocinative faculty, so 
that the non-menstruating girl of twelve evinces a logical prowess 
which surpasses that of the girl of sixteen or seventeen. 

Again, it is a well-known fact that the human female, as a 
rule, up to the time of menstruation surpasses the male in point 
of mental acumen. This is also noticeable in females through- 
out the entire mammalian kingdom. The young bitch, before 
ovulation, is invariably chosen by dog-fanciers for her superior 
intelligence, especially if she is to be taught any branch of work 
in the hunting-field which requires extraordinary intelligence. 
So well known are these facts that ovariotomy is frequently 
performed on female dogs before the establishment of ovulation, 
in order that this high degree of mental acuteness may be pre- 
served, The non-menstruating girl of twelve who has ordinary 
intelligence backed by moral training is better able to withstand 
the arts of the seducer than her older sister in whom vita sexualis 
has been fully established. In the non-ovulating girl of twelve, 
libido, a powerful and very often overwhelming incentive toward 
coitus, is either entirely absent or, at least, felt only in a vague 
and feeble manner; while in the ovulating female it reaches its 
acme. 

The framers of the law which fixed the age of consent at 
twelve years in this state were fully aware of these physio- 
psy chological fact8 ; they were not blinded by false sentiment, 
and, while giving the young girl that measure of protection 
which she deserves, also took into consideration the male mem- 
ber of society, who is also worthy of protection. Sexual desire 
belongs equally to the male and female human being, and the 
law-makers of this state were then, and are now, unwilling to 
inflict the heaviest penalty of the law on the male when there is 
a possibility that the female is also to blame. 

The penalty for rape on an infant under twelve in this state 
is death or confinement in the penitentiary for life, and statis- 
tics will show that the law, in this respect, is carried out to its 
fullest extent. Finally, the experience of the entire world shows 
that no amount of legislation can command sexual morality. 
The great and, in my opinion, the only safeguard against 
social impurity is to be found in moral instruction by virtuous 
fathers and mothers. When vita sexrualis is established at or 
near puberty, this moral training will bear fruit, and the young 
girl, yearning for she knows not what, will in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred find perfect satisfaction in religious 
emotion. 

There is one other objection, and that too a vital one, to any 
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interference with the law as to consent in this state, as it now 
stands. The laws of the United States place the negro female 
on the same plane with the white female, declaring them iden- 
tical in every particular. Natural law, however, declares that, 
psychologically and functionally, they are widely differing indi- 
viduals. The menstrual function becomes established in the 
white Kentucky girl usually at about the fourteenth year, while 
in negro girls ovulation occurs about the eleventh year. Fre- 
quently it occurs as early as the tenth year. I am informed by 
Dr. Stimson Lambert, of Owensboro, Ky., a painstaking and 
accurate observer, that seventy-five per cent of negro girls men- 
struate at the eleventh year. Dr. Lambert also assures me that 
he has now under his care a negro girl who is in her twelfth 
year and who is pregnant. Negroes, in a natural state, are not 
given to undue sensuality; they are like the lower mammalia in 
this respect. As soon, however, as they fall under the influence 
of civilization they become inordinately sensual. The negro is 
rarely accused of committing rape on the females of his own 
race. “ The reason for this is the natural complaisance of the 
females of his own race, the male being able to easily satisfy his 
desire without violence.” 

We see at once what a terrible weapon for evil the elevating 
of the age of consent would be when placed in the hands of a 
lecherous, sensual negro woman, who for the sake of blackmail 
or revenge would not hesitate to bring criminal action even 
though she had been a prostitute since her eleventh year! Any- 
one acquainted with the American negro, a semi-civilized savage, 
will understand at once what bearing this has on the question 
without further enlightenment on my part. Taking the facts 
above cited into consideration, it would be manifestly unjust to 
tamper with the law as it now stands. 

A. C. TOMPKINS [Representative]. 

Owensboro, Ky. 


Let THE AGE or Masority BE THE AGE OF CONSENT. 


In common, no doubt, with many others who have never had 
their attention called directly to the subject, I had supposed 
that the laws of all states had fixed some age at which a female 

yas incapable of consenting to her own ruin by one of the 
opposite sex, some age at which her “consent” could not be 
pleaded as a bar to punishment for crime, and had supposed 
that the wisdom of legislative bodies had ascertained the proper 
age (if there is such a thing as a proper age, which I doubt) 
when a woman’s consent could reduce the grade of crime on the 
part of the man. 
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In the fall of 1893 I was elected to the legislature. Shortly 
afterward I was called on by a lady whom I had long known as 
one of the best women of our section. She came to solicit my 
vote on a bill that was to be introduced in the legislature to 
raise the age of consent; she gave me some documents and 
promised ¢o callagain. A few days later she came to see me 
again. I told her I would vote for the bill with some modifica- 
tion. She wished the age made eighteen; I thought sixteen a 
better age. I had not given the matter much attention, and 
used what I thought were arguments to sustain my position. 
She quietly answered: “ We shall thank you for your vote for 
sixteen, but it ought not to be less than eighteen. I shall see 
you again at Frankfort”; and she bade me good day. 

When the legislature assembled, the ladies were on hand and 
the bill was introduced in the senate. I was a member of the 
house, but as I expected the bill to come to us later I concluded 
to “ post up” onthe matter. Then to my surprise I learned that 
there were three states in this Union where a child of ten years of 
age could surrender herself to the lust of a male brute of human 
species, and that he could plead her “consent” in his defense— 
that at an age when her notions of ordinary right and wrong 
were but partly developed she could give consent to her moral 
and physical ruin. I also learned that four other great states, 
including my own, had fixed the age at twelve years; and then 
I wondered if those who had fixed this age had sisters and 
daughters, and if so if they were willing to let them depend 
upon such laws as this for protection. 

I also found that many of the members, like myself, had not 
known what the law was; and I had no doubt of the speedy 
passage of the bill by the senate, and that as soon as it came to 
the house its passage would be the merest formality. To my 
utter surprise the bill was so mangled and altered in the senate 
as to be worthless. It was too late to introduce another bill 
in the house and send it to the senate, and the old law still 
disgraces us. 

During the progress of the debate in the senate I was sur- 
prised at the arguments (?) introduced in opposition to the bill. 
One gentleman wanted the boys protected against the evil- 
minded girls. He thought that such a bill as this, if passed, 
would expose the boys to all sorts of blackmail from cunning 
sirens of less than sixteen years of age; that it would fill our 
penitentiaries with young boys. I had a better opinion of 
Kentucky boys than to believe him. The more arguments I 
heard against the bill the more I became convinced of the 
necessity for its passage. That it did not pass is a stain upon 
our state which I hope will be speedily wiped out. 
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I have read attentively the articles in your January number 
on this subject, and feel that in directing public attention to 
this matter you have performed a service which cannot be over- 
estimated, and which must result in raising the age of consent 
everywhere. 

I presume that many of those who are most earnest in this 
matter do not appreciate the great temptation to which children 
are exposed. <A statement that was once made to me may serve 
to horrify and enlighten them. While I was in one of the 
largest cities in the country, a few years ago, I made the ac- 
quaintance of a “man about town” who frequently dropped 
into our office. We were discussing some of, the wealthy men 
of the city. One was mentioned whom he at once spoke of as 
a scoundrel. On asking in what his evil deeds lay, I was 
informed that he had a suite of rooms in charge ‘tof a woman 
whose business it was to provide for the satisfaction of his lust, 
and that only young girls were in demand, and virgins were 
preferred. I have no doubt that this estimable gentleman 
would object to raising the “age of consent” for fear that it 
might result in some siven entrapping some inmocent youth. 

The discussion of this question has settled the matter in my 
mind, that no woman is fit to dispose of her person at an earlier 
age than she is of her property. If she must attain her major- 
ity before she can sell a piece of property, she certainly should 
not be permitted to sell herself to perdition at an earlier age. 
If one who sells to or buys from a minor is punished by the loss 
of the goods he sells or the money he pays, and is debarred 
from saying that the minor agreed to it, shall he be permitted 
to say that “consent ” will permit him to ruin a child at an age 
when her doll is her most valued possession? 

My term as a member of the Kentucky legislature has ex- 
pired. I shall, however, be a candidate again this fall, and if 
elected [ shall use every effort in my power to take Kentucky 
from the black list of states where children can consent to their 
own ruin, and shall not be satisfied with any age less than that 
at which a woman can dispose of her property; and if there are 
in my district any gentlemen (?) of lecherous propensities I 
would suggest to them that it may be to their interest to see 
that I am not reélected. 


WILL H. LYONS [Representative]. 
Covington, Ky. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS: A REMINISCENT STUDY. 


BY RICHARD J. HINTON. 


A youthful Englishman but three years resident in the 
land of an earnest adoption, I found myself for the first time 
in Boston on the day before Anthony Burns was arrested as 
a fugitive slave. Having devoured in my boyhood all the 
books relating to the United States that had fallen in my 
way, the revolutionary scenes in and around Boston, with 
their names and associations, had grown more familiar even 
than the distant scenes of my earlier years. 

I was full of delight then in being at the “Hub.” My 
first day was spent at Bunker Hill and in Cambridge. My 
second day, however, was devoted to cursing the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and trying to realize how hideous a farce a 
republic might sometimes be. I had already taken out my 
first papers, and felt, 1 must confess, a good deal like tearing 
them up on the 25th of May, 1854, when Charles F. Suttle of 
Virginia applied to Edward G. Loring, as United States 
commissioner, for the rendition to him of a fugitive slave by 
the name of Anthony Burns. The first weapon I ever owned 
was in my possession that night—an old-fashioned Allen’s 
revolver—a “pepper-box” as we afterward and scornfully 
termed them a couple of years later when, in Kansas, 
Northern men began to understand the need and use of 
weapons. Thad some six years before learned my “facings” 
and how to handle and load a musket in the ranks of a sedi- 
tious company of “physical-foree” Chartists, just before 
Feargus O'Connor led us all to folly and disaster; so there 
was but little ecompunction on my part in essaying to be 
again a “rebel” for “liberty’”—even though it was only for 
that of a “niggah.” 

I recall all this because it marks to me a striking incident, 
for on the evening of the 26th I first heard Wendell Phillips 
and Theodore Parker speak at a Faneuil Hall meeting,. 
which punctuated the history of that period with oratory fit 
for Attic philosophers and agitation eloquent with the pas- 
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sion and power of a grand epoch. Their words marched on 
as “armed battalia.” Jean Paul Richter said of Martin 
Luther that his speech was a “half-battle.” Speeches like 
those of Phillips and Parker were as the shock of armies. 
The earth throbbed as it were with passionate onsets. The 
air was alive with the inspiration fires of noble conflict. I 
looked that night into the yawning gulf of American strife 
and helpéd a little in the making of history. 

I was not unmindful of the significance of such weighty 
speech and personality, recalling with delight after all these 
years, the fine figure of Phillips, the quaint scorn of Dr. 
Howe, and the stately fierceness of Theodore Parker. But 
Wendell Philips held me then and afterward with an increas- 
ing glory. The golden bees that kissed the lips of the baby 
Plato must have swarmed again from old Hymettus when 
the summer winds rocked the cradle of our New England 
orator. 

Anti-slavery speech that night was hot indeed. What 
fine sneers would nowadays be flung at the speakers as 
“cranks,” and Loring, Lunt, Cushing, and Hillard missed 
much in not being able to fling the terrible significance of 
the taunting accusation against them of being “Anarchists!” 
Dr. Howe declared that “God wills that all men should be 
free, and we will as God wills.” Theodore Parker evoked a 
storm of angry denials when he said “The people of Massa- 
chusetts are the vassals of Virginia,” and that “Boston is 
but a northern suburb of Alexandria.” I thought of that 
utterance the night when Ellsworth fell by the stairway of 
the Marshall House. My place as a newspaper correspond- 
ent was quite near that fatal shot. But I am recalling this 
meeting only to bring back the presence of Wendell Phillips 
and my own introduction into that anti-slavery agitation 
wherein thereafter I bore a humble if active part. 

There was something electric in the air. A_ perfect 
stranger, having been separated from my friend, I still fell 
into communion with those about me. Afterwards I knew 
many of them and learned that I had drifted into the very 
midst of a body of men determined to attempt a rescue of 
Burns. He was confined in the granite-built courthouse 
near by, in a room of the second floor near the Court Street 
entrance, which with the square was guarded by United 
States deputy marshals. Most of the group were from 
Worcester. Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Martin 
Stowell were its leaders. Simon Hanscomhb, a well known 
newspaper man, was one of the party. Years afterwards 
in Washington we compared notes, Somehow I felt sure 
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that action was intended. Those who knew the plans told 
me afterwards that they miscarried because of the hasty 
effort, made without much concert. 
Anyhow, while the meeting still roared and surged, I 
found myself out on the street and hurrying with others to 
the courthouse. I recall only the confusion and stir, the set 
faces and gleaming eves of those about me; the seizure of a 
great piece of timber and the sudden surge forward towards 
the courthouse door, which went in at once. I was on one 
side of the battering-ram. I saw the dark and stern face of 
a colored man, filled with a set, reticent, fierce, but intelli- 
gent fury. Before me, a short distance, was the stern, cool 
visage of one I afterward knew as Martin Stowell, for I . 
murched alongside of it two years later, when we together o 
led a little company of Free State men into Kansas, over ’ 
six hundred miles of lowa and Nebraska prairie land. “ 
There was a fierce shout as the door fell in, a surging for- 
ward and slight falling back as, from a dark group of hud- 
dling men, leaped a few flashes of fire, and the sharp crackle 
of pistol-shots sang in our ears. It was all over in a few 
minutes; but not so swiftly but I saw and heard two shots 
fired on our side—one by Martin Stowell and the other from 
close beside me. The pistol was held in a dark-skinned fist, t 
and the face above it has remained forever engraved on my 
memory. It was that of a colored man; his shot it was that 
killed Batchelder. Stowell was taken prisoner and charged A 
with firing, but that was not. proved. Hanscomb smuggled t 
Stowell’s still hot pistol away when the arrested man was in 











the station near by. Possibly, as Simon thought, the police . 
were human and sympathies dulled their eyes for a moment. A 
Stowell was soon discharged. No one that 1 knew ever men- ‘ 


tioned the colored man’s name in connection with the shot, 
though many must have had a moral certainty thereof. 
Lewis Hayden, now dead, and for many years the custodian 
of the State House, was an active participant at the storm- 
ing of the Boston courthouse. 

Leaving Boston next day for New York, I did not see Wen- 
dell Phillips again until the yearly meeting at the Meiona- 
on Hall in January, 1856, of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society. That was an event to me also, for I was permitted 
to speak in that famous company and to that wonderful 
audience. It is not on account of that crude, if impas- 
sioned speech of mine that I linger, but because of a later 
incident which gave me an opportunity of knowing how that 
wonderful art—that almost supreme skill of the orator, that 
interblended scholarship which seemed but the woven 
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thread of his brain, and that matchless rhetoric—was 
inwrought and made to do the lofty service it rendered the 
anti-slavery cause and national chivalry. 

My personal relation with Wendell Phillips began at this 
time, and continued unbroken until his death. My removal 
to California in 1876 was the cause for a break in its activ- 
ity and closeness, but not in its depth of feeling or sincerity. 
In the year just preceding the civil war, and those that fol- 
lowed its close, commonly called the reconstruction period, 
ourintimacy was often quiteconfidential. This feeling grew 
out of the spirit of mob violence that attended the advent of 
armed strife and reached Boston in vigorous expression, or 
from the inside view of Washington affairs I was able to give 
him from being then a “special” correspondent. 

My first personal introduction occurred in the early weeks 
of 1856. Theodore Parker, who knew me as a constant 
attendant on his Music-Hall services, gave me a noteof intro- 
duction. The period was one of intense anti-slavery feeling, 
and I was a zealot on that side. The “personal-liberty” 
legislation was a live issue. With Mr. Parker’s letter then, 
I wended my way to 24 Essex Street, the old-fashioned, 
modest three-storied brick dwelling that, facing Harrison 
Avenue, sheltered Wendell and Ann Copley Phillips. They 
lived therein for forty years and until the long-delayed city 
improvements of that quarter compelled their removal but a 
brief period before the death of Mr. Phillips in 1884, 

The immediate cause of my call was due to the fact that I 
had been selected from among a baker’s dozen of young anti- 
slavery members to lead off in a Mercantile-Library debate 
on the personal-liberty bill then before the Massachusetts 
legislature; and I wanted information. 

The house, a time-stained brick built directly to the line of 
a narrow pave, had an entrance sunk into the house wall, 
thus making a small alcove faced by a small dark door, 
which borein plain black letters the name “Phillips” painted 
on it. A quiet, old-fashioned domestic answered my ring. 
The hall was small, and a steep, rather narrow stairway 
curved upward. The rooms on the first floor I never saw 
opened. Mrs. Phillips’ invalid condition made the upper 
two stories the “home” of that exquisite twain. Mrs. Gar- 
nant, mother of Mrs. George W. Smalley, with her daughter, 
was in charge of the household. 

I believe my card and note were taken up,and in a few sec- 
onds I heard Mr. Phillips, standing at the head of the first 
flight, inviting me to ascend. He received me with that 
sweet courtesy and delicately sane attention which made of 
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him the truest democrat and the most charming of aristo- 
crats. Time does not dull the memory of that silver-toned 
voice or that benign kindliness of countenance. I see still 
the questioning eves with their gracious and encouraging 
look, the noble brow, the ease and grace of manner, with the 
simplicity of personal address and surroundings—these all 
make for me a delightful portrait that memory holds in per- 
fect tone. 

I recall the room, facing, with longish windows, on Harri- 
son Avenue; some neutral-tinted wall covering, a well-worn 
warm, dark carpet, and old-fashioned furniture; books 
everywhere; a marble bust of Garrison at one corner, and 
one of Cicero in the other—the latter before you on entering 
the room; some good engravings—I don’t recall the subjects 
—on the small area of unoccupied wall; a large library table 
littered with letters and papers—I never saw it otherwise. 
It was indeed a workman’s study. This front room opened 
on to another, in which were more books; but that evidently 
was more of a living room. The house was small, not over 
twelve rooms I presume. Mrs. Phillips’ apartments were on 
the floor above. 

The impression the orator and gentleman made on me 
that afternoon has always controlled and shaped my recol- 
lections. All subsequent incidents and relations have but 
deepened that memory. One could but speak of him after 
all and preéminently as “a gentleman!” His true, enfleshed 
democracy was born of that exquisite courtesy towards all 
humankind which was the breath of his very being. His 
scholarship and eloquence were its natural attributes as 
much as were his beauty of person and grace of manner. I 
recall him clearly, dressed simply with a loose short robe in 
place of a coat, spotless linen, no jewelry of any kind—stud, 
chain, or ring—well-worn trousers, a light vest, and, as I 
recall, slippered feet. 

He was when standing, a figure of graceful model and 
height, five feet eleven, of fair complexion, with soft reddish- 
gold hair, clean-shaven cheeks and jaw, a face that always 
seemed to me illumined from within. The eyes were rather 
omall and deep set, but penetrative, a light blue-gray in hue; 
the head was large, well proportioned and balanced. 
Except as to the height of the imperial forehead and the 
raunced coronal beyond and above, its size, breadth, and 
height would not strike one at first. The full face was very 
kindly vet grave and quiet in expression. The eyes held you 
firmly and at once. The profile was noble and exquisite in 
line, effect, and proportion, The nose, at roots broad, at nos- 
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trils full, yet fine and even delicate in shape, was a well- 
moulded Roman, approaching the aquiline in form. Below 
was a longish upper lip, a mouth of strength with repressed 
lines, drawn down slightly at the ends—a touch of the lion’s 
character; lips well-rounded but not full; below, a strongly 
defined chin, not large or heavy, but fully indicative of will- 
power and firmness. The curving eyebrows were large and 
wide apart, approaching the antique shape. But it was the 
noble forehead, the height above the brows, and the depth 
from ears forward and upward, that commanded attention. 
He was possessed and moulded of grace. His pose was 
always statuesque. His garb was simple, refined, neutral, 
yet it became his own and was part of his personality. 

In conversation, Mr. Phillips’ voice was simply delicious— 
low, even-toned, softly modulated, and yet possessing a 
clear, easy distinctness of enunciation which was a great 
delight to listeners. On the platform it was not an organ 
of wide range. Its power was not dramatic or intense, 
except as the fine scorn or passion of the brain gave wings 
to fitting words. The high notes were rather thin, though 
always clear and distinct; they had in them the violin strain; 
some piercing “C” touch at times from the finest of Stradi- 
yariuses. The middle and lower ranges were perfect,always 
under control and used with the finest skill. Behind ail 
was the controlling brain—that artistic mastership of his 
subject, whatsoever it was, which makes the printed pages 
that now embalm his speech, a delight in reading second 
only to that which followed the silvery tones of his voice. 

Mr. Phillips at once took the closest interest in the pur- 
pose of 1: call, and kept me engaged for the next two hours. 
The subjectof the proposed debate was fully discussed. He 
soon found, of course, that my knowledge of the laws and 
constitutional principles was quite superficial, but that my 
desire to know was as facile and fluid as could be desired. 
1 had read the current newspaper articles and especially 
certain printed arguments made before the state honse 
of representatives by Messrs. Phillips, Parker, Garrison, 
Lysander Spooner, Judge Sewell, and others. These, with 
the congressional discussion, afforded a basis. 

Mr. Phillips, from his ample store of controversial litera- 
ture, selected a number of pamphlets, several law treatises 
and commentaries, and laid out for me an exhaustive range 
of current debate on the themes required. Learning that 
the debate was twenty days distant and how my time was 
controlled, he instructed me to read earefully what he had 
given me, and to make copious notes of points that struck 
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me. T recall that he made me lay aside the papers that con- 
tuined his own argument. Iwas to go over the whole mate- 
rial in my hands, arranging my notes for and against the 
proposed measure. The authorities included the opposite 
arguments also. After I had done this 1 was to boil down 
inv notes to as close a brief as I could make. This done, 
which he thought would take me about four or five days, 1 
was to see him again. I worked hard, and got fully inter- 
ested, extending my investigations by a day spent in the 
Mercantile Library, hunting out and verifying certain refer- 
ences I had found. 

On the next Saturday, I called on Mr. Phillips and he 
received me with even more cordiality than before. My 
notes were carefully gone over—I had brought back the 
material he had loaned me—and then with the kindly simpli- 
city of a gentleman and the interest of a teacher in a favorite 
pupil, he pointed out where I had missed important peints, 
and also indicated where [had grasped and amplified. I did 
not know at the time that Mr. Phillips was aware that the 
leader on the opposite side of the pending debate was to be 
the cleverest young student then in the Harvard Law school. 
To meet hiin, he was very careful to have me understand the 
general grounds upon which the rights of jury, habeas cor- 
pus, indeed of all personal liberty, stood from an American 
point of view. This was the course of reading he mapped 
out for the week that followed, withholding, too, the tirst 
batch of material [had gone over 

On the third visit, according to his request, another bricf 
was presented of the various points that had been gathered 
inmy reading. Of course it gratified me to hear the encomi- 
ums he gave. Eleven days had passed, and then Mr. Phil- 
lips suggested that I lay the whole subject aside till the next 
Monday (this was Friday evening of the second week), and 
occupy myself with other matters. On Monday I was to 
make, for him to examine, the shortest brief I could of the 
whole subject as it lay in my mind, with, also, a separate 
brief of authorities. I did as he wished, and on the evening 
appointed he again went patiently over the whole subject. 
[ recall that he reinforced my meagre notes with lucid and 
luminous suggestions which, being fully receptive as I was, 
were eagerly absorbed. 

In regard to speaking, he advised a sustained conver- 
sational tone, a little lifted above the ordinary, with an 
effort at distinct enunciation. He was humorously sugges- 
tive as to not trying to be too exact and prim in the use of 
words. He advised the vernacular speech, even colloquial 
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in tone. One point struck me, and he gave it as a guard 
against timidity on the floor or platform. That was to 
search out some pleasing face back in the audience and talk 
direct to its owner.” This carried the voice and gave the 
idea of personal presence and talk also. But the main 
point was to follow my own bent in delivery. I recall very 
clearly that he desired me to write a few brief opening sen- 
tences and commit them to memory. I was also to, as I did, 
write and commit some closing sentences, not to exceed a 
hundred words. 

Years after, another great English-speaking orator, John 
Bright, at his homme in Rochdale, told me that he always, on 
any set occasion, knew exactly the words with which he 
would begin, while he wrote and committed the closing 
words or peroration of his speech. 

Another point I learned from Mr. Phillips, and that is, 
while studying a subject, to write out your own version of 
any essential argument or illustration; especially to put 
down any figure of speech, antithesis, or epigrammatical 
sentence or expression that might occur to you. This habit 
of writing fixes the point in the mind. I remember Mr. 
Phillips telling me of some one’s habit—I think it was 
Napoleon the Third—of jotting down a date, a brief fact, or 
a name, so as to fasten the same on the memory, and then 
throwing the note away. He found that I was a shorthand 
reporter, but advised me very earnestly, if I desired to speak 
offhand with facility, to discard any dependence thereon, 
other than as a help in study and a mode of making notes of 
results and deductions. “A full man was needed,” he said, 
“but he must depend, when on his legs, upon himself only.” 

On the evening before the debate—I had by his direction 
laid the whole matter aside for two or three days—I called 
on Mr. Phillips. The notes and the themes were gone over 
once more, and from him I learned that I should be obliged 
to carry the general discussion alone on my side, as two of 
three who were to have participated with me had been sud- 
denly called away. The third disputant would not be of 
much service. I carried from my distinguished mentor that 
night the flattering opinion that I should do very well. At 
any rate I was able through his instructions, with no other 
aid in the hall than brief notes on a two-inch-wide slip of 
eardboard about six inches in length, to make a creditable 
use of my preparation. I did not know till afterwards that 
Mr. Phillips honored me by appearing at the hall and 
remaining till the debate closed. I only know how proud 
I felt when a few days after meeting Mr. Phillips on the 
street he greeted me with words of cordial praise. 
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The incident of course as far as I am concerned is of no 
importance, but the manner in which Mr. Phillips taught me 
to bear my part properly is full of value, showing as it does 
that “the taking of pains” is after all the foundation for suc- 
cess by genius, as well as for that of mere talent or indus- 
trious effort. I may say for myself that the instruction was 
invaluable, for if 1 have had facility of expression in any 
degree, whether in writing or on “my legs” in speaking --and 
I have done some of this in a rough-and-tumble way—lI hold 
it due almost entirely to the lessons then taught me so gra- 
ciously by Wendell Phillips. 

A few weeks after the debate I was in New York again, 
returning to Boston somewhat later and remaining till I 
first left for Kansas shortly after Mr. Sumner was assailed 
by Preston Brooks. I was in Chapman’s Hall that after- 
noon. The Abolition speakers were verily the alarm bells 
of those days. Any great excitement brought a spontaneous 
meeting. The feeling was almost as intense as when Fort 
Sumter was fired upon, or, as far as Boston is concerned, 
when the Sixth Massachusetts was attacked in the streets of 
Baltimore. Phillips, Parker, and Garrison were among the 
speakers that afternoon. 

I recall especially an incident of Parker’s speech. He 
declared that the bludgeon which had “laid low the goodly 
head of Charles Sumner blossomed from the Acorn that ear- 
ried Anthony Burns back to slavery,” alluding to the name of 
a yacht which a Boston “Brahmin” had loaned to Suttle for 
the purpose of shipping Burns. There was at once a terrific 
storm of hisses, mainly from the young men standing in the 
back of the hall. Parker waited with serene grimness till 
the gecse were exhausted, and then at the first lull, said in 
tones that filled the hall: “I thank you for those hisses, 
young men; they show that your hearts and brains are not 
yet hardened enovgh to conceive of such infamy. Yon will 
want to take the cotton from your ears, however, before yon 
can fairly understand the spirit of slavery and compromise.” 
There were shouts of laughter and cheers. Then the pro- 
ceedings went ou to their close. 

Before leaving shortly afterward for Kansas, then in the 
hot throes of her struggle against chattel slavery, I encount- 
ered Wendell Phillips on Washington Street. As he bade 
me “god-speed” I recall his asking me what it was I expected 
to aid in accomplishing. Myanswer was that I knew what it 
meant for me; “it was the road to South Carolina!” TI reeall 
this only to mention that,after he had closed his great Union 
oration, “Under the Flag,” April 21,1861,and the Music Hall 
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platform was crowded with admirers, he leaned over to me, 
standing quietly by, and whispered, “Well, Hinton, we’ve 
reached South Carolina at last!” 

I had fergotten the incident, but not so this man of genius. 
His recalling it to me was a vivid illustration of the swift 
and absorbent brain that heard, saw, and remembered all 
that could serve his cause. 

There is but little for me to tell of Mr. Phillips from that 
summer day in 1856 till the Harper’s Ferry raid of John 
Brown rent in twain the walls of slavery. 1 was in Boston 
during January, 1857, and present at the Music Hall festival. 
There I was introduced by Mr. Phillips himself to many of 
the Abolition notables. But the charming incident of the 
evening to me was a few minutes’ talk with Mr. Whittier, to 
whom Mr. Phillips took me. 

I recali the tall, slender form, the dark, finely moulded 
face, the quaint dark Quaker garb, the soft, brooding look, 
and above all the intense, dark, lambent eyes which looked 
down upon me. I told him of my party’s singing his Kansas 
Emigrant song at Buffalo, on the steamer “Plymouth Rock,” 
when we crossed Lake Erie, and afterward at Lawrence, 
Kansas. He asked several questions, notably about 
Thomas Barber, whose slaying he had embalmed in a power- 
ful lyrie. 

Then, as we parted, putting his hand gently on my 
shoulder, he said, “So, friend, thee believest in fighting for 
liberty?” Upon my hearty affirmative, he replied, “Well, 
then, if thee must fight for freedom, fight weli and to the 
end.” 

I certainly tried to follow and even better his suggestion. 
The Quaker poet looked like a soldier of the soul as he bent 
his intense eyes upon me. It was my only glimpse of Mr. 
Whittier. 

After the John Brown raid, I found Boston a convenient 
residence, allernating it with a trip to Kansas as well as to 
Ashtabula county, Ohio, the homes of the Howells, Giddings, 
and Senator “Ben” Wade. The winter months following 
the attack on Harper’s Ferry were more exciting in oston 
than elsewhere north of Mason and Dixon’s line. For a few 
of us they were almost as much so as Kansas was in Fifty- 
Six. Of course the Southern politicians were seeking to 
make capital out of the Brown raid. Their Northern friends 
were quite as eager. The difference lay in the fact that the 
Southern ones were seeking to use the event in aid of dis- 
union, while their New England and other friends were 
aiming only at party advantages. The Republican party 
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had moved up the political scale; Kansas was settled as to 
the slavery extension; the Northern states had nearly all 
passed under the control of the new party. Its managing 
men were terribly afraid of such shadows as the John Brown 
raid was casting. The out-and-out anti-slavery men were 
vigilantly seeking also every occasion to say or write bolder 
and more severe things. 

Andrew Llunter, the able Virginia attorney who prose- 
cuted the Northern ruiders, planned a scheme for Governor 
Wise, which wus the cause of Frederick Douglas and Dr. 
S. G. Howe retiring for a period to Canada and Great Bri- 
tain. It also induced Mr. Buchanan to aequiesce in the 
alleged holding, as a federal prisoner, of Aaron D. Stevens, 
one of Captain Prown’s men. On his arraignment in Febru- 
ary, 1860, when Counsellor Sennott elected trial by federal 
court for his client, Mr. Hunter coolly stated that Stevens 
had always been in the custody of Virginia. The purpose of 
all this pretence was to make operative, if possible, an old 
federal law which permitted a United States judge to issue 
process against anyone wanted as a witness and so secure 
their transfer to the district in which it should be assumed 
the testimony was needed. Under this it was presumed to 
be possible to arrest any or all of those whose letters or mes- 
sages to Jolin Brown were in the possession of the Virginian 
authorities. 

[t was quietly decided in Boston, at least, that attempts 
to remove any citizen from the state, so as to place such 
person in peril from Virginia, should be resisted, even if the 
same were permitted by the state courts. The systematic 
attacks on the right of free meeting, the organized mob-vio- 
lence directed against Mr. Phillips naturally led to organized 
efforts for protection. The great anti-slavery orator was 
many times in danger between the last of October, 1859, and 
the middle of April, 1861, when his “welcome, hearty and 
hot,” to a war for freedom and union made him in an hour 
the idol even of the enraged Union-savers who the day before 
had clamored for his life. 

T! e old vigilante committee of fugitive-slave days was still 
in existence. Arrangements were made by Karl Hienzen, 
the well-known editor of Das Pioneer, a German radical 
paper published in Boston, to organize a force of Turners. 
In other directions many young men who were in sympathy 
also prepared themselves. Mr. Phillips was never informed 
of these efforts, but he easily realized the vigilance of his 
friends, sometimes even showing a vexed good-nature 
thereat. Four times at least within my own knowledge his 
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life was in deadly peril, and there were other times when we 
had good reason to expect an attack on his home. The 
agitator never faltered in his movements, and the orator 
never failed in his stinging speech. He showed also his 
own determination to accept all such personal responsibility 
as might have followed the policy of resistance. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn was demanded as a witness before 
the Jefferson Davis-Mason committee of investigation into 
the Harper’sFerryraid. Mr. Sanborn decided not to answer 
the senate summons. He was practically kidnapped at Con- 
cord by a deputy sergeant-at-arms and brought to Boston 
en route to Washington. But a writ of habeas corpus 
being secured was served in time to prevent removal. “The 
League of Freedom,” as our little body of defenders was 
sometimes called, being notified, got ready at once to appear 
in force at the state supreme-court room. It fell upon me 
to notify Mr. Phillips, which I did before he had finished 
his breakfast. In those days I always went armed, and 
made no concealment of the fact. As Mr. Phillips was put- 
ting on his overcoat, he asked me if I was “prepared,” at the 
same time taking from a drawer in his desk a six-inch “Colt” 
and slipping it into an inside pocket. As he could see 
the handle of my “navy,” there was no need of a reply on 
my part. We went to the court room, and found it crowded 
with our own people. All were sober and silent; all knew 
what might follow if some contingencies arose. Among 
those in the quiet assemblage were a number of prominent 
men. Their faces were as set and resolved as were those of 
the younger ones. It was soon decided that a senate war- 
rant did not run against the liberty of a citizen of the old 
commonwealth, and Mr. Sanborn walked out of court, amid 
cheers, unusual in and startling to the grave propriety of a 
supreme-court room. 

Those were stormy days indeed for Boston. And there 
were many of them before the day when the flag came 
down at Sumter. But I have never forgotten the serene 
courage and quiet dignity with which Mr. Phillips went to 
and fro. For months when about Boston and the vicinity, 
outside his own dwelling, he was nearly always in sight of 
some of the “League” men who were pledged to defend him. 
He never changed his accustomed ways, except when, for 
a few weeks just before hostilities began, he was brought 
to realize that his home might be attacked, and we were 
allowed on different nights to have a small armed party 
therein to defend it. Mrs. Phillips would not leave. TI recall 
Mr. Phillips saying on one occasion, when some reference 
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was made to avoiding a danger, that “It is jNst as foolish 
to run into danger when there is no occasion, as it is 
cowardly to avoid it wlien duty calls. 

The events of that winter are a matter of history. But 
little is necessarily known of the personal danger of, and the 
steps taken to protect, the orator and agitator. Asa matter 
of fact, his life was seriously imperilled for months before 
the rebellion culminated in cannon-shot. That April 
Sunday morning, 1861, was a serious one to the men who had 
decided to guard Mr. Phillips at all costs and -without 
regard to what he might say. I have always been glad that 
my good fortune brought me back to Boston from Washing- 
ton only the day before. Mr. Phillips was encountered on 
Washington Street. We stepped into the Adams House 
and seated ourselves while he asked for my news. After 
telling him, I expressed a fear of the meeting next day in the 
Music Hall. I recall the singularly placid smile with which 
he responded, saying, “It will be all right, Hinton.” 

On Sunday morning there were over 400 gallant young 
fellows in the hall ready to offer their lives in his defence. 
Not one, however, but felt his heart leap as we saw on that 
famous rostrum in front of the solemn bronze that repre- 
sents Beethoven, spanned above the desk of Theodore 
Parker, an arch draped above with the national colors, and 
with its pillars wreathed with flowers that embodied the 
tricolor. On the desk was the glass vase which Mr. Parker, 
when living and preaching, had always kept full of flowers. 
There was in it an immense cluster, artistically arranged. 
with the colors in due sequence—red, white, and blue. 

Our friends of the League were on hand early, being 
admitted before the general audience came in. Each little 
squad took its place in an appropriate section of the hall. 
The main body, chiefly “Purners,” occupied front and side 
seats close to the platform. We all felt that serious dan- 
ger threatened, and none of us knew just what Mr. Phillips 
would say. Then we had the evidence, also, that there was 
present a compact body of armed men, hostile in 
every sense and angry almost to the verge of. ferocity. 
The platform preparation seemed to be an assurance, 
however, that the oration would in some way accord with the 
tensely wrought feelings of the audience. I recall the 
impression Mr. Phillips gave as he came forward quietly and 
slowly. To those who knew him the only sign of special 
feeling he manifested was the intensity of his eyes and the 
marble pallor of his face. With what high-strung feeling 
did we listen to his first words. He read from Jeremiah 
that striking verse which declares: 
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“I proclaim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, 
the pestilence, the famine,” because the people fail to pro- 
claim “liberty every one to his brother.” 

Then Mr. Phillips read a paragraph from one of the Boston 
papers stating that he would take back what he had said 
in his last speech. We thrilled with passionate response as 
he declared that he would not retract one of his opinions, and 
flinging his hands outward with the palms down, a gesture 
familiar to him when aroused, he added: 

“No, not one of them! I need them all—every word I 
have spoken this winter—every act of twenty-five years of 
my life, to make the welcome I give to this war hearty and 
hot.” 

None of us feared any longer. All of us joined in the rap- 
turous applause. More than one of us felt the tears come in 
gladness at passing such a crucial point, for we doubted not 
that had he declared otherwise, many lives would that day 
have been spent. After those words it was pure enjoyment 
to listen, so intense was the feeling that silence became the 
greatest sign of approval. There were no more mobs for 
Abolitionists in Boston after that Sunday morning. 

Within three days I was back in Washington; soon after, 
west and in the field. I did not see Mr. Phillips again until 
the latter part of November, 1865, when, a civilian once more 
after four years of varied service, 1 visited Boston previous 
to going to Washington as a special correspondent. We had 
not been entirely silent during the years of war, as an occa- 
sional letter had passed. I had been made to know that if in 
any way my name got public mention for such service as in 
common with my comrades I had been able and glad to per- 
form, Mr. Phillips knew of it, for he would send me a word of 
cordial praise. 

During my brief stay in Boston and preceding the meeting 
of congress, I had several lengthy interviews with Mr. Phil- 
lips. He had already foreseen the bitter controversy that 
was coming between President Johnson and congress, and 
gave me a sketch of the famous argument he shortly after 
made under the title of “The South Victorious.” I arranged 
with him to correspond regularly on political matters as they 
arose, and he gave me a keenly incisive review from his 
position of the attitude likely to be taken by Wilson, “Thad” 
Stevens, Boutwell, Ashley, Winter Davis, Wade, Turnbull, 
and others. Mr. Sumner’s views of the situation were 
unders tood, and were agreed to in the main by Mr. Phillips, 
thoug/a he did not fail to see where the senator was lacking 
in prictical legislative and managing capacity. I had been 
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acting for months as assistant inspector-general of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, in the central-southern states, includ- 
ing Tennessee, and could give an inside account of the 
change in the tone that had followed Mr. Johnson’s amnesty 
proclamation. 

Wendell Phillips analyzed Andrew Johnson as essentially 
“a Southern poor white, of considerable but rude mental 
capacity, great obstinacy, and some courage.” He con- 
sidered his Union position at the outset as largely moulded 
by his hatred of the planter-lawyer politicians who were on 
top in the South, and especially from his personal hostility 
to Jefferson Davis. Mr. Phillips expressed it as his convic- 
tion that the Tennessean, in managing the “restoration” of 
the late rebel states, desired more to bring those who flouted 
him to his presence as personal suppliants for amnesty, so 
that he could arrange for future political dealings, than for 
uny other consequences of the policy he was pursuing. In 
other words he wished to impress them, said Mr. Phillips, 
with the “I-told-you-so” idea. The anti-slavery agitator 
declared that the aim was to destroy the cause and party 
that had carried the war through, and to re-create the old 
opposition to the North and New England as the “Union 
Democracy.” I remember distinctly that, in going over 
Johnson’s amnesty proclamation, he pointed out that the 
thirteen exceptions to its general provisions embraced the 
representatives of every controlling grade to be found in the 
South. The word “restoration” was to Mr. Phillips a posi- 
tive proof of a design to rebuild as near to the old lines as 
possilble—the freed people to be made by adverse laws the 
serfs of the community, nominally free, but in reality worse 
off than when held as chattels, for the property instinct as 
well as the somewhat parental side of :crsonal servitude 
came in to modify and ameliorate. 

Mr. Phillips declared the. settlement of the négro’s civil 
status to be an issue more crucial for the future of the 
republic than the worse crisis of the Union struggle, if it 
had been decided adversely, would have been. His opinions 
in regard to labor and capital are all part of hiatory, and 
need not be repeated by me, but in talking at th: time he 
related them distinctly to the general welfare. I recall his 
taking down a bound volume of pamphlets and reading 
from a speech of ex-Governor McDuffie of South Carolina, 
the words of contempt which described his idea of the char- 
acter and condition of “free” wage-paid labor. “If the 
South wins this contest that and worse will become the 
truth as to all labor in this land,” said Mr, Phillips, 
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I was struck as never before with the keen comprehension 
he showed, the sagacious insight into men and movements, 
and the limitations which the play of politics superinduced 
and imposed. All this suddenly impressed me with the 
conviction that he could in truth be if he desired a great 
political leader. Feeling how fine a thing it would be to 
see him seated in the United States senate, I said so, and 
with abrupt frankness expressed a conviction that he 
could be elected if he so desired. He smiled at my earnest- 
ness, shook his head sadly, and said that, if it could be 
achieved in honor, there was nothing he would more desire 
than the senatorship. He then proceeded to show that it 
was not possible, for to the end of his usefulness he must 
remain the “critic” and “agitator.” And what a meaning 
he conveyed in those simple words! 


When I left for Washington, it was with a distinct com- 
prehension of the situation from the standpoint of this 
inaster-mind. He gave me many letters, which opened 
large confidences to me. I was able to convey to Henry 
Wilson the story of an understanding and feeling so warm 
and kind that it instantly blotted from his memory the 
sharp sayings with which sometimes Phillips had barbed 


his shafts. The letter I presented to Thaddeus Stevens 
made the “old commoner” my friend. So with others. 
Senator Sumner recalled me pleasantly with a twinkling 
recollection of the pertinacity with which I had almost 
become his shadow in the dangerous winter days preceding 
the civil war. That’s another storv, however, that will 
bear telling sometime. It was, I recall, with a merry smile 
that Mr. Phillips turned when he was about to indite the 
note to Senator Sumner, and asked with what rank I had 
been mustered out. When I mentioned my actual and 
brevet titles, he laughed a little and said, “We will use the 
largest. It won’t hurt you with the senator.” 

Our correspondence until Grant came in was frequent and 
intimate. Whenever Phillips came to Washington or I was 
elsewhere near him, we always met. At his request during 
the sharpest period of reconstruction I became the unac- 
knowledged and unpaid Washington correspondent of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard, writing regular weekly letters 
over the signature of “Watchman,” and special ones over 
that of “Amodeus.” Some of these caused a sensation at 
the time, for I was “inside” on many matters and could hit 
“the white” when I desired or it was necessary. Mr. Phil- 
lips from the first was distrustful of Mr. Chase, not doubting 
his fidelity to freedom, but dreading greatly his egotism and 
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wounded ambition. From his standpoint he was not mis- 
taken. The orator had from the first a good imsight into 
CGrant’s character, regarding him as a firm, able, and henest 
man politically, whose mistakes arose from want of 
special experience in the position to which he was called. 
The relations of Mr. Sumner and General Grant were a 
source of keen regret to him, and though, as was natural, he 
stood by the friend and coworker of a lifetime, it was with- 
out harsh criticism of the great soldier. 

Memory crowds, and the shadows, luminous and gray, file 
before me. There is much more to say, but I must relue- 
tantly close these halting reminiscences of the most 
knightly life and the finest soul and brain it has been my 
zood fortune to meet and honor. 





THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD CONSIDERED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HEREDITY AND PRE- 
NATAL INFLUENCE. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


There has grown up in America an artificially imposed silence upon all questions 
relating to maternity until that holy thing has become a matter almost of shame. 
Will not the women try and break this down? It seems to me life will be truer and 
nobler the more we recognize that there is no indelicacy in the climax and coronation 
of creative power, but rather that it is the highest glory of our race.— Lady Henry 
Somerset. 


So intimately are the interests of the individual asso- 
ciated with those of the race that the slightest infraction of 
the law of equal justice on the part of any of the units who 
compose society carries with it far-reaching and baleful con- 
sequences. The extent of evil resulting from the persistent 
refusal to recognize this fundamental truth upon which 
progress rests will not be fully perceived until the solidarity 
of the race is realized by society and until the implications 
and obligations which this recognition carries with it are 
appreciated by the people. He is, indeed, a shallow philoso- 
pher who sees hope for humanity in anything less than the 
luminous truth expressed by the Golden Rule—that great 
basic law of happiness, progress, and development—under- 
stood and put more or less clearly by earth’s truest prophets 
throughout all ages. 

The sickness, misery, and evil of to-day result so largely 
from ignorance and shortsighted selfishness, which lead 
men to ignore this underlying law of true civilization, that 
it becomes the imperative duty of those who appreciate the 
importance of educating the mind and conscience to impress 
upon individuals the dignity of life and the solemn obliga- 
tions it carries with it. Nowhere are these responsibilities 
so grave or far-reaching in their effect as in the domain of 
parenthood. Here the unborn receive the destiny-stamping 
and life-moulding impress of hereditary and prenatal inflr- 
ences, reénforced by the lasting impressions which come 
through early environment. Here, before individual re- 
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sponsibility begins, the helpless little one is blessed or 
cursed; is dowered with a regal heritage—health, strength 
of mind, and a clean soul—or cursed with a diseased body, 
an irresolute will, or a passion-dominated nature. 

There is no truth of major importance so little discussed, 
or about which there is such widespread ignorance, as the 
all-important one relating to an intelligent conception of 
the duties, responsibilities, and obligations of parenthood. 
Conventional society, as though conscious of its guilt and 
shame, maintains a silence as injurious to civilization as 
it is fatal to a large proportion of the multitudinous little 
lives which are annually swept into this world as unwel- 
come accidents or the fruitage of unbridled lust. The pul- 
pit, popular educators, and the opinion-forming press 
should unite in a tireless campaign in behalf of the unborn. 
This would be a move toward a permanent reformation, by 
enlightening the minds and arousing the consciences of men 
and women, and would thus lead to a cleansing of the foun- 
tain of life at its very source. Unfortunately an all-embrac- 
ing paralysis seems to have fallen upon most of those agen- 
cies Which exert the most influence in awakening the moral 
susceptibilities of man. The press unites in a conspiracy 
of silence so far as discussing the question is con- 
cerned, while the frightful resu/ts of the reign of ignorance 
and animality are set forth with startling force in the 
records of murder prompted by jealousy, offences against 
morality, suicides, and many other abnormal deeds, as well 
as in the records of disease and suffering entailed by heredi- 
tary taints transmitted from parent to child. The gravity 
of this problem cannot be overdrawn, for it affects the 
present and the future. It has to do with the well-being of 
society no less than that of the individual. 

I know it is difficult to impress peeple with the true sig- 
nificance of the indisputable and unchallenged facts relat- 
ing to this subject, because of the anesthesia of the public 
conscience, due to centuries of ignorance and lust. And 
yet, so hopeless is the outlook for enduring civilization 
unless men and women of conscience be enlightened, that 
longer silence becomes a crime of measureless proportions. 
It is impossible to make the cannibal appreciate the horror 
we feel for his frightful practice, and so I believe that in.a 
future purer and brighter day the race will look back upon 
the long night of triumphant animalism, with its genera- 
tions of children of passion, with much the same feeling of 
loathing and disgust with which we view the cannibal. 
And it is from this higher plane of justice and sound moral- 
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ity that I wish to discuss the question of heredity and pre- 
natal influence. Hence, for the present at least, I trust the 
reader will divest his mind of all prejudice and examine 
this problem in a strictly impersonal and judicial spirit. 

At the very threshold of the discussion we are confronted 
with multitudinous illustrations of the misery entailed upon 
the innocent by ignorance and a brutal disregard for the 
most solemn obligations which attach to life. Take, for 
example, the eloquent and tragic story of Chilmarth on the 
Island of Martha’s Vineyard. Here, among the first set- 
tlers who came, now twelve generations ago, were two deaf 
persons. To-day, one in every twenty-five persons in that 
section is deaf, while a large number of the inhabitants are 
blind, and several are idiots. A scholarly physician, in a 
recent essay, in referring to this region observes: 

“This community, isolated from the outer world, has not 
only retained its primitive customs and manners, but the 
physical taint in the original stock has also produced a 
plenteous harvest of affliction. In one collateral branch 
deafness has occurred and disappeared and recurred with 
curious atavistic perseverance. In another collateral 
branch blindness has pursued the same wayward but persist- 
ent course. Blindness and deafness are, therefore, not the 
offspring of idiocy, but each defect has grown more and 
more intense in its particular line of descent, until what was 
at first only a defective sense becomes a deterioration of 
the entire central shrine of the mind, and an idiot is born. 
At Chilmarth the mental and physical progress is down- 
wards.” 

Not only is the law of heredity visible in the reproduction 
of serious physical defects, which prove progressive in their 
trend toward fatal deterioration of mind and body, but 
quite as significant and terrible an illustration of the invari- 
able law is found in the scores of sufferers one meets with 
on every hand, who are under sentence of death by cancer, 
consumption, and other hereditary diseases. The spectacle 
of these condemned ones frantically clinging to life, while 
day by day the ravages of disease are more apparent and 
their agony is greater, is enough to awaken feeings of min- 
gled horror and commiseration. But centuries of criminal 
silence and unchallenged indulgence have so dulled the 
moral sentiment and deadened the conscience that men and 
women affected with hereditary disease scruple not in call- 
ing into life child after child, apparently unconscious of the 
enormity of the moral offence they are committing. 

And as we advance a step we enter still deeper shadows, 
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for we are brought face to face with an innocent throng 
who have inherited a passion for drink. A large number of 
these unfortunates have been begotten when one of the 
parents was inflamed by liquor. They have come into the 
world dowered with animal propensities, abnormally strong 
and ungovernable; an ever-present craving for stimulants 
appears to be chronic; they have inherited an appetite for 
drink much stronger than their will-power. Here are some 
striking cases given to me by Dr. George W. Pope of Wash- 
ington, 1). C., the facts of which have in each instance come 
partially under his personal observation, while additional 
details relating to the cases have been taken from data 
carefully obtained. 

“A. was a steady drinker from youth, as had been his 
father and grandfather before him, drinking several times 
daily and frequently indulging in heavy drinking bouts. He 
was of a highly aristocratic, talented, and wealthy family of 
Southern planters; very hospitable—kept open house, 
liquors always on the sideboard; and prided himself on his 
blue blood and lineage. A. married a talented and accom- 
plished voung lady of noble character and aristocratic fam- 
ily of temperate habits, never indulging in drink. A’s habit 
of drinking, though not to excess, was confirmed several 
years before his marriage. The fruit of that union was 
three children, two sons, who resembled the father in phys- 
ical appearance and character traits, and a daughter who 
resembled her mother; the latter married happily and 
became the mother of healthy and good children, a credit to 
the family. The two sons of A. manifested a taste for drink 
in early youth, and the eldest, with the habit confirmed, 
married a voung woman of temperate habits and ancestry. 
He died of mania a potu, leaving his widow with two chil- 
dren, now about twenty and twenty-five vears old. In spiie 
of the efforts of their mother and friends, these boys had 
inherited their father’s appetite and early took to drink; 
they are now confirmed hard drinkers, having at intervals 
periodical sprees, which often end in delirium tremens.  A.’s 
other son is living, a confirmed inebriate, perfectly 
worthless, and supported by his friends. It will be noticed 
in this case that the male children and grandchildren of A. 
closely resembled him in physical appearance, temperament, 
and character traits, but none of them showed their ances- 
tor’s mental ability. I have observed this fact in many 
Cases, 

“B.. C., and D. were three sons of a well-to-do farmer, a 
steady drinker, as also were his father and grandfather.  B. 
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and C. resembled their father in physical appearance and 
character traits: becume early addicted te drink, never mar- 
ried, and died drunkards. D. resembled his mother, who 
never drank, and came of temperate ancestry. With the 
sad fate of his father and two brothers before his eyes, D. 
never touched liquor and became a well-to-do banker and 
accumulated wealth. Unfortunately he married a young 
woman whose father and grandfather were drunkards, and 
she resembled them in personal appearance and character 
traits, but never used liquor in any form. Four sons and 
two daughters were the result of that union. The sons 
resembled the paternal grandfather and early manifested an 
appetite for and took to drink. When their father died the 
property was equally divided and they immediately plunged 
into the wildest excesses, squandered their property, and 
became confirmed inebriates. They never married. One 
died of delirium tremens, one was killed in a drunken brawl, 
and one cut his throat in a drunken frenzy. The last is 
sill living; a half-demented drunkard. With his death the 
male branch of that family will become extinct. Now for 
the two girls, who resembled the maternal grandfather. 
One became a confirmed inebriate after an unhappy mar- 
riage. The other is insane from having indulged in whiskey, 
opinm, and chloral. In this case the drink propensity has 
passed through one generation in a quiescent, non-devel- 
oped state, and has evolved in full activity in the second 
generation, to the destruction of both branches of the fam- 
ily. 

“E. was a steady drinker, the habit confirmed before mar- 
riage; the same also having been the case with his father 
and grandfather. All lived to a good old age, became very 
hard drinkers, and died of the chronic diseases induced 
thereby. He inherited a fine farm, kept a country inn, and 
ran a liquor still, manufacturing corn whiskey, apple 
brandy, cider brandy, and gin—the popular drinks of the 
farming community in those days. He married a good- 
looking, hard-working country girl, descended from tem- 
perate ancestry. The fruit of that marriage was three 
sous—Robert, Thomas, and John—and four daughters— 
Maria, Emily, Isabel, and Julia. All these sons and daugh- 
ters resembled their father in personal appearance and 
character traits, being a remarkably fine-looking and intel- 
ligent family. The boys early manifested a taste for drink, 
which was fostered by their father’s habits and the whiskey 
still. Fortunately they never married; became confirmed 
hard drinkers, and no girls in the neighborhood would aceept 
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them because of their habits. Robert, while intoxicated, 
accidentally fell into the boiling whiskey-mash vat and was 
of course burned to death. Thomas died of delirium tre- 
mens. John became a half-demented, sodden inebriate and 
was frozen to death one cold night in the fields. 

“The girls never manifested the slightest inclination for 
liquor, and with the fate of their brothers before their eyes, 
conceived a perfect horror of it. Being remarkably hand- 
some and attractive in appearance and manners and also 
thoroughly good and industrious, they soon found excellent 
husbands residing in distant parts of the country. Maria 
married a smart, rising young lawyer, Emily a thriving mer- 
chant, Isabel a well-to-do farmer, and Julia a popular clergy- 
man. All these husbands were perfectly temperate men, 
came of temperate ancestry, and never drank liquor in any 
shape, nor permitted it in their houses. Children were born 
to these four families, and the same dreadful inheritance of 
appetite for drink passed through these innocent and good 
mothers in its quiescent or germ state and evolved in full 
flower in all their male children, who resembled them in per- 
sonal appearance and traits. Maria had two sons, both of 
whom manifested, while mere boys, an appetite for drink 
before twelve vears of age, and in spite of all the efforts of 
the father and mother, became confirmed inebriates. The 
elder died of mania a potu at twenty-two. The younger 
married a most excellent voung woman of temperate ances- 
try; isa hard, steady drinker; has four boys, who are all con- 
firmed hard drinkers and perfectly worthless. Emily had 
three boys and two girls. The boys all died from diseases 
incident to drink. The girls are unmarried. Isabel had a 
boy and girl. The former, an inebriate, was killed by acci- 
dent. The fate of the girl is unknown. Julia, the wife of 
the clergyman, had two daughters, both beautiful and 
accomplished women, who married wealthy and temperate 
men and have male children, five in all. These boys are 
mere loungers and loafers about town, perfectly worthless, 
drinking whenever they can get an opportunity, quarrel- 
some and often confined in the station-house. They are 
supported by their fathers, who have long since given up all 
hopes of their reformation. It is doubtful whether a worse 
instance of inherited and widespread bibulous propensities 
can be found anywhere.” 

The inheritance of an apparently uncontrollable appetite 
for drink is by no means the only curse transmitted to the 
young as a result of the indulgence in liquor on the part of 
parents. The mental faculties of such children are fre- 
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quently impaired; they are often weak-willed or irresolute, 
while sometimes they are morbidly obstinate; their mind 
lacks the poise or balance which marks the normal child, 
and their moral natures are in many instances blunted to 
such a degree that they seem unable to detect the line of 
demarcation between right and wrong. The frequent 
absence of affectional instincts is another startling charac- 
teristic of liquor-begotten children. The very thoughtful 
essayist, Hugues Le Roux, in an English review, vividly 
illustrated the hereditary effects of alcoholic indulgence. 
In this contribution, which discusses some phases of crime in 
aris, the author cites the eminent Dr. Paul Garnier, chief 
medical oflicer of the prefecture of police in Paris, as author- 
ity for the statement that “In Paris during the past sixteen. 
years lunacy has increased thirty per cent.” This astound- 
ing statement is followed by some facts, no less impressive, 
which bear directly upon the question in hand, and from 
which I make the following extract: 

“The progress of alcoholic insanity has been so rapid that 
the evil is now twice as prevalent as it was fifteen years ago. 
Almost a third of the lunacy cases observed at the Depot 
Infirmary are due to this disease. Every day it declares 
itself more violently, and with a more marked homicidal 
tendency. The accomplice of two-thirds of the crimes com- 
mitted, upon whom the criminals themselves throw the 
responsibility of their evil deeds, is alcohol. Jt visits upon 
the child the sins of the father, and engenders in the fol- 
lowing generation homicidal instincts. Since I have fre- 
quented the haunts of misery and vice in Paris, I have 
observed gutter children by the hundred, who are only 
awaiting their opportunity to become assassins—the chil- 
dren of drunkards. Moreover, there is a terrible flaw in 
these young wretches—a flaw which doctors do not observe, 
but which the psychologist sees clearly and notes with 
apprehension—the absence of affectional emotions; and 
as a matter of fact, if these criminals are neither anzesthé- 
tiques nor lunatics, their characteristics are insensibility 
and pitilessness.” 

The terrible influence of liquor upon the civilization of 
to-morrow is further emphasized by this author in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“A few years ago I was present in Dr. Garnier’s consult- 
ing-room, watching the prisoners from the dépot filing past. 
We were informed that a child had been brought by its 
parents to be examined. These people were shown in; they 
belonged to the respectable working-class, and were quiet 
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and well-mannered. The man was the driver of a dray 
belonging te one of the railway stations, and had the appear- 
ance of a stalwart workingman. The boy was barely six 
years old; he had an intelligent, rather pretty face, and was 
neatly dressed. ‘See here, Monsieur le Docteur,’ said the 
father, ‘we have brought you our boy; he alarms us. He is 
no fool; he begins to read; they are satisfied with him at his 
school, but we cannot help thinking he must be insane, for 
he wants to murder his little brother, a child of two years 
old. The other day he nearly succeeded in doing so. I 
arrived just in time to snatch my razor from his hands.’ 
The boy stood listening with indifference and without 
hanging his head. The doctor drew the child kindly toward 
him, and inquired, ‘Is it true that you wish to hurt your lit- 
tle brother?’ With perfect composure the little one 
replied, ‘I will kill him; yes, yes, I will kill him! The doc- 
tor glanced at the father, and asked in a low voice, ‘Do you 
drink?’ The wife exclaimed indignantly, ‘He, sir! Why. 
he never enters a public house, and has never come home 
drunk.’ They were quite sincere. Nevertheless the doctor 
said, ‘Stretch out your arm.’ The man obeyed; his hand 
trembled. Had these people told lies, then, in stating that 
the man had never come home the worse for drink? No; 
but all through the day, wherever he had called to leave a 
package, the people of the house had given him something 
to drink for his trouble. He had become a drunkard with- 
out knowing it, and the poison that had entered his blood 
was, at this moment, filling the head of his little child with 
the dreams of an assassin.” 

So important is the influence upon the unborn of the unre- 
strained indulgence of appetites and passions, that it calls 
for special emphasis. The hereditary character of certain 
diseases is now universally recognized, but small heed is 
given to the transmission of mental characteristics and 
moral traits, or to the hereditary influence of abnormal 
appetites and passions, though their effects are quite as 
apparent. Here is a striking illustration of the transmis- 
sion of inordinate passional desires; it will doubtless 
call to mind some cases of a similar nature which have come 
within the range of the reader’s observation: 

Some years ago I became acquainted with two families 
of boys; they lived in neighboring towns; their fathers had 
been reared in a Southern village during slavery times. At 
the time when I knew these families the fathers were men of 
prominence in the business circles in which they moved. 
One gentleman was the junior member of a large wholesale 
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dry-goods firm; the other was a merchant. One of these 
men was not a professor of religion, but he was regarded as 
a moral and upright man. He took special pains to guard 
his sons against the vices which flourished in the city in 
which they lived, although he was not harsh or unduly 
severe in his action. The other gentleman was an elder in 
. one of the wealthiest churches in a small neighboring city; 
he was, indeed, recognized as the pillar of the church, and 
although he was less watchful, perhaps, over the habits of 
his sons than the other father, he so appealed to their emo- 
tional nature as to cause both the sons to enter the church 
at an early age. Later, one of them became Sunday-school 
superintendent. But in each family the youths finally de- 
veloped into what Helen Gardener so aptly designates 
“sex maniacs.” One of the sons of the wholesale merchant 


ran the gauntlet of vice, burned out the vital forces of body, 
brain, and soul on the altar of unrestrained bestial lust, 
after which he married a poor unsuspecting girl of a some- 
what negative character. In afew years a weak-eyed child 
was born, and the wife became a physical wreck. A 
younger brother of this youth abandoned himself to women 


and wine, and contracted the most horrible of diseases. 
The youngest son was watched with Argus eyes by father 
and mother, who were determined that he should not get 
into the society of vicious boys or corrupt women; but in 
spite of all precautions he contracted evil habits, and at an 
early age had so abused himself as to be a mental and physi- 
cal wreck. He was compelled to leave the common school 
before he graduated, and when I last heard from his home 
he was on the verge of insanity. 

One of the two boys in the other family became very wild, 
visiting houses of bad repute and engaging in escapades 
with girls until his notorious conduct forced the church to 
expel him. He finally married, had three or four children, 
and then deserted his wife and went east. The younger 
son was apparently steady and sober; for some years he en- 
joved the respect of the community. He married an estima- 
ble young lady, and for a little time all went well; a beauti- 
ful baby girl was born. If this young man had been wild 
before his marriage it was not generally known, but some 
time later he conceived a violent passion for a pretty cousin 
of his wife. He was a Chesterfield in manners, and like 
fair Cassio he seemed “framed to make women false.” Not 
that his personal appearance was specially attractive, but 
his voice was soft, musical, and wonderfully effective when 
it dropped into sostenuto tones. He was poetic and had a 
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wealth of imagination, was cultured and as fine a letter- 
writer as I have ever known. After the episode with the 
wife’s cousin, he seemed to lose what moral restraint he 
formerly possessed and launched out on a course of 
debauchery which eclipsed his brother’s mad career. Soon 
he took to drink, and later to morphine. He left his city 
in disgrace, but owing to his fine business qualifications he 
obtained a lucrative position in another city; his family 
remained behind. For some time on certain occasions he 
passed himself off as an unmarried man, a practice which 
he kept up even after his family joined him. He sueceeded 
in ruining several girls. Ultimately his extravagant habits 
led him to expend more than he could earn, and he was 
arrested and imprisoned. 

Well do I remember the comments of a gentleman who 
was one of the most respected citizens in the community 
where the fathers of those families of boys were raised. 
Some one remarked that it seemed incredible that two such 
moral and upright men could be the parents of boys so 
morally abandoned. “Ah!” replied the old gentleman from 
the boyhood home of the older men, “if you knew the kind of 
boys they were you would not wonder. They were the ter- 
ror of the community. They sowed their wild oats, and 
then settled down to sober and respectable lives, but it 
somehow seems that the bad results of their sowing did 
not end with the degradation and misery they wrought 
in our community.” No, Nature will not be mocked. 
Her laws are inexorable; while ruining and polluting 
poor helpless girls, these boys were doing what all 
who prostitute themselves do—poisoning their own 
souls, and preparing to transmit the virus of moral 
degradation and abnormal sexual passions to their 
offspring after marriage. I have carefully understated 
‘ather than overdrawn the details of these cases, which, 
though extreme, illustrate a very vital fact. 

The inherently immoral “wild-oats” theory is one of the 
outcroppings of low moral concepts, due to centuries of 
disregard for the rights of the unborn, and to the toleration 
of the double standard of morals. This theory, so fatal to 
healthy morality, will not be overthrown until society is 
compelled to recognize the moral responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of the parent to the child. So long as our young men 
pollute their souls and allow their minds to become poi- 
soned with sensual ideals and low imaginitfgs, so long will 
motherhood be debauched in wedlock and the offspring be 
creatures of lust rather than godlike, reason-ruled beings. 
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Positive and well established as is the influence of heredity 
upon the life of man, it is by no means the only destiny-shap- 
ing agency which operates before the child is born. The 
general environment, the mental attitude of the mother, and 
the moral and intellectual atmosphere in which she spends 
the months before the infant’s birth exert a very posi- 
tive effect upon the life of the offspring; an effect which has 
been but little considered, owing to the almost universal 
silence preserved by civilization on all questions relating 
to proper generation. Hence a large proportion of people 
are ignorant of the power of prenatal influence, while some 
narrow thinkers, who are incapable of viewing any subject 
broadly, discredit this potent factor in proper generation, 
because they have ebserved in some cases characteristics 
which seemingly contradict its claims. These, however, 
will almost always, if not invariably, be seen to be due to 
powerful hereditary traits, transmitted by one or both 
parents, or to early environment, which also has so much to 
do with shaping the bent of mind and the characteristics 
and desires of life. It has only been in recent years that 
any serious investigation along the lines of modern critical 
methods have been undertaken in this field of research, but 
the results are overwhelmingly conclusive. And with the 
agitation of the question the data of reliable facts are 
rapidly increasing, and prove how much the future of the 
child depends upon the environment and mental attitude of 
the mother during the months which elapse prior to its 
birth. 

A friend of mine, who is a writer of great vigor and power, 
known throughout the length and breadth of our country, 
related to me some personal experiences which are interest- 
ing contributions to the data of prenatal influences. She 
said: “After my marriage I was bitterly disappointed in 
my husband and in married life. Indeed, I was so wretched 
1 could not refrain from crying every little while. During 
this time T found I was to become a mother, which, under 
the circumstances, increased my wretchedness. When the 
child was born it reflected in a truly startling manner my 
mental condition during the period of gestation. When 
a little tot, while playing with its toys, it would fre- 
quently begin to sob and cry. I would say, ‘Why, child, 
what is the matter?’ and she would answer, ‘I’se only tying.’ 
A second ch#d came. During the period preceding its 
birth my husband would treat me harshly, and even cruelly 
at times, and would then want to make it up and endeavor 
to fondle me, I hated his caresses and kisses more than 
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his harshness, for my love and respect for him were gone. 
Well, the child, who was physically a beautiful little thing, 
would often be picked up and hugged by friends and callers, 
and it would invariably cry out in bitter tones, ‘I hate to be 
tissed, I hate to be tissed’; in its words expressing exactly 
the sentiments I had felt previous to the birth of the little 
one.” Before the third child came to this union, in which 
life was a virtual prostitution for the mother, my friend 
turned to literature for a solace. A neighbor loaned her 
Swedenborg’s works, which she read with avidity. “Indeed, 
they seemec to carry me into a new world,” she said. 
“When the child came it was such a comfort to me; the 
coronal region was marvellously well developed, and the 
child seemed to be a natural mystic. When quite young 
it evinced a passion for metaphysical thought and would 
eagerly listen to my reading works far deeper than could 
be comprehended by any other child | ever knew. She did 
not reach maturity, however, falling a victim to the heroic 
treatment of a physician.” 

Another very marked instance of prenatal influence is 
found in the family of a leading actor and actress, who are 
also great students of economic and philosophical problems. 
During the nine months preceding the birth of one of their 
little girls the mother became engrossed in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s writings and other deep literature. She lived in a kind 
of mental intoxication. The child reflects the mother’s men- 
tal condition in a most striking manner; she is one of the 
finest reasoners I have known among children, a born philos- 
opher, and a poet and story-writer of great promise. At 
school, her teacher refused to believe she had written her 
composition, ascribing it to her parents, and to punish the 
child marked her zero for work which so far eclipsed that 
of other children that it was deemed impossible that it 
could be the product of a child mind. At last the 
heart-broken little girl asked the teacher to give her 
a subject and let her write upon it in_ school. 
This was done, and to the amazement of the teacher 
it was found equal to the former work. Another child 
came into this home under most favorable conditions. The 
mother was in a joyous frame of mind; she was rehearsing 
and playing during the earlier months of maternity a cheer- 
ful, lovable, and winsome character, and the little girl is a 
reflex of this character. She is a veritable sunbeam; her 
heart goes out in love to everyone, and, as would naturally 
be expected, she is a general favorite among young and old. 

How much the assumption by his mother of the roles of 
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Ophelia, Cordelia, and other sad, gloomy, and trying per- 
sonations, had to do with imparting profound melancholy to 
the mind of Edgar Allan Foe will never be known, but the 
fact remains that the mother lived in the sombre intellectual 
atmosphere essential to a proper interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies during the -earlier months before 
the birth of the poet, who himself was in so many respects 
a seeming counterpart of the Hamlet of Shakespeare’s 
imagination. 

Dr. Sydney Barrington Elliot, in the course of a thought- 
ful essay on “Prenatal Culture’* cites the following inter- 
esting facts connected with the birth of historical person- 
ages and persons noted for precocity in special directions: 

“The case of Napoleon Bonaparte affords an interesting 
illustration. His natural inclination for war while still a 
mere child was remarkable. The subject was ever in his 
mind; he was constantly talking of it and anxiously looking 
forward to the time when he could enter upon a military 
life. When he was only a few years old he delighted in 
thunderstorms; he loved to hear the peals of thunder and 
to see the lightning. This tendency was so strong that 
sometimes it was impossible to induce him to seek shelter 
during a storm; instead, he would expose himself to the 
elements, delighting in their fury. Although he had four 
brothers, none of them ever displayed any fondness for war 
while young, nor at any time marked military ability. This 
remarkable instinct for war is accounted for as follows: 
Napoleon’s mother was surrounded with scenes of battle, 
skirmishes,and quick marches, during the months preceding 
his birth. She accompanied her husband on horseback upon 
a military campaign, and moreover deeply interested herself 
in strategy and the arts of war. She thus conferred upon 
her son a love of conquest and a military genius before 
which all Europe trembled for many years. 

“Robert Burns is another noteworthy instance of remark- 
able genius imparted through prenatal influence. His 
mother was of cheerful disposition, though in humble and 
often pinched circumstances. She had an excellent memory 
for old songs and ballads, and she sang them constantly as 
she went about her household duties. By the constant 
exercise of this order of mental faculties, she conferred upon 
her eldest son a degree of ability which she herself did not 
possess. 

“M. A. de Frariére has given some interesting cases, illus- 





* The ARENA, August, 1894. In his work on“ Edeology ” Dr. Elliot has grouped 
a great number of interesting cases illustrating prenatal influences. 
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trating how musical talent has been conferred on the off- 
spring as a result of the mother cultivating this talent in 
herself during gestation. He has also given examples in 
which the parent or parents were possessed of marked 
musical talent, but who had children of no musical ability, 
as the mother was not exercising her musical faculties dur- 
ing the time she was pregnant. The value of these cases 
from this writer is enhanced by his having personal knowl- 
edge of each. 

“The first case is that of Luigi Ricci, who on August 15, 
1861, when he was only eight years old, directed the singers 
aut the Basilique de San Giusto, at Trieste, where they per- 
formed a mass of his own composition. The church was 
crowded. In an account of Luigi, written at Boulogne, the 
writer says, ‘Everyone in the town attributes the precocious 
musical intelligence of the little Luigi to the exceptional 
position in which the mother found herself while enceinte.’ 

“Wolfgang Mozart was another notable instance of latent 
musical talent, as was also the daughter of Madame Borghi- 
Mamo. M. de Frariére says that in each of these children 
the wonderful display of musical genius is accounted for 
by the mother exercising her musical talents and being sur- 
rounded by musical people during her pregnancy. He goes 
ontosay: ‘I learn from the brother of the celebrated Wolf- 
gang, who died at Milan, and who, by the way, had no dispo- 
sition for music, that their mother had cultivated music dur- 
ing the early vears of her married life, but that she had after- 
wards abandoned it and even taken a dislike to it after her 
first two aecouchements, Then this brother was born under 
the latter influence, and he had no musical talent.’ 

“In regard to the little daughter of Madame Borghi-Mamo, 
the Journal le Nord, Nev. 14, 1859, contained the following 
lines: ‘The little daughter of Madame Borghi-Mamo, three 
or four vears of age, already displays a decided talent for 
music. It is wonderful to hear this virtuose en herbe, who 
has never received a lesson, as you may imagine, sing from 
one end to the other the part of Rosine from having heard 
it practised. She reproduces with her little crystal voice 
all the turns, all the elegances, and all the most delicate 
expressions and flourishes. No shade of the impersonation 
escapes this miniature Rosine. At the time when Madame 
Borghi-Mamo was enceinte, she sang constantly; she even 
sang on the very eve of the day on which they could print 
that mother and child were doing well.’ 

“Zerah Colburn (born in Cabot, Vt., Sept. 1, 1804, died 
March 2, 1840) was a prodigy in arithmetical calculation. 
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At six years of age he manifested such powers of computa. 
tion as to astonish the learned world. Questions in multi- 
plication of five places of figures, reduction, rule of three, 
compound fractions, and obtaining factors of large numbers 
were answered with accuracy and with marvellous quick- 
ness. Among the questions propounded to him on his visit 
at Harvard College were the following: How many days 
and hours in 1811 years? His answer, given in twenty sec- 
onds, was 661,015 days, 15,864,360 hours. How many sec- 
onds in eleven years? The answer, given in four seconds, 
was 346,896,000. The reason for this remarkable arithmet- 
ical talent was that, a few months before his birth, his 
mother, who had never been taught arithmetic, had on her 
mind for a day and a night a puzzling question as to how 
many yards of cloth a given amount of yarn which she had 
would make. To a person understanding arithmetic this 
would be a simple problem, but she had to do it by a mental 
process, without rule, and this extraordinary effort on her 
part was organized in her child and made him a genius in 
mental arithmetic. 

“Two cases which occurred in the family of Dr. 8., dean 
of Medical College, relate especially to adaptability to 
the medical and legal profession, and were told by him in 
person to the writer. One of his sons was a born doctor, 
and it was attributed to the mother, during this son’s gesta- 
tion, devoting much of her attention to medical subjects. It 
might be claimed by some that this talent was inherited 
from the father. This cannot be said, however, of another 
son, who took little interest in medical subjects, but was 
naturally adapted to the bar. Dr. 8. stated that this was 
owing to the mother, when pregnant with this son, spending 
much of her time studying legal questions. 

“Dr. Edward Garraway cites the following case *: ‘A 
lady of refined taste was in the habit of sitting before a 
group of statuary, with one little figure of which she was 
greatly enamored. This was a Cupid reposing, his cheek 
resting on the back of his hand. When her baby was born, 
his resemblance in form and feature to the little Cupid was 
at once striking. On seeing him the next day in his cradle, 
I perceived he had assumed the precise attitude of the 
statuette—the cheek upon the back of the hand; and this 
position he invariably, and of course involuntarily, adopted 
during sleep, not only throughout infancy, but up to 
advanced boyhood, when I lost sight of him.’ ” 





* British Medical Journal, 1886. 
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Dr. Elliot * gives the following case, which will prove 
interesting and suggestive to thoughtful people: 

“This instance, which occurred in the family of Mrs. B., is 
as follows: ‘A neighbor living next door to her, who had 
recently come from the South, and to whom she was an 
entire stranger, was taken seriously ill. Mrs. B. took a 
great interest in her, and was constantly with her during 
this long sickness. The sick friend at the time of her ill- 
ness was grieving over the death of a beautiful little girl, 
which happened some time before the mother was taken 
sick. In her bedroom was a life-size painting of this child, 
taken at the age of seven months. Mrs. B. was pregnant at 
the time of her new friend’s illness, and was very much 
impressed by the painting of the lovely child, the mother 
talking almost constantly of it. When Mrs. B.’s baby was 
horn, so great was the likeness that her friend insisted on its 
being named after her child; and at the age of seven months 
the most intimate friends of the family could hardly be con- 
vinced that the portrait was not that of the living child. At 
the present time, although the girl has grown up, she is 
entirely unlike her own people, and retains a surprising 
resemblance to the Southern family. The father of the 
dead girl was still in the South, where he had been living 
for two years.” 

Lady Henry Somerset cites the case of the great limner, 
Flaxman. He had a mother who was so desirous of creat- 
ing the beautiful that she procured the most exquisite 
studies of Greek art and arranged them around her, in order 
that her imagination might be steeped in their beautiful 
forms. 

The views of Theosophists and Buddhists in regard to 
“souls” are radically unlike those entertained by Western 
civilization. But believers in reincarnation are by no 
means indifferent to the supreme importance of the 
mother’s mental condition and environment during gesta- 
tion. They hold that not only should the mother live in the 
highest intellectual and moral atmosphere and be sur- 
rounded by the purest and finest environment possible, but 
that she should ardently centre her thoughts on some noble 
ideal for her child, and that this, in conformity to the law of 
attraction, draws the kind of ego which she desires from the 
world of upward-journeying souls. They are very insistent 
that the mother should assume a positive rather than a neg- 
ative attitude. In this connection the following description 
of a well-born child by Mrs. M. Louise Mason is of special 
interest. I would observe here that the young Miss Mason 





* Edeology.” 
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has been most successful in delivering courses of lectures 
before classes and bodies interested in spiritual and intel- 
lectual development. The face of this remarkable young 
lady is singularly beautiful, displaying amiability, purity, 
strength, and thoughtfulness. Of her Mrs. Mason writes: * 

“I am the happy mother of one child, a daughter, born of 
love not lust, who is now twenty-five years old. 

“I believe in reincarnation. I make this statement that 
I may be understood in declaring that the ego about to take 
upon itself the human form does unmistakably affect the 
mother in very many instances; sometimes during the entire 
period of nine months, again only for a few days, weeks, or 
months, according to the mother’s physical strength, mutual 
peace, and, above all, her material circumstances. If she is 
free from care and anxiety, surrounded with all that may 
tend to help the love-nature, she will overcome unpleasant 
traits of the soul that has been attracted to herself. 

“In my own case, | was for the first six weeks overcome by 
an inexpressible loneliness, feeling sad and full of grief: 
after that period my surroundings were more to my liking, 
and I very soon became joyous, hopeful, and ambitious. I 
had a desire to become a great musician; I was filled with 
regret that I had not a musical education. 

“At that time I had never known of prenatal influence or 
reincarnation; only had been warned by an elder sister (my 
mother dying when I was very young) that I must be very 
careful not to ‘mark’ the unborn child by ‘any unpleasant 
sight—that I must always think of my condition and never 
put my hands to my face in fright or grief.’ This was to me 
a revelation, and I thought, if a child could be ‘marked’ for 
evil, why not for good? 

“T would often sit alone in my room, overlooking scenes 
that were pleasant, and, in a peaceful attitude of mind, per- 
fectly passive, desire that my child should be a girl; that she 
should have a slight figure, chestnut hair, and beautiful 
eyes; that she should be a musician, a singer, and that she 
should be proficient in everything she undertook; that she 
should be superior to all those I had ever known. Here is 
the result: a beautiful woman in mind and body, with chest- 
nut hair, slight physique, and a phenomenal voice—con- 
traito; she is a philosopher, a student in Delsarte, astron- 
omy, astrology, and masters every study; is eloquent, and 
has one of the most amiable dispositions. 

“Her father desired a boy, and my sympathizing with him 
for a short time in this wish, about the fifth month, has 





* ARENA, September, 1894. 
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given her the desire for outdoor sports. She skates, rides, 
rows, shoots, and has many of those little gallantries which 
we see often in the refined man. She has strong inclina- 
tions to teach meu-mannerisms in her Delsarte work; and | 
believe these qualities come from the influence of her father, 
who would not content himself with the thought of the child 
being other than a boy. 

“My six weeks’ period of depression and grief was lived 
out by the child in the first six years of her life, when tears 
and unhappiness seemed to be the greater portion of her 
existence. After that came a joyous and ambitious life, 
every day happier than the preceding one. 

“My love for the unborn was so intense that it has created 
invisible lines which have grown with the years, and we 
have communicated our thought by telepathy, three hun- 
dred miles separating us. She has returned that love a 
thousandfold. She is ali I desired and more; and I am con- 
fident that with mothers educated in the law of prenatal 
influence, and properly surrounded, we could have gods 
upon the earth in the forms of men, created by the highest 
and purest thought. It should not be an intense longing on 
the part of the mother, but a quiet, passive thought given, 
that her child should become whatever her heart yearns 
for; then she should rest in the belief until the thought is 
forced upon her again. Be as much in the open air as possi- 
ble. Do not eat meat; live upon fruit and grain.” 

Facts and illustrations of the nature of those given in the 
above narrations might be multiplied indefinitely. These, 
however, are sufficient to emphasize a truth of great impor- 
tance to all thoughtful people. In an intelligent recogni- 
tion of the influence of hereditary and prenatal causes and 
early environment lies, to a very great degree, the hope of 
civilization. This recognition presupposes knowledge and 
conscience. I am persuaded that ignorance is at the root 
of a large majority of the frightful mistakes being blindly 
made by men and women, through which the unborn are 
cursed and the civilization of to-morrow is doomed to suffer. 
In the presence of the great wrong being committed silence 
is a crime. But agitation and the dissemination of facts 
alone will not suffice; we must make a direct appeal to the 
individual conscience. 

If one hundred young men and women in this land, realiz- 
ing the solemn import of this question, enter the marriage 
relation attracted by pure love, untainted by base or sordid 
considerations, and recognizing the great moral responsi 
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bility they assume to the society of to-morrow, no less than 
the sacred obligation they owe to the unborn, we should 
have from these true, pure, and ideal unions children who 
would, I believe, inaugurate an ethical reformation that 
would awaken the moral energies of civilization and lead 
to a higher and truer order of life, a revolution which would 
include the lofty teachings of Socrates, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, the exalted ethics of the Golden Rule, the 
moral fervor which characterized the early church before 
she became corrupted, the courage and daring of the leaders 
of the Reformation. Such a revolution must come.  Civili- 
zation waits upon its advent. 

And when the new evangel of duty, justice, and a higher 
civilization is preached, it will electrify and morally ener- 
gize the masses; it will awaken the sleeping conscience in 
millions of brains; it will flood the minds of men and women 
with the light of a new hope, born of recognition of an 
urgent truth; it will exalt life, giving to it a dignity and 
divinity which is not as yet realized by society; and it will so 
reinforce the highest aspirations of multitudes struggling 
under the bondage of hereditary and prenatal influences, 
that they will be able to subdue passion, appetite, and sor- 
did selfishness, which hold their soulsinthrall. When theigno- 
rance and thoughticssness of man shall give place to a seri- 
ous recognition of the solemn obligations and responsibili- 
ties of parenthood, a wonderful change will come over the 
face of the world. Then the influence of heredity will be 
weighed, and men and women will shrink from a paternity 
which would breed loathsome disease and a frightful death, 
as they to-day would shrink from committing murder; and 
the children who come then will be well-born and welcome. 
Then the wife who is to become a mother will find her win- 
dows filled with flowers and her walls adorned with pic- 
tures. They may not be costly gems of art, but they will be 
sweet, pure, and inspiring; they will stimulate high ideals 
and noble thought; and music will be heard in the home, 
and when the husband comes his words will be sweet and 
tender; the wife will see his love, his concern, and his rever- 
ence for her who has taken upon herself the sacred charge 
of bringing into the world a-child who is to bless not curse 
humanity. Then motherhood, instead of being a shame, 
will become something sacred, and the wife who takes upon 
her this august function will receive that reverence and 
regard which is due to the exalted station of one who calls 
into life a welcome child of love. 
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— 


The advent of this moral reformation is not so far distant 
as many suppose. From every side we see signs of a 
change, as one sees in Nature when spring is preparing to 
burst the frozen spell of winter. And when it comes it will 
mark the dawning of the brightest day the world has yet 


seen. 





A STORY OF PSYCHICAL COMMUNICATION. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


On the evening of August 1, 1894, an especially beloved 
friend of mine passed on to the higher life. A series of circum- 
stances had not only peculiarly endeared her to me, but had 
established relations between us of so vitally intimate a nature 
that in my deepest consciousness I regard them as the reéstab- 
lishment of ties that must have existed before this present 
incarnation, in which our meeting had borne all the aspects of 
a recognition rather than the beginning of an acquaintance. No 
ties of family are stronger than those in which she held me from 
the moment of our meeting, five years or more previous to her 
death. My senior by a generation, I yet never felt any special 
consciousness of disparity of age. We met on the plane of a 
mutually absorbing interest in literature, art, ethics, and social 
phenomena, and her added years represented to me not age, but 
deeper richness of experience and culture that made younger 
people seem almost crude in comparison. She was a woman of 
brilliant mental endowments and of such talent in the musical 
and dramatic lines that, had her life been a professional one, 
would doubtless have gained for her a wide fame. Circum- 
stances ordered it otherwise, and gifts that could hardly have 
failed to charm the public remained to enrich and exalt private 
life to a more than usually artistic plane. 

While I shall not obtrude her identity in this paper it will 
inevitably reveal itself to many. This is my difficulty in writing 
it. To withhold all the reality of names and places would be to 
give a colorless story devoid of the faintest claim to the valuable 
space of the ARENA. To give these, which I must perforce do 
in order to present any raison d’étre for writing the story at all, 
is to offer to the reader pages of the most intimate and sacred 
privacy of my own and of other lives. One has one’s natural 
shrinkings from such an attitude; but the importance of real 
testimony to the great subject of psychical investigation, and 
the recognition that the Editor of the ARENA is doing a work 
unique and unparalleled in contemporary literature in the pre- 
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sentation of human documents, constrains me. Throughout all 
our common lives we find, if we cut deep enough, this 


‘life within, blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity,”’ 


and one of the chief values of the present day is the mutual 
comparison and criticism of vital experiences. Because of this I 
am venturing to trust that the reader will not feel my story to 
be a violation of the dignity and delicacy of those private and 
personal relations which we all hold sacred, 

My friend, Mrs. 8., died on the evening of Aug. 1, 1894, in 
New York City. She owned a beautiful villa at Newport, over- 
looking the harbor, whose Venetian-like loveliness always held 
her with unbroken charm. With this permanent home for the 
summer, she passed her winters wherever fancy suggested — 
in London or on the Continent, in Florida, California, Boston, 
New York, or Washington. Her husband died in 1883; she 
had no children, and she always had with her, as her attendant, 
a hospital nurse whose executive capacity enabled her to com- 
bine many duties. The winter of 1893-94 she had passed in 
New York, and when May came, when she had always before 
gladly opened her Newport villa, her health was unequal to the 
change. She was under the medical care, too, of a noted special- 
ist, and knowing this, I was under the impression that her pro- 
longed stay into the summer was simply the building-up that 
would enable her subsequently to enjoy better health than ever, 
and I was (as it seems now) singularly free from any serious 
apprehensions regarding her condition. 

These were the circumstances, then, when on May 18 of that 
year, I went to have a first sitting with Mrs. R., a psychic in 
Boston. Turning the pages of my journal for the year 1894 
I find, on May 19, this entry : 

Yesterday a sitting with Mrs. R. She told me Miss F. conld not live 
very long, but I judge that she meant Mrs. S8., as she mixed them up. 

On May 26, I find this record : 

A sitting with Mrs. R. again. Her “ control ’’ said : ‘* Lady, I mixed 
up your two friends the last time. The elder lady is soon to go into 
spirit life, and she will then be very sorry for the things she has left 
undone for the other lady, K K do I seem to get ?”’ 

“‘ Yes,’’ I replied, ‘* Kate.”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ the control’? went on. ‘ But when she is in spirit life 
she will help her. She will help Kate.’ 

‘*How ?”’ IT asked. 

‘** Financially,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ She will help her with money.”’- 

** How can she ?’’ I questioned. 

‘*She will find ways,’’ was the reply. 


I should add that the relations between Miss F.— whom the 
psychic designated as “ K.,” the initial of her Christian name — 
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and Mrs. S. were those of aunt and niece, but that all during the 
early girlhood of the niece they had been more like those of 
mother and daughter. Also that the niece, also, is a friend 
whom [I hold in peculiar tenderness of regard, so that there was 
undoubtedly some unseen magnetic connection between us all 
three. 

The next entry in my journal I find is on July 30, 1894, and 
I shall let it unfold its own story, merely prefacing that up to 
and including this date I had felt no apprehension of any cause 
for immediate alarm regarding the life of Mrs. 8., whom I be- 
lieved to be gradually improving in health. The entry of July 
30 runs: 


This morning I wakened from one of those curiously impressional 
dreams in which I had been in vivid conversation about Mrs. S. with 
some one on the other side of life. I wakened with the words ringing 
in my ears, ‘‘She must go to her beautiful home.’’ I believe so, my- 
self; and what a singular apathy there has seemed to be over all of us 
this summer in no word of protest against her remaining in that hot 
city! Ihave written to A. [Mrs. S.’s attendant] to-day, begging her to 
take Mrs. 8S. back to “her beautiful home,’’ as the words of the dream 
impression ran. Someway I feel as if a crisis or something serious 
were at hand, and I am not sure that I will send any more of A.’s daily 
bulletins to Miss F. [the attendant’s daily notes which I had been for- 
warding to Mrs. S.’s niece]. I fear it pains her too much and nothing 
can do any good. I feel on a nervous tension to-day as if something 
were going to occur. Doctors are so material. To a woman like Mrs. 
S. the general atmosphere about her would be far more important than 
doctors and drugs. 


Apparently the day of July 31 passed without my hearing 
from my friend’s attendant; but I clearly recall that my own state 
of nervous tension continued, and hindered me from sleep at 
night. On August 1, I find this entry in my journal : 


A letter from A. saying dear Mrs. S. is much worse, and that she 
(A.) is ‘* deeply pained’? by my letter urging Mrs. S.’s removal to her 
beautiful home. How little would any of them, the doctor, or nurse, or 
A, believe that it was a warning from the other side of life, but I know, 
now, that it was. 


An entire conviction had now come to me that my friend was 
about to die — not, apparently, resulting from the receipt of a 
letter saying she was much worse, but seeming “ borne in upon 
my mind,” as our Quaker friends say. I seemed to receive 
telepathically the explanation that the reference to her “ beauti- 
ful home,” which I had received in that spirit-communion dream, 
did not refer to her villa at Newport, but to that “house, not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” I knew she was about 
to die, and that, when my physical powers were passive in sleep 
on that night of July 29-30, I had been approached by friends in 
the spiritual life who had told me of the approaching event. I 
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even felt a consciousness of identity of the eager speaker to me, 
as being the favorite sister of Mrs. 8., who had died many years 
before and of whom she had often talked to me. 

On August 2, the journal record thus runs, telling its own 
story: 

August 2, two P. M. 

Not a word since yesterday, and still I feel perfectly sure that dear 
Mrs. 8. is in spirit life, and I am going to write the impression down 
now as atest. Here it is t vo o’clock in the afternoon, and if she died 
last night it seems impossible that I should not have heard before this 
time, and yet Lam sure she has been with me. Last night I went to 
sleep early, and with a curious quiet and calm, after those two nights 
past of wakeful anxiety. I slept perfectly till three A. M., when I was 
suddenly awakened by a kind of electric thrill. I wakened into a per- 
fectly clear consciousness, and exclaimed almost involuntarily : 

‘*Dear Mrs. 8., are you here? I know you are. Now you are in 
spirit life and I recognize it perfectly. I am not afraid. I am glad 
you are here.” 

For three hours, from three till six, I was conscious of her pres- 
ence, and of constant conversation with her by the development of 
some sixth sense. I felt, too, lifted up in a state of exaltation, instead 
of the usual fatigue one experiences in lying awake in the night. 
Later I slept and did not awaken until ten, but ever since I have felt 
her presence, felt as if companioned by her. If she is not in sprit life 
it must be she that came to me in astral presence. 

The next entry: 

Four P. M., August 2. 

The telegram has come. What a comfirmation! Dear Mrs. S. 
passed away at 7.30 last evening. 

‘*Eternal rest give unto them, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine 
upon them.’’ How new and strange is this world without Mrs. 8. 
in it. 

As I recall that day I remember how curiously the telegram, 
in its tangible and material aspect, brought to me the sense of 
separation by that event of death, while before, while I had a 
perfect consciousness that my friend had died, there had been 
only the sense of reuniting with her. Instead of being in New 
York, too ill to write to me, she was with me. I had gone 
about all day companioned by her presence. The telegram, for 
the moment, effaced all this. It was the sign and symbol of 
our material civilization in which, while we profess the faith of 
the Christian, we conduct ouselves, for the most part, in rela- 
tion to death, as if we were heathen. We affirm with our lips 
and deny by our conduct. All this was in that bit of yellow 
paper. 

sy degrees I escaped from that gloom and loss so tradition- 
ally associated with death. The intimate spirit companionship 
grew more real. Iler joy in the new state communicated 
itself to me, and I felt a sense of radiant exaltation. 

Between this date and August 8—a week later—the body 
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of my friend was brought to New England and buried at 
the family home of her husband. Her niece and my friend, 
Miss F., had remained in Boston for a few days, and on the 
morning of August 8 had left for New York. I had seen her 
off on the ten o’clock express and hastened home intent on 
some press work which had to be completed and mailed that 
evening. Nothing was more remote from my mind than that I 
should go, cr dream of going, to New York that night. There 
was no conceivable reason for such a journey, and an array of 
reasons against it. 

In eager ardor for my work, with insufficient time before me, 
I sat down to my desk. I found myself writing with unusual 
ease and swiftness. After some two hours a noise by the door 
caused me to look up. My parasol and a long stick used for 
raising the window stood in a corner, and the noise was as if 
some one had grasped and rattled them against the wall. The 
outer door of the corridor was closed, and the portiére between 
my study and the little entrance hall was unmoved. Yet there 
was a sense of presence there that I could not define or evade. 
I turned again to my writing, but almost immediately I was 
impelled to go to the speaking-tube and ask at the hotel office 
below if they would not telephone to inquire if I could get an 
outside stateroom on the steamer to New York that night. 
This, in a curious double consciousness of which one half asserted 
itself against the other and said, “ Of course I am not going to 
New York to-night.” The reply to the message came, that I could 
have astateroom; when would I call forit? Still, with the insist- 
ence that I was not going, I replied I would take it on the steamer, 
with the idea that if I were not on it (as, of course, common sense 
assured me I should not be), there would be plenty of passengers 
glad to secure it, and the boat would not lose its room nor I the 
price of it. I finished and mailed my writing, packed my bag 
(still with that double consciousness that although I was not 
going away, yet it did no harm to put my travelling articles in 
the bag), and, to condense the matter, this unknown and appar- 
ently irresistible impulse carried me on to complete every detail 
—to take the steamboat train, the boat when reached, and to find 
myself arriving the next morning at the Victoria Hotel, in New 
York, where my friend, Miss F., had gone the day previous. 

“ What in all the world are you here for?” was her amazed 
greeting, in which surprise got the better of her usually faultless 
English. 

‘“‘T have absolutely no idea,” I replied; “I came in obedience 
to an overwhelming impulse. The only rational thing I can say 
for it is that there was of course no special reason why I should 
not come to New York, though I certainly know of none why I 
should come.” 
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We breakfasted, and then I remarked to Miss F. that if she 
did not object I would go up to the apartment where her aunt 
had lived —and in which she had died the week before — it 
being still open, in charge of Mrs. S.’s attendant and the servants. 
Miss F. assented, and I took my way up Madison Avenue. On 
arriving there Mrs. 8.’s attendant voluntarily poured out to me 
a narration regarding Mrs. 8.’s affairs which impressed me as 
being of importance to her niece, Miss F. (From circumstances 
the story would not have been told to Miss F. herself.) At all 
events, I listened, and on returning to the hotel and finding that 
my friend Miss F. was out, I wrote down the tale for her; and 
then the impulse to return at once to Boston was as strong as, 
on the previous day, it had been to go to New York, and I 
returned to my home without seeing Miss F. again. The next 
morning brought me a letter from her of which the first line 
ran: “ You have done me a very great service, and I want your 
permission to read your letter to my lawyer.” I telegraphed 
my consent. 

On returning I again sought the psychic, Mrs. R., for another 
sitting. She knew absolutely nothing of my journey to New 
York. In the trance condition she at once said: 


‘* Oh, that is funny you go off so! Isee you start off somewhere so 
sudden. You jump right up. You put things ina bag, you go off so 
quick. You go on a journey.” 


This sitting was on Aug. 10, (94) and I copy a condensed 
account of it from my journal of that date. 

**Was it best?’’ I asked the psychic. ‘* You had to do it,’’ she 
replied. ‘ The spirit made you look up when you were writing. Then 


she came and stood right by your chair and influenced your mind. She 
made you go to see the light-haired woman.”’ 


By which was designated Mrs. 8.’s attendant. In this sitting 
the psychic asserted that Mrs. 8., who thought she had left all 
her affairs in perfect order, was greatly troubled when, on look- 
ing back from spirit life, she realized that great injustice had 
been done to her niece, and that she had to stay in earth condi- 
tions until the wrong had been righted. 

During this month of August the forces gathered and ar- 
ranged themselves to the beginning of a very curious drama — 
in part a spiritual drama of life— which is now very much in 
evidence on the material side, as it culminated in a will contest in 
the public courts : and as, on its ending on May 4 of the present 
year, the jury disagreed so that no verdict could be reached, the 
case will be tried again at a date already fixed for this summer. 

This faint outline of the psychical side of a mingled experi- 
ence in which the spiritual life on the one side and its influence 
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and intercourse with the natural life on the other seems curiously 
interwoven, is still only one chapter out of a singularly dramatic 
history. All the circumstances that have followed the death of 
my friend Mrs. 8. have been a very plain illustration of the 
working out of karma. Many of the results can easily be traced 
directly to causes created by acts and decisions a quarter of a 
century ago. But these are involved in family affairs which it is 
impossible to translate for the public. 

Another element, however, enters into the case —that of 
undue influence, hypnotism, and other mental phenomena. From 
the effects of illness and accident the mind of Mrs. 8. became 
affected in 1878, and for the three years previous to 1881 she 
was placed in the asylum. known as Butler Hospital, at Provi- 
dence, R. I. During that period she kept up a constant corres- 
pondence with her husband, her near relatives, with a very inti- 
mate friend, Miss Genevieve Ward, the well-known London 
actress, and with other well-known people; and her letters 
written during all this period were beautiful and interesting, 
showing little trace of mental malady. This fact is one involv- 
ing the curious phenomena of mental persistence. Mrs. S. was 
a born letter-writer; for private correspondence is a field of its 
own, and often exists entirely apart from the literary gift per se, 
as the latter not unfrequently exists without the gift for letter- 
writing. All her life she had been a singularly swift and respon- 
sive letter-writer, and the law of persistence in brain action pre- 
vailed in her case so that while irrational in conversation, she 
would write letters which, in general reading, would hardly sug- 
gest anything abnormal in her mental condition. 

In July of ’81, Dr. Sawyer, then superintendent of Butler 
Hospital, (Dr Gorton now filling that office) consented that 
Mrs. 5. might return to her home under the condition of being 
accompanied by the regular nurse, who for the preceding three 
years had been her attendant in Butler Hospital. This 
arrangement was carried out, and for the remaining thirteen 
years of her life this woman had charge of her and continued 
to hold the dominant power over her established in the three 
years of hospital life. The contest of Mrs. 8.’s will,-which has 
succeeded her death, and which, at this writing, is pending in the 
courts, is incited by the claim of her heirs-at-law that Mrs. 8S. was 
under the “undue influence” of this attendant, who was a woman 
of shrewd judgment and strong will. 

The psychical experience which came to me, and which is 
abundantly attested in journal records and by a series of out- 
ward events, indicates that as soon as Mrs. 8S. had escaped from 
her suffering body, she instantly recognized that her affairs were 
left in a way abhorrent to her, and that they must be adjusted 
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by force of law. In the first trial of the case it was proved from 
the witness stand that she had made five different wills within 
ten years, each of which was first drawn up by her attendant, 
and in which the property devised to this attendant increased 
constantly until the last one of all left the bulk of her property 
to the attendant instead of her nearest relatives and legitimate 
heirs. The problem became, then, this: Did the close and 
constant companionship of the attendant result in her mental 
domination over a mind weakened by an attack of insanity, so 
that practically the will was not Mrs. 3S.’s at all, but, instead, her 
attendant’s? If the latter, it cannot stand. This is the question 
for the next jury to decide. Expert testimony from the witness 
stand proved that Mrs. S. had what specialists in mental disease 
term “the insane diathesis,’” —the temperament, the conditions, 
liable to insanity. Many persons have this without its ever devel- 
oping into abnormal states, but the tendency, the liability, is 
there. Now a person of that temperament has a susceptibility 
to suggestion, to influence, which offers great possibilities to the 
gaining of what is legally recognized as“ undue influence.” This 
phase of the case brings it into the range of speculative psychol- 
ogy and establishes its claim to the interest of all students of 
phenomena. 

So far as my own observation goes, I have never known of an 
experience which so singularly comprehends the twofold activi- 
ties of persons here and of those who have passed through that 
event we call death. No relative of Mrs. 8S. on this side of life 
has been, apparently, more actively engaged in efforts to break 
and reconstruct her will than she, herself, has been to insure its 
being done. Recognizing that my experiences with the psychic, 
and with the impressions that I received directly, were of a 
curious nature, I recorded them at the time; and now, to read 
them backward in the light of subsequent fulfilments is to dis- 
cern an absolutely demonstrated series of proofs which might 
not illogically be presented as evidence before a court of law. 
For a diary is admissible as evidence, and the outward attendant 
events have been such as are capable of abundance of proof 
from persons knowing, inevitably, the facts because of their 
—v at the time. To me the story has seemed a spiritual 

rama. 
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A SKETCH WRITTEN FOR A PURPOSE. 


BY JOHN DAVIS. 


Introductory Note. 


Near the close of the eighteenth century, in the midst of 
the bloodiest revolution on record, there suddenly appeared 
on the stage of the world’s drama the most famous man in 
history. He came as a meteor from the ages of darkness and 
barbarism. The sudden effulgence of the apparition daz- 
zled, entranced, blinded, and deceived mankind. He had a 
heart of savagery and a head equipped with all the science, 
resources, and power of the most advanced nations at the 
time of his appearing. He possessed the ambition of Luci- 
fer, the conscience of Beelzebub, and the wisdom of Satan. 
His rapacity was unappeasable by the spoliations of a 
world; his lust of empire surpassed the wildest dreams of 
Alexander or Tamerlane. 

The first appearance of this new “star” was at the siege 
of Toulon in December, 1793. The genius of Bonaparte 
crowned the flag of the Revolution with victory, and he was 
then first known in military circles as “the Little Corsican.” 
Two years later this new dramatic star conquered the revo- 
lutionary “sections” by sweeping the streets of Paris with 
grapeshot. That was the last insurrection of the revolution. 
Then the curtain of the past went down. <A new scene in 
the tragedy of the world appeared in view, and France fell 
submissively into the arms of “the Man of Destiny.” 

A thousand parks of artillery, clouds of cavalry, and mil- 
lions of infantry took the place of the plodding and obsolete 
guillotine. Europe trembled with the tread of armies; the 
human race went down like the fall of ripe corn in harvest 
time, and blood flowed as red wine from the press of the 
wrath of God. 

Again the scene changed. The Emperor Napoleon arms 
half the nations of Europe, and marches against Russia 
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at the head of six hundred thousand veteran troops. 
Kings and princes are his servile worshippers, marching 
submissively in his train. 

ut, later on, having failed in Russia and at Leinsic, this 
mighty Emperor Napoleon is a prisoner in the island of 
Elba. A prisoner? As well chain an eagle with gossamer 
or cage a lion with packthread! The discrowned emperor 
broke through all treaties and restrictions, and returned to 
France. Then came Waterloo and St. Helena; and we find 
the late master of Europe quarreling like a fish-wife with his 
keepers and cooks about petty matters of etiquette and the 
arrangements of the kitchen. 

Who, whence, and what was this famous Napoleon Bona- 
parte—this “Man of Destiny’—whose name fills and frets 
the universe? Was he man, god, or demon? It is my pres- 
ent purpose briefly to discuss these questions. It will be 
my business to describe, somewhat in detail, the hereditary, 
prenatal, and educational influences that moulded his char- 
acter; the conditions in Europe that made his unrivalled 
military success possible; and the mistaken military, finan- 
cial, and political policies and crimes which rendered his 
ultimate downfall inevitable. 


CHAPTER L 
Ancestry, Birth, Education, and Character of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

To properly understand a subject we should begin at the 
beginning. If one would unravel a tangle he must get hold 
of “the right end.” To comprehend the enigmatical, con- 
tradictory, and much-tangled character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, one must study the conditions and nature of his 
origin; we must study the seed and the soil from which he 
sprang, and the climate and culture to which the youthful 
plant was subjected. Having started right, later parts of 
the problem will be less difficult. 

The island of Corsica is situated in the northwestern part 
of the Mediterranean Sea, not far from the coasts of France 
and Italy. For more than a thousand years the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean and connected waters were the 
seat and centre of the brigandage and piracy of the world. 
The refugees from the invading Huns who trampled to frag- 
ments the old Roman empire found lodgment there among 
the lagoons and morasses which protected them from the 
marauding enemy. Being cut off from the land, they betook 
themselves to the sea. They built ships and carried on com- 
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merce, or lived by preying on the commerce of others. Thia 
was the origin of the historic races of the islands of the 
Mediterranean and of the adjacent coasts some dozen or 
fifteen centuries ago. These races, carrying in their veins 
the blood of the ancient Romans, mingled freely with the 
prehistoric men of the coasts and islands, all bred to war, 
rapine, and piracy as a regular business. 

So legitimate was the spoliation of commerce considered, 
that down to recent times the greatest nations of the earth 
paid tribute to the pirates of the Mediterranean in order to 
escape a worse fate at their hands. Even Great Britain, as 
Jate as 1816, paid tribute, or blackmail, to the piratical gov- 
ernments of Marocco, Algiers, and Tripoli, in order to 
escape the robbery and confiscations of her commerce by the 
corsairs of northern Africa. And it was not until the vic- 
torious American squadron, in 1816, under Commodore Ste- 
phen Decatur, taught those bandits of the sea better man- 
ners, that they ceased to levy tribute on every vessel passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

The emperor of Marocco pleaded lustily with Decatur 
against vielding up the “right” inherited through his ances- 
tors from time immemorial. He was, however, compelled 
to vield the alleged right. He then begged piteously for the 
mere form, lest the example of exemption in one case should 
lead to others, and his regular governmental revenues 
should be lost. He begged Decatur to pay him any mere 
trifle so as to preserve the form of payment. If he could do 
no better, “it would be sufficient,” said he, “to give him only 
a little powder.” Decatur replied that, in all cases where 
he gave powder, it was his custom to “send balls with it.” 
The piratical emperor took the hint and ceased to collect 
tribute from American commerce. After that, Great Bri- 
tain and other commercial nations ceased to suffer spolia- 
tion at the hands of the pirates who for many centuries had 
dominated and preyed upon the commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean, from the Straits of Gibraltar to Constantinople. 

The people of the island of Corsica, for a dozen centuries 
and more, were quite as enterprising, warlike, and piratical 
as any others in all that empire of bandits and brigands. 
Commencing with the invading Romans and the refugee 
remnants of Carthage, intermingled with the aboriginal 
prehistoric races of the island, Corsica has been overrun, 
conquered and reconquered, occupied and reoccupied, more 
times perhaps than has been recorded in history. And each 
time there has been an infusion of new and bolder blood 
added to the former compound. 
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An old geographer, Malte-Brun, writing soon after the - 


days of Napoleon, says: “The history of the island, from 
the remotest ages to the period when it was united to 
France, forms a distressing picture of war, bloodshed, and 
revolt.” 

Herodotus says the first inhabitants were Phoenicians. 
Then came the Spartans, the bravest men of ancient times, 
wid after them the Carthaginians and the Romans, each 
conquering the former rulers and mixing their blood with 
the natives. Strabo describes the inhabitants of Corsica in 
liis day as living by plunder, and “more savage than wild 
beasts.” When captured as slaves, “they think it not worth 
while to live”; and however small the price they were sold 
for, their new masters “soon discover that they have paid too 
much for them.” Yet it appears that the Corsicans were 
not all alike; some of them made good slaves when kindly 
treated. 

We find that in early times Corsica also received inhabi 
tants from the Goths and the Saracens, and, during the eru- 
sades, from several of the more enterprising and warlike 
nations of Europe. They came from Spain, France, Italy, 
Germany, and England. In all their struggles, when passing 
from one sovereignty to another, able men were found who 
could organize and direct their forces, but the island was too 
small and too weak to maintain itself against the larger na- 
tions of the continent. The last change of jurisdiction prior 
to the days of Napoleon transferred Corsica to France. 
This transfer brought on the islanders a desolating war with 
the French. It occurred prior to the days of Napoleon, clos- 
ing about the time of his birth. 

Charles Bonaparte, father of Napoleon, was of Italian 
descent, and his family name is recorded in the archives of 
the ancient dukes of Treviso. This would indicate that he 
was of noble lineage and, possibly, descended from some 
patrician family of ancient Rome. More probably, however, 
he may have come from a family of Italian brigands, whose 
successful piracies had elevated them to the emoluments 
and dignities of some petty Italizn dukedom. 

Letitia Ramolino, the mother of Napoleon, was a native 
Corsican of a family of so long standing that “the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” In other words, her fam- 
ily origin could not be traced beyond the confines of the 
island. She was a woman of strong constitution, energetic 
habits, and masterly mind and character. She took an 
active part in the long and bloody war which, about the time 
of her early married life, transferred the island to the juris- 
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diction of France. She joined her husband in his military 
arrangements, and habitually visited the troops with him in 
‘amp and field. 

Taine, in his “Modern Régime” (vol. 1, pp. 6-13), describes 
the situation, and the mother of Napoleon, very fully: 


Just at the time when the energy and the ambition, the vigorous 
and free sap, of the Middle Ages begins to ran down and then to dpy 
up in an island not less Italian but almost barbarous, amidst institu- 
tions, customs, and passions belonging to the primitive medizval 
epoch, and in a social atmosphere sufficiently rude for the mainte- 
nance of all its vigor and harshness; grafted, moreover, by frequent 
marriages, on the wild stock of the island, Napoleon, on the maternal 
side, through his grandmother and mother, is wholly indigenous. 
His grandmother ... was a Corsican par excellence, where, in 1800, 
hereditary vendettas still maintained the régime of the eleventh 
century; where the permanent strife of inimical families was 
suspended only by truces; where, in many villages, nobody stirred 
outdoors except in armed bodies; and where the houses were crene- 
lated like fortresses. His mother, Letitia Ramolino, from whom in 
character and in will he derived much more than from his father, is a 
primitive soul on which civilization has taken no hold; simple, all of 
a piece, unsuited to the refinements, charms, and graces of worldly 
life; indifferent to comforts, without literary culture; as parsimon- 
ious as any peasant woman, but as energetic as the leader of a band; 
powerful physically and spiritually, accustomed to danger, ready in 
desperate resolutions; in short, a “rustic Cornelia,” who conceived 
and gave birth to her son amidst the risks of battle and defeat, in the 
thickest of the French invasion, amidst mountain rides on horseback, 
nocturnal surprises, and volleys of musketry. 

Speaking of his mother, Napoleon himself said: “Losses, 
privations, and fatigue—she endured all and braved all. 
Hers was a man’s head on a woman’s shoulders.” 

“Thus fashioned and brought into the world,” says Taine, 
“he felt that, from first to the last, he was of his own race 
and country.” 

I quote further from Taine the language of Napoleon as 
follows: 

I was born when our country perished. Thirty thousand French- 
men were vomited on our shores, drowning the throne of liberty in 
floods of blood; such was the spectacle on which my eyes first 
opened! The groans of the dying, the shrieks of the oppressed, and 
tears of despair surrounded my cradle from my birth. I will 
blacken those who betrayed the common cause with the brush of 
infamy.” 

In the same strain, while still a youth, he said: “I will do 
you Frenchmen all the harm I can.” 

Sir Archibald Alison, in his “History of Europe” (vol. iv., 
pp. 2, 3), speaks of the nother of Napoleon as follows: 

His mother, as in the case of other eminent men of whom history 


has preserved a record, was distinguished for great beauty and no 
common firmness and intrepidity of mind. She shared in the 
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fatigues and dangers of her husband during the civil dissensions 
which distracted the island at the time of Napoleon’s birth, and had 
recently before been engaged in some expeditions on horseback with 
him. His father died at the age of thirty-eight of cancer in the 
stomach, a complaint hereditary in his family, which also proved 
fatal to Napoleon himself; but the want of paternal care was more 
than supplied by his mother, to whose early education and solicitude 
he in after-life mainly ascribed his elevation. Though left a widow 
in the prime of life, she had already borne thirteen children, of 
whom five sons and three daughters survived their father. She 
lived to see one of them wearing the crown of Charlemagne, and 
another seated on the throne of Charles V. On the day of his birth 
she had been at church, and was seized with her pains during high 
mass. She was brought home hastily, and, as there was not time to 
prepare a bed, was laid upon a couch covered with tapestry repre- 
senting the heroes of the Iliad, and there the future conqueror was 
brought into the world. 

In the years of his infancy he exhibited nothing remarkable 
excepting irritability and turbulence of temper. But these qualities, 
as well as the decision with which they were accompanied, were so 
powerfully developed that they gave him the entire command of his 
eldest brother, Joseph, a boy of mild and unassuming character, who 
was constantly beaten, pinched, and tormented by the future 
emperor. 

Alison also states that at Ajaccio, the place of his early 
childhood, “there is still preserved a cannon, weighing about 
thirty pounds, the early plaything of Napoleon.” 

In the American Cyclopedia (vol. iii., p. 36) I find the fol- 
lowing: 

As a boy he manifested a violent and passionate temper, and in 
the little disputes with his elder brother Joseph he always came off 
master. The traditions report also that he delighted in running after 
the soldiers, who taught him military maneuvres; that his favorite 
plaything was a small brass cannon; and that he regularly drilled 
the children of Ajaccio in battles with stones and wooden sabres. 
His first teacher was his mother, who exerted a powerful influence 
upon his mind. 

Napoleon received no moral impressions or training in his 
early childhood. He was not taught to keep his word, to 
respect the truth, to contend for the right or for fixed and 
eternal moral principles; but, on the other hand, to sacrifice 
family, friends, truth, principles, and the cause of liberty 
itself for svecess in any matter which his uncurbed ambition 
induced him to undertake. The duplicity of the family has 
caused “the word of a Bonaparte” to become a matter of 
amusement or misfortune to those who trusted it. Even 
the date and place of the hero’s birth have been subjects of 
dispute for more than a hundred years, and are not yet posi- 
tively and definitively settled. That he was born at some 
time and place, the world, and especially France, has good 
reason to knew and to regret. That he was born in the 
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island of Corsica nobody disputes. But as to the date and 
place of his birth, and whether he or his brother Joseph was 
the older of the two, writers are not all agreed. Was he 
born in Ajaccio or Corte? That question is not beyond dis- 
pute. 

in his “History of Europe” (vol. iv., pp. 1, 2, London ed. 
1860), Alison says: 

Napoleon Buonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 5th 
February, 1768; the Duke of Wellington in the year after, which 
Napoleon subsequently assumed as that of his nativity, in order to 
constitute himself a French citizen. 


Besides this statement, Alison notes at the bottom of the 
pages mentioned, as follows: 


He [Napoleon] entered the world on 5th February, 1768, and 
subsequently gave out that he was born in August, 1769, as, in the 
interim, Corsica had been incorporated in the French monarchy... . 
The record of his marriage with Josephine, which still exists in 
Paris, gives his birth on 5th February, 1768. 


After quoting the record, which is in the French language, 
the note at bottom of page 2 continues: 

The register bears the signatures: Tallien, M. J. R. Tascher, P. 
Barras, Le Manois, Le Jeune, Napoleone Bonaparte, and Charles 
Leclerq, officier public. 

‘An additional note at the bottom of that note says: 


This official act signed by Napoleon himself on an occasion when 
no one but a very young man represents himself as older than he is, 
and when his interest lay the other way, as Corsica was not incor- 
porated with France till June, 1769, decides the matter. 


Notwithstanding Alison’s positive statement and the 
recorded testimony quoted, the “matter” was not then 
decided. But in the American edition of his history the 
text is changed to August 15, 1769, and the testimony which 
he here quotes is omitted. In the American edition of 
Lourienne’s “Memoirs of Napoleon” the date is August 15, 
1769. Bourienne’s “Notes,” however, throw much doubt 
on the date given. I quote from these “Notes” (vol. i., pp. 
1, 2) as follows: 

The first two children of Charles Bonaparte—a son born in 1765, 
and a daughter born in 1767—both died young. The third child, a 
son, was born 7th January, 1768, at Corte; and a fourth child, also a 
son, was born on 15th August, 1769, at Ajaccio. There is no doubt as 
to these dates, or as to Joseph and Napoleon being the two sons so 
born; the question is, was Napoleon the second or first of these two? 
By the copy of an ‘Acte de Naissance,’ preserved in the French war 
office, the child born 7th January, 1768, was baptized Nabulione. 
In the archives of Ajaccio, a copy of a non-existing original record of 
baptism gives the name of the child then born as Joseph Nabulione. 
Colonel Iung inclines to the belief that Napoleon was born on 7th 
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January, 1768, at Corte, and Joseph on 15th August, 1769. He sug- 
gests that when, in 1779, Charles Bonaparte obtained permission for: 
one son to enter Brienne at the cost of the state, finding that the age 
of the child must be under ten years, and Napoleon, the son chosen to 
enter, being really over the age, he used the baptismal record of the 
second son for the first, Napoleon. To suppert this theory he throws 
doubt on the copy preserved in Ajaccio, saying that the name Joseph 
is given in the French form at the time the French language was not 
used in Corsica. 

In 1794, when Joseph was married, the witness brought to prove 
his age and place of birth, because the records could not then be got 
at, testified that Joseph, aged about twenty-five, was born at Ajaccio, 
that is, where the son was born on 15th August, 1769. But nothing 
seems really proved except that, whether by error or fraud, the 
Bonapartes were unfortunate in their dates and were fond of giving 
the same name to child after child. Thus, there were several Mary 
Annes. In the marriage contract of Napoleon with Josephine, his 
date of birth is given as 5th of February, 1768; while she, really born 
on the 23d July, 1763, is stated to have been born 23d June, 1767, the 
ages of the pair thus being made to approximate, instead of a real 
difference of at least five years. 


I now call attention to a short discussion of the matter in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, under the heading “Napoleon 
1.” The writer says: 


The accepted opinion is that Napoleon was born at Ajaccio on 
August 15, 1769. This opinion rests, indeed, on the positive state- 
ment of Joseph Bonaparte, but it is certain from documents, that on 
January 7, 1768, Madame Letitia bore a son at Corte, who was 
baptized by the name of Nabulione. And even in legal documents 
we find contradictory statements about the time and place of birth, 
not only of Napoleon, but also of Joseph. All difficulties disappear at 
once if we suppose that Napoleon and Nabulione were one and the 
same, and that Joseph was really the second son, whom the parents 
found it convenient to pass off as the first born. This they may have 
found convenient when, in 1779, they gained admission for a son to 
the military school of Brienne. A son born in 1768 would at that 
date be inadmissible, as being above ten years of age. Thus it is 
conceivable that Napoleon was introduced by a fraud to that military 
career which changed the face of the world. Nevertheless it is 
certain from Lucien’s memoir, that of such a fraud nothing was 
known to the younger members of the family, who regarded Joseph 
as, without doubt, the eldest. 


I have indulged in this rather long but interesting discus- 
sion for two reasons: (1) to show the atmosphere of dupli- 
city, deception, and falsehood in which Napoleon was born 
and brought up. When it was to the interest of the family 
that he should have been born at Ajaccio in 1769, then he 
was thus born. That view of the case made him a citizen of 
France instead of a conquered rebel from Corsica; it let him 
into the military school of Brienne and opened up to him a 
military career as a Frenchman. But, on the other hand, 
when he desired to pretend to the world that the ages of 
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himself and wife were nearly the same, then he was more 
than eighteen months older than formerly, and Josephine 
was three or four vears younger than the facts would indi- 
eate. Everything must bend to the desires or interests of 
Napoleon; if the facts were otherwise, they must be changed 
to conform. (2) There is one important point not mentioned 
in the entire discussion.. It is agreed by all that in earliest 
childhood Napoleon was the tyrannical master of Joseph. 
This being true, there must have been a date for the begin- 
ning of that mastery. Suppose that date was when the 
vounger was two years old, or about that time. Then the 
older, being eighteen months ahead, would not be easily 
mastered by the younger. Or let the ages run on until near 
the time of separation in 1779, and the older would probably 
even then be perceptibly larger and stronger than the 
younger; and both coming from the same savage military 
stock, the older would very probably be the master. The 
younger would hardly be able to “beat, pinch, and torment” 
the older without provoking serious resistance. This view 
of the case would make Napoleon the older boy, and if his 
aggressions began in earliest childhood, as would naturally 
be the case, he would be educated to aggressive, masterful 
habits, while the younger brother, Joseph, would be tamed 
into submissive ones. On this theory alone can the charac- 
teristics of the two men in after-life be explained. 

This view of the case also shows the power of education 
in modifying, increasing or decreasing, the force of heredi- 
tary and prenatal influences under which children may have 
heen born; and if properly managed it becomes a hopeful 
means for the improvement of the human race. Had Napo- 
lcon been submitted to the same subduing discipline which 
he inflicted upon Joseph during infancy and early childhood, 
the world would probably never have heard of the family. 
Or if the father and friends had stated the true dates of 
their births, and the submissive Joseph had attended the 
military school at Brienne instead of his brother, writers 
would not now be wearying the world with the history of 
Napoleon. It is but the waving of a hand or the whisper 
of a word that may sometimes reconstruct the map of a 
continent or “change the front of the universe.” 

Ethnologists tell us that races of men have their peculiari- 
ties, and that their respective characteristics are trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Jews are borr of 
Jews, Celts of Celts, Africans of Africans, and so on with all 
the races. And this law holds good in a greater or less degree 
even in the smaller differences and particulars of families 
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and individuals. Like begets like with variations caused by 
unseen or less obvious hereditary and prenatal influences. 

Under this general law it would seem that Napoleon's 
ancestry, warlike, piratical, and medieval, should transmit 
to him similar qualities. And under a well known law of 
heredity it is observed that the mother exerts a far greater 
influence over her offspring than does the father; also, that 
transmitted characteristics are modified, lessened, or 
increased by the condition, health, and passions of the 
mother prior to the birth of her child. Taking the descrip- 
tions given by Taine and Alison and by Napoleon himself of 
the condition of the mother’s health and mental excitement 
and vigor about the time of the nativity of the young Napo- 
leon, followed by his early education and training in the 
same line, and his character could scarcely have been differ- 
ent from its subsequent record in history. 

Until the age of ten years Napoleon remained among the 
scenes of his birth and under the teachings of the half-sav- 
age military mother who bore him, or he attended the mili- 
tary school at Angers. His playthings were of a military 
character, including a “brass cannon weighing thirty 
pounds.” At the age of ten years he entered the military 
school at Brienne, and from that moment his entire educa- 
tion was in the line of military studies and practices. From 
Irienne he entered the Military School of Paris. His entire 
education was in the line of his strongest passions and 
inherited characteristics. 

It was his disposition to be at peace with nobody, always 
aggressive, overbearing, and unconquerable. As_ child. 
boy, and man, always the same, always at war with 
those about him. <A child, boy, and man so born, so cul- 
tured and so taught might well become, as Napoleon after- 
wards styled himself, “an architect of battles,” brave and 
unconquerable, ° In after-life he might become an able gen- 
eral with a transcendent genius for war, with its complica- 
tions of marches, battles, victories, defeats, retreats, feints, 
and «bushes to deceive, outwit, and defeat the enemy; or 
he might become an accomplished diplomat, using words to 
deceive rather than to instruct, never hesitating at anything 
necessary for the accomplishment of his purposes. And, 
without moral training and having no fixed principles of 
right and wrong, such a man would become the advocate or 
the betrayer of liberty, as best suited his personal designs. 
Such «a man, in proportion to his abilities, might become 
with equal facility a successful brigand or pirate or the con- 
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queror of nations and the wearer of a crown, if cireum- 
stances made such attainments possible. 

Ilis entire history proves that Napoleon was true to his 
origin, birth, and education. He was the legitimate product 
of the hereditary, prenatal, and educational influences 
which moulded his mind and character. The absence or 
weakening of any one of those iniluences in a single line 
would have changed the ultimate result. All seem to have 
Leen acting with their utmost tension, and we have Napo- 
leon, “the architect of battles,” the resistless conqueror, the 
robber of nations, the betraxer of liberty, the traitor to 
friends, the unequalled diplomat, and the merciless and 
despotic emperor. We might expect to find in a man so 
born and so reared a heart that is heartless, the ambition of 
Lucifer. the conscience of Beelzebub, the wisdom of Satan, 
the treason of Judas, and all that is savage, dangerous, 
deceptive, and devilish. Does the record of Napoleon’s 
career prove him to have been a true child of his origin and 
culture? 1 cannot discuss his full history in this sketch, 
but will present some pictures drawn by abler pens than 
mine. 

M. Guizot, in his “History of France” (vol. viii., p. 207), 
Siys: 

The genius and renown of Napoleon have nothing to fear from the 
light of history. Justice is being done him and will continue to be 
done every new generation. Illustrious in the foremost rank 
jmongst the greatest conquerors of enslaved humanity, whether 
subduing, ruling, or organizing; equally great by military genius and 
by the supreme instinct of national government, he was constantly 
carried away by selfish passions and desires, whatever their 
i nportance or unimportance might be, and took no cognizance of the 
eternal laws of duty and justice. Corrupt, he corrupted others; 
despotic, he subdued minds and debased consciences; all-powerful, 
he constantly made a bad use of his power. His religious and blood- 
stained traces remained soiled not only by faults, but by crimes. 
The startling dream with which he dazzled France has disappeared; 
the memory still remains, weakened, but always fatal to our 
unhappy country in her days of weariness and dejection. It is 
necessary that she should know what the glory and triumph of the 
first Napoleon cost her; nor must she forget the degradation and 
tears which were in a recent time to be brought upon her by the 
same name. 


Another writer (Phillips) says of Napoleon: 


He knew no motive but interest, acknowledged no criterion but 
success; he worshipped no God but ambition, and with an Eastern 
devotion he knelt at the shrine of his idolatry! Subsidiary to this 
there was no creed that he did not profess, there was no opinion 
which he did not promulgate; in the hope of a dynasty he upheld the 
crescent; for the sake of a divorce he bowed before the cross; the 
orphan of St. Louis, he became the adopted child of the republic; and 
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with a parricidal ingratitude, on the ruins both of the throne and the 
tribune he reared the throne of his despotism. A professed Catholic, 
he imprisoned the pope; a pretended patriot, he impoverished the 
country; and in the name of Brutus he grasped without remorse, 
and wore without shame, the diadem of the Czesars. .. . 

Such a medley of contradictions and, at the same time, such an 
individual consistency were never united in the same character. A 
royalist, a republican, and an emperor; a Mohammedan, a Catholic, 
and a patron of the synagogue; a subaltern and a sovereign; a 
traitor and a tyrant; a Christian and an infidel; he was, through. all 
his vicissitudes, the same stern, impatient, inflexible original; the 
same mysterious, incomprehensible self, the man without a model 
and without a shadow. 


T have now shown my readers a picture of the man. But 
aman must have a field of work appropriate to his powers, 
passions, and aptitudes. Had the young Napoleon 
remained in Corsica he might have taken to the mountains 
and led a score of bandits, preying on the inhabitants that 
were inimical to his own family and friends. Had he chosen 
the sea, he might have become head pirate and led to the 
front a flotilla of armed corsairs which would have caused 
Commodore Decatur more trouble than did the fleets of 
Tripoli and Marocco. Had he gone to Italy, there might 
have been recorded in Italian history the deeds and forays 
of an unusually bold and dangerous band of brigands of the 
Apennines. Had he been in England, there would have been 
found for him a congenial field in India—not quite up to 
the dreams of his Asiatic ambition, of course, vet a con- 
genial field where he might have conquered the native 
princes, and perhaps have surpassed even Clive and Hast- 
ings in robbing, murdering, and worrying the helpless peo- 
ple. Had hemigrated to America, he might have turned land 
pirate in the sparsely settled Mississippi valley and among 
the mountains and canebrakes of the south and west, where 
he could have made a famous record running off negroes and 
stealing horses and cattle. If he had gone to South Amer- 
ica he might have surpassed even Bolivar, for, after secur- 
ing the independence of those colonies from foreign domina- 
tion, he could have united them into an empire outstripping 
in grandeur the ancient empires of Peru and Mexico. These 
are “the might have beens.” 

But Napoleon went to France. In Paris he hesitated 
between two purposes; to commit suicide, or to become the 
emperor of Asia! The present of a few guineas from a 
friend diverted him from suicide. The other purpose he 
never abandoned until after Waterloo. 

Meanwhile a field was preparing for him in France. The 
Lourbons by their despotisms during two generations had 
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been arranging for him a theatre of action. The stage, with 
its curtains, scenery, decorations, and numerous details of 
dramatic appliunces, was perfect; the architects, through 
decapitation and emigration, had retired; the people of 
France and adjacent countries were ready for their parts; 
a non-expectant but gradually awakening world was to be 
the audience; the play was not a comedy, but a tragedy, and 
had already commenced. Then appeared the star actor in 
the auto de fe of a world. He held his life in his hand. 
There was before him an alternative; a scaffold or a throne! 
lle risked the one to gain the other. 


(To be continued. ) 





























REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN ON VITAL SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


I. 
Is tHe SrneteE Tax Enoven? 


BY SARAH MIFFLIN GAY AND FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 


The symposium on “ The Land Question’ which appeared in the 
ARENA for October, 1894, grew out of a circular letter among some of 
the women who had come to know each other through their common 
interest in the writings of Henry George. That letter, which had for 
years been going around from one to another, each member of the circle 
taking out an old letter and putting in a fresh one as it passed through 
her hands, came to a temporary standstill with the published sympo- 
sium. It starts again (some members having dropped out and others 
come in) with a letter written directly to me, in answer to my questions, 
by Miss Gay —a letter written in pencil for me alone, but so good that 
it deserves a wider circulation, to which Miss Gay has consented. It 
expresses clearly the views of most single taxers, and defends the last 
half of the last paragraph of the single-tax platform, before the addenda 
about railroads, ete.: 


It would thus solve the labor problem, do away with involuntary poverty, raise 
wages in all occupations to the full earnings of labor, make over-production impossi- 
ble until all human wants are satisfied, render labor-saving inventions a blessing to 
all, and cause such an enormous production and such an equitable distribution of 
wealth as would give to all comfort, leisure, and participation in the advantages of an 
advancing civilization. 


wee ae ren 


This quotation is, I think, quite too strong a claim for even the far- 
reaching single tax. I believe that this sweeping claim prevents the i 
acceptance or even the careful study of the single tax by many thought- 
ful persons. This is a great pity, when the single tax can do so much 
to relieve the situation, though it cannot do all. A fair discussion and 
a willingness to be convinced will help us all. If I find that I am wrong 
I shall be glad to say so. 


ve 


F. E. RUSSELL. 


SARAH MIFFLIN GAY, WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y. 


.. . You admit, I suppose: 

1. That all wealth is created by the application of labor to 
land, 

2. That wages depend upon the produce which labor can 
obtain at the highest point of productiveness open to it without 
the payment of rent. 


—: 
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And that these wages are what are known as the general rate 
of pene and that all wages up to the highest depend upon this 
general rate of wages, rising and falling, broadly speaking, as 
they rise and fall. 

tight here must be our difference. You believe we cannot 
abolish poverty without sharing equally the results of individual 
effort, while single-taxers believe that we can abolish it by 
sharing equally economic rent. We believe that economic rent 
belongs to all because it represents the land, so to speak, to 
which we all have a right. We believe that wages belong to 
each according to the amount of his product, and that any other 
disposition of them is robbery, and a denial of nature which has 
given us varying powers and desires; the gratification of the 
latter stimulating us to the best use of the former. 

Let us suppose that the total present product of labor, ¢. e., 
everything in the country, were equally divided among the peo- 
ple of the United States, you can see that while no one would 
starve, all art, science, literature, and many, many industries 
would at once cease, and unless the total product were greatly 
increased, so as to give a much larger share to each, civilization 
would be at an end. What we both want is that all should be 
raised to a higher level of desire and attainment, is it not ? 

I believe you agree with me that the total product must be 
increased because you say the freeing of the land must be the 
first step. You admit by this that the only way to increase the 
total product is to let labor get at land. And it must be so since 
labor and land are the only factors in the production of wealth 
—capital being only stored-up labor. 

Now up to this point I think we are agreed. Then what is 
your difficulty? For, of course, if wages are high and all are 
comfortable there is no “social problem,” and wages cannot be 
high unless the total product is increased. It must be that you 
believe that the remainder of the product will not go to labor 
even after that part which is claimed as economic rent is secured 
to all by law; but that it will go in unjust amount to monopoly. 
It cannot, my dear friend, i¢ cannot. All monopolies have their 
root in land monopoly. Destroy that and they die. With taxa- 
tion abolished and access to land made easy, monopoly in the 
products of labor would be impossible, for the rise in price of 
any commodity would quickly determine labor toward the pro- 
duction of that commodity and prices would be reduced to a 
just amount. Indeed, the fact that such result was inevitable 
would prevent the asking of a monopoly price. You see how 
the abolition of the tariff would affect the prices of imported 
goods and the home-made product. Under conditions of free- 
dom the same principle would work the same result in all indus- 
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tries. As for monopolies of service like railroads, telegraphs, 
etc., they have their strength in monopoly of land. I need not 
tell you how the single tax would affect the working of mines. 

Consider that farmers were prosperous when our public do- 
main was large and the tariff did not increase the price of 
what they had to buy while what they had to sell brought 
them no more; that the taxation of land values will practically 
have the same effect as enlarging the public domain; that farm 
land will have little or no rent under the single tax; that far- 
mers are our largest class and our basic class, all industries rest- 
ing upon theirs and their prosperity insuring the prosperity of 
the nation; that the general rate of wages will be what the far- 
mer can make for himself; and above all remember this: that 
it is not because one individual can go upon unoccupied land if 
his employer does not offer him higher wages than he can make 
for himself on land at the margin of cultivation; it is because 
great numbers can and will go on the land and by so making a 
good living will demand the product of others, who will produce 
in those lines only so long as they can make as much as they 
could at farming. 

Take a broad view and see how all this will affect society — 
the relations of classes and industries ; how it will affect produc- 
tion and exchange; how it will stimulate individual exertion 
and give the social virtues a chance to grow. 

We take certain facts of nature and of human nature and we 
reason from analogy. We are arithmetical, geometrical in our 
precision. It is the socialists who trust to their imagination and 
ignore the nature of man. 

Read the chapter on “ Wages” in “ Progress and Poverty” 
and see if the reasoning is not close. Farmers are the people 
who work at the margin of cultivation, most of them ; and where 
freedom of access to land is assured they make_a good living. 
There are not many persons gifted with the power of getting 
riches. Under the single tax those who are will be of service 
to humanity. S. M. GAY. 


I believe as earnestly as Miss Gay does in the principle of the 
equal right of all to the use of the earth from which all material 
wants are supplied. With her I believe that no better method 
of putting that principle into practice has been found than the 
“single tax” affords. It is the nationalization of rent, in the 
economic sense, and is better than the nationalization of Jand in 
this respect. If the land is nationalized or “ owned” by the 
nation the individual has no right to it except it be granted by 
the nation; while if rent alone is nationalized —leaving the 
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land to individuals except as they choose to codperate, the com- 
munity claiming only that “unearned increment” which the 
pressure of population creates (taken annually as ground rent 
for the public revenue) — everyone is free to live the life of the 
hermit if he chooses, in spite of the fact that “ Civilization is the 
power of codperating.” When civilization reaches the point of 
full national codperation in industry there may be little differ- 
ence between the two, but during the changing process there 
would be great advantages on the side of rent- instead of land- 
nationalization, or the “single tax.” 

Miss Gay regards this as a full solution of the labor problem, 
the abolition of involuntary poverty, the surety of equal oppor- 
tunities to all. To me it is but the essential foundation, giving 
to each access to land, and to all a just revenue for public ex- 
penses and common benefits—a revenue derived from the 
ground rent of our common inheritance, which would be paid 
into the common treasury by each who used land sufficiently in 
demand to have a ground (or economic) rent. 


That political economy which seems to the orthodox single- 
taxer so mathematically put together seems to me to be already 
growing antiquated; for political economy is not an exact 
science, but changes with the development of sociology, of which 
it is only one part. This political economy seems to be based 
upon the assumption that our industries are and will remain 
simple, as a general rule; whereas the capitalistic (or factory) 
system of industry—the death-struggle of competition — is in 
full blast, with more and more concentration of capital; so that 
return to the simple forms of industry is as impossible as unde- 
sirable, when cost is considered. The question of justice is how 
to equalize the economy of this concentration. Would the 
single tax alone accomplish it ? 

Ilenry George has said : 

The law of development, whether it be the development of a solar 
system or of the tiniest organism, or of a human society, is the law of 
integration. It is in obedience to this law that the factory is super- 
seding the independent mechanic, the larger farm is swallowing up the 
little one, the big store shutting up the small one, that corporations are 
arising which dwarf the state, and that population tends more and 
more to concentrate in cities. Men must work together in larger 
and more closely related groups. Production must be on a greater 
scale. The only question is whether the relation in which men are 
thus drawn together and compelled to work together shall be in the 
natural relation of interdependence in equality or in the unnatural 
relation of dependence upon a master. 

Since Mr. George wrote this (in “The Land Question,” page 

82) the concentration of industries has gone forward with 
amazing rapidity, and powers and inventions have come into use 
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which make the statement inadequate to present conditions — 
that “ All wealth is created by the application of labor to land.” 
Immense combinations of capital are required for the use of the 
latest improved machinery. But this third element in modern 
wealth-production — capital or stored-up labor—is not more 
essential than that stored-up knowledge how to produce wealth 
— stored in discoveries, inventions, and skill— which econo- 
mists lately denominate “ability.” Land and labor may 
together produce capital, but no amount of land and labor (with 
capital added) can be sure of producing ability. 

Admitting Miss Gay’s three opening propositions —with some 
mental reservation —and her later statement that all industries 
rest upon the farmers, and that the general prosperity depends 
upon the prosperity of the farmers, we come back to my original 
doubt which called out Miss Gay’s kind attempt to set me 
right. 

I am unable to see that free access to land will make it possi- 
ble for all to obtain what we now call a good living, so that 
wages will be much and permanently raised in all departments 
of labor, and the labor question be satisfactorily settled. No 
enlargement of the public domain — by the action of the single 
tax or by the Farmer’s Alliance plans —can restore the condi- 
tions of wealth production and distribution which existed when 
our country was new, and when corporations and syndicates 
were unknown. Had the single tax been adopted then, or even 
when almost exactly the same plan was proposed by Prof. Joseph 
Rodes Buchanan, in 1847 (before “ Social Statics” was pub- 
lished), as reprinted from the Journal of Man in the ARENA for 
April, 1891, I believe that it would have worked according to the 
political economy of “ Progress and Poverty” for the solution 
of the labor question. But the conditions have changed, as 
they were already changing when “The Land Question” was 
written. The methods of production have taken socialistic 
forms, more or less, while the distribution of wealth is on the 
plane of individualism — defined by Webster as “ self-interest ; 
selfishness.” 

Now that competition with all the world has greatly reduced 
the prices of farm products, and improved machinery has 
made overproduction of nearly everything possible, even when * 
there shall no longer be under-consumption, that which farmers . 
can make working for themselves on land not requiring the pay- 
ment of rent, is not likely to be such wages as can satisfy those 
engaged in other industries. It ought not to satisfy any willing 
worker. Then the labor question would remain, for employers 
could always force employees down to that point. Now that 
the world’s work is nearly all done by combined labor, an intel- 
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ligent people ought never to be satified till there is what Mill 
calls “an equal participation of all in the benefits of combined 
labor.” 

You think, dear Miss Gay, that wages cannot be higher unless 
the total product is increased, and that the total product cannot 
be increased without the opening of more land to labor. On 
both points I differ with you, while arguing that no land should 
be held for speculation. 

With the same amount of general product, a more economical 
and equitable distribution would give much higher wages to 
labor and prevent enormous waste. Farmers all need more 
help. Land is half cultivated or allowed to lie idle because the 
cultivator is too poor to hire help or to purchase needed ma- 
chines or even necessary seed. It is estimated that four-fifths 
of all employment is, under our wasteful lack of system, given 
to the mere distribution of wealth! The wealth produced by 
land and labor now in use (or ready to come together) might be 
increased many fold under a system of national codperation in 
industry. 

Though I have called the nationalization of rent the logical 
beginning of all true nationalism, I do not mean to say that it 
must be accomplished first. I would not presume to make a 
programme for Providence. Indeed, we already have a part of 
our means of communication, our mails, under national owner- 
ship and control, and we should work earnestly for the nation- 
alization of the remainder, or the telegraph. Very pressing is 
the need of nationalizing our means of transportation, and not 
less urgent the necessity for nationalizing the medium of ex- 
change, the tool of trade, called money. The private monopoly 
of any public utility is a menace of slavery to the people. 

I am glad you said that single-taxers “believe in sharing 
equally economic rent” — glad you said just that, for now you 
can never denounce “equal sharing” as “robbery,” after the 
manner of some. Economic rent does not result equally from 
the presence in the population of the good man and the bad 
man, the industrious and the idle, the wise and the stupid. Yet 
the benefits that result from the associated use of economic rent 
(or the single tax) would be offered to all alike. This is “ eco- 
nomic equality ” as far as it goes. 

But you say that I believe in the equal sharing of “the results 
of individual effort”; which is a mistake. Under the agonized 
industry of the present day, with the accumulated knowledge 
and skill of centuries crystallized in machinery, individual effort 
plays a comparatively small part. 

You say that ““ wages belong to each according to his product.” 
In a watch factory, for instance, who can determine the amount 
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of each one’s product? How much of the total output comes 
from the accumulated knowledge how to make watches, the in- 
heritance of the race? Who has an individual right to that 
immense portion ? 

When, by means of national codperation in industry, gradu- 
ally accomplished, we can equitably distribute both economic 
rent and rent of ability, there will be — perhaps far in the fu- > 
ture —not only abundant wealth for all, but abundant leisure 
for all from productive and distributive /abor (calied the “ ob- 
ligatories” by Howells’ Altrurian) to engage in the blessed 
work each delights in— art, music, floriculture, science, literature, 
invention, ete., which the Altrurian calls “ voluntaries.” Here 
is where individual effort, or individuality, would have full free- 
dom — not to rob one’s fellow-men by force, fraud, or subtlety, 
but freedom to learn and do and enjoy. 

How could the single tax alone distribute the increased 
leisure that comes from invention? Tow distribute the amount 
of unemployed time already among us so that it may not mean 
more or less destitution for some and wanton excess for others ? 
The single tax can give work to all, but how can it insure wealth 
and leisure to all ? 

I know of no person or class of persons who propose to 5 
“ divide up ” all existing wealth equally, or to divide equally the > 
weelth produced annualiy without first making provision for the 
continuation of industry and for the public requirements; no 
more than single-taxers propose to “divide up ” all the land. 

Yes, it“ must be” that I “believe that the remainder of the 
product will not go to labor even after that part which is 
claimed as economic rent is secured to all by law, but that it will 
go in unjust amount to monopoly.” I do not share the happy 
faith that “it cannot.” Mr. Rockefeller was able to establish 
the great Standard Oil monopoly without getting possession of 
the oil wells. The smelting trust lately formed can take toll 
from all the silver-mine owners and tax all users of silver with- 
out ownership of the mines. Whoever gets control of the 
lately invented mining machine can defy competition. How 
can a tax on the land value of oil wells or mines destroy the 
power of a refinery monopoly or a smelting trust? or how kill 
the elevator trust, which robs the farmer ? 

But I have taken too much space. I will ask Mrs. Robin- 
son, the next in our circie, to touch especially upon the subject 
of monopoly to show if she can how the collection of all public 
revenue from land value alone will put an end to all trusts, 
combines, and monopolies which fleece the public for private 
gain. 

The addenda to the single-tax platform seem to admit that it 
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has claimed too much in the preceding paragraph, by declaring 
that 


It is also a proper function of society to maintain and control all 
public ways for the transportation of persons and property, and the 
transmission of intelligence. 


This amounts to a demand for the national ownership and 
control of the railroad and telegraph. The “Syracuse platform” 
on which Mr. George stood in 1887, also declared for the issue 
of money by government directly to the people without the 
intervention of banks. Are these nationalizations of public 
utilities necessary or not? Can the collection of public revenue 
from land values alone destroy or prevent private monopoly of 
all public utilities ? 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 





CHILD-LIFE AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY FRANK BUFFINGTON VROOMAN. 


This, then, will be the original character of our guardians. But in what way 
shall we begin and educate them? And will the investigation of this point help us 
on toward discove ring that which is the object of all our speculations, namely, the 
manner in which justice and injustice grow up ina state? .. . . Come, then, like idle 
story-tellers in a story, let us describe the education. . Then you are aware that in 
every work the beginning is the most important part, espec ially in dealing with any- 
thing young and tender? — Pl ato, * Republic,” 375-377. 


Plato, not Froebel, is the creator of the kinde rgarten and 
of modern educational ideals. It is a continual surprise to 
find how much of the best of ethical and political and spiri- 
tual and educational philosophy is found in the writings of 
the Greeks. Lt is occasion for greater surprise to consider 
the long sleep of scientific pedagogy from Plato to Rous- 
seau, or more properly Pestalozzi, only breaking dimly into 
momentary consciousness in Rabelais, Bacon, Comenius, 
Milton, Locke, and others, before the vital thing is rediscov- 
ered by that curious mixture of French philosophy and 
French vice, who himself is as much of a human paradox as 
Cellini, and whose writings present the same violent con- 
irasts between the foolish and impossible on the one 
hand, and the essential and eternal on the other, as those of 
Plato himself—Rousseau. What Rousseau taught Pesta- 
lozzi, Plato might have taught Aristotle and Aristotle might 
have taught the world. 

Plato discovered the great importance of starting aright, 
us evidenced in the words quoted above and taught twenty- 
three hundred years before Professor Buchner wrote that 
“Psychology is forcing upon us the weighty truth, that it is 
the first few years of life which determine by almost inexor- 
able psychical laws just what the order and content of that 
life will be when fully developed.” The Roman Catholic 
educator has understood it and has said, “Give me a child 
until he is five and you mayhave him afterward.” Again,in 
the “Laws” Plato declares the function of the educator to be 
the most important in the state, and says that upon the way 
the minister of education discharges his function, the ulti- 
mate character of the citizens will mainly turn. Thus the 
primary teacher is the most important and influential mem- 
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ber of a Platonic society, which is only another way of saying 
that “the hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules 
the world.” This is in striking contrast with the later 
notions of the luxury-loving and degenerate Romans, who 
entrusted the education of their children to those slaves 
who became untit for other duties, and who considered the 
work of an educator unworthy the activities of a freeman. 

Again, Plate claims that each person is by nature best 
fitted for some one thing, and should be trained for that, 
basing this training upon the careful observation of his 
natural and growing capacities, and allowing him to 
follow his bent and expand his own nature. “Anyone 
that would be good at anything must practise that 
thing from his youth upwards, in sport and in earnest. . . 
The most important part of education is right training in 
the nursery. The soul of the child in his play should be 
guided to the love of that sort of excellence in which, when 
he grows up to manhood, he will have to be perfected,” 
(“Laws,” 643). Plato made the study of the child himself 
the basis of his training, and he taught enough to lay the 
foundations of modern genetie psychology, which has made 
primary education a science instead of a stupendous and 
somewhat systematic guess-work. 

He advocates as the main purpose of education the turn- 
ing of young faces from the darkness to the light, from the 
region of perishable shadows to the region of imperishable 
realities. Thus he lays down the principle that education 
is primarily concerned with things, not words; with life, 
not literature; so that had he lived later his voice might 
have joined that of Montaigne against the custom of school- 
masters, “to be eternally thundering in their pupils’ ears as 
if they were pouring into funnels, while the pupils’ business 
is only to repeat what their masters have said.” Plato 
would not have sympathized with some dear woman or 
other of whom the writer has recently heard, who gravely 
complains against the kindergarten that it “tries to teach 
the children everything in an easy, pleasant way, and to 
make them work just because they love to,” and who wishes 
to substitute a rigorous system of discipline for discipline’s 
suke for any scheme that proposes to make duty (of course 
to her mind necessarily disagreeable because duty) an infe- 
rior propelling force to the heart, which “giveth grace unto 
every art.” “Bodily exercise,” says Plato, “when compul- 
sory does no harm to the body, but knowledge which is 
acquired under compulsion obtains no hold on the mind. 
Then, my good friend, do not use compulsion, but let early 
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education be a sort of amusement. You will then be able 
to find the natural bent” (“Republic,” 536). He advocates 
gymnastic exercises and music as the sum total of a child’s 
education, in order that the young muscles should be 
trained to activity by the one, and in order that the instinct 
of harmonious beauty should be developed by the other. 

Frebel saw children delight in activity and symbolism, 
and he said, “I can convert children’s activities, energies, 
amusements, occupations, all that goes by the name of play, 
into instruments for my purpose, and thereby transform 
play into work. The conception of it I have gained from 
the children themselves. They have taught me how to 
teach them.” But there was an observer before Freebel. 
“The young of all creatures,” says Plato, “cannot be quiet 
in their bodies or in their voices,” and “this love of frolic 
and activity may be turned into a means of their develop- 
ment.” He advocated for the years between three and six 
the assembling of the boys and girls together in the temples 
for purposes of amusement. He wished the children to be 
children before they were men. He enunciated the idea 
which Rousseau has expressed, “Nature wills that children 
should be children before they are men. If we seek to per- 
vert this order we shall produce forward fruits without 
ripeness or flavor, and though not ripe soon rotten; we 
shall have young savants and old children. Childhood has 
ways of seeing, thinking, feeling, peculiar to itself; nothing 
is more absurd than to wish to substitute our own in their 
place.” 

Finally, Plato in the second book of the “Laws” advo- 
cates training through the senses, a primary kindergarten 
method. “Pleasure and pain are the first perceptions of 
children, and are the forms under which virtue and vice are 
originally present to them.” <A training which teaches chil- 
dren to hate what they ought to love should be avoided, 
and one substituted which teaches them to love what they 
ought to love. 

After Plato and before Froebel many were dissatisfied 
with the clumsy educational methods which chained the 
world. Rabelais concluded that Gargantua would “better 
learn nothing at all, than be taught such like books from 
such like schoolmasters,” and he was first of the moderns to 
frame a curriculum based upon the observation and study 
of things instead of words, two and a half centuries before 
Pestalozzi advocated the educational use of sense-percep- 
tions. 

Bacon began the movement which was to result in the 
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revolution of not only scientific study, but of all learning and 
of all teaching. The influence of Bacon upon pedagogy was 
chiefly through Comenius, who was the first in later times to 
take that view of education which connects it with man’s 
nature and destiny. Whatever bears no fruit in life and 
character, he taught, is not for the school. Knowledge 
must not be given to the pupil ready-made but, as Bacon 
taught, the teacher must develop it in the pupil’s mind 
us it was developed in his own. 

Rousseau gave the needed impetus to modern pedagogy 
which is still struggling against the systems of John Sturm 
und the Renaissance. It was he who initiated a practical 
educational movement founded upon sound psychological 
principles. Goethe calls “Emile” the gospel of natural edu- 
cation, in spite of its insufficiencies, and Richter says, “Not 
Rousseau’s individual rules, many of which may be erro- 
neous Without injury to the whole, but the spirit of educa- 
tion, which fills and animates the work, has shaken to their 
foundations and purified all the schoolrooms and even the 
nurseries in Europe.” 

How vast a revolution has been wrought in our universi- 
ties may be imagined from the fact that it was possible for 
Mr. Ruskin to write a short time ago that, “until within the 
last year or two the instruction given in the physical 
sciences at Oxford consisted of a course of twelve or four- 
teen lectures on the elements of mechanics or pneumatics, 
and permission to ride out to Shotover with the professor 
of geology.” This condition, which has been but little 
improved since Ruskin’s day in Oxford, shows how little the 
natural and vital ideal of education has grown outside less 
pretentious circles. 

The Renaissance forged its fetters well, for to this day in 
many schocls and colleges to be able to reply to eut and 
dried questions with cut and dried answers and perform 
other prodigious feats on the educational programme, is 
the ideal of the chief end of man. Many schools, colleges, 
and universities still stand for stufling the memory, not 
developing the man. The process is analogous to that of 
the boa, to quote Mr. Ruskin again, which “does not in any 
true sense swallow but only hitches himself onto his meat 
like a coal sack; well, that’s the exact way you ere your 
poor, modern student to hitch himself onto his meat, cateh- 
ing and notching his teeth into it, and dragging the skin 
of him tight over it, till at last—you know I told you a little 
while ago our artists didn’t know a si.ake from a sausage, 
but Heaven help us, your university doctors are going on 
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at such a rate, that it will be all we can do soon to know a 
man from a sausage.” 

But a new era has dawned for childhood, and conse- 
quently a new life for the race. One may boldly say, it is 
signalled by the development of that method of education 
which has taken three steps in Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
Freebel, and by the application of it, not only to kinder- 
gartens, but to intermediate schools and universities as 
well. Pestalozzi labored to prove what he clearly saw, that 
the principles of education are bound up in and dominated 
by human nature itself. He labored to transform learning 
into experience, the acquisition of knowledge into actual 
assimilation. The material of learning was to be used to 
aid the human organism to be its best. It was not an end, 
but ameans. He never did for a child what he could do for 
himself, but insisted upon self-activity, and thus became the 
enemy of the cramming system. Freebel followed out the 
idea and developed it. The idea of the kindergarten, the 
child-garden, is that it is a place for the child-soul to grow 
in; that the soil and cultivation, to carry out the figure, are 
to be dependent upon the nature and consequent needs of 
the plant; in other words, the surroundings and the nurture 
shall be intelligently and scientifically selected with refer- 
ence to the complete development of each organism towards 
its complete being. 

Thus, according to Frocbel’s idea, the aim of the educator 
is to develop character’s inborn and original capacities and 
possibilities, in so far as these are good. Froebel and some 
since him, while they do not consider children angels of 
light, neither consider them imps of the devil. Positive, 
then, rather than negative methods are used, and restrictive 
influences, as far as possible, are discouraged, so that the 
young life may expand naturally and spontaneously, not 
forced in any way, and always as little as possible in accord- 
ance with any arbitrary and enforced rules and as much as 
possible in the light of reason and in accordance with its 
inherent laws. Froebel and his followers seek to help the 
child to discover and follow the laws of his own nature and 
life. Spencer (quoted by Heilman, Bowen, and others ) has 
recognized this truth. “A higher knowledge tends contin- 
ually to limit our interference with the processes of life. 
As in medicine, etc., so in education, we are finding that suc- 
cess is to be achieved only by rendering our measures sub- 
servient to that spontaneous unfolding which all minds go 
through in their progress to maturity.” Every young life 
born into the world is looked upon as a bundle of infinite 
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possiblilities which need to be so tenderly watched that all 
the best and normal ones may be developed, and all the 
abnormal ones starved out. This is the theory for treating 
evil predispositions. They must be starved out, not rooted 
out. Positive and original ideals are fostered until by their, 
superior vitality there is nothing left in the young nature 
for an evil growth to assimilate. It is truly the survival of 
the fittest. 

The three steps in an education are, according to this 
idea, analogous to eating, digestion, and transmutation into 
energy; or acquisition, assimilation, and expression. No 
information becomes knowledge that is not assimilated, 
und no strength becomes worthy that is not developed into 
self-activity and used or given out as self. Information 
when unassimilated leads to a sort of intellectual dyspepsia ; 
when unused, to gout as it were. By keeping the child at 
work in expressing himself as fast as that self is made, 
whether it be the moral or the intellectual self, Freebel 
seeks more surely to secure normal development and also a 
healthier and better man or woman, for productiveness is 
one of the primary ends of a true educational system. It 
is now a demonstrated fact that we learn best by doing. As 
a moving body increases its speed by the momentum 
acquired, so children and men find their best growth in self- 
activity. 

Too many physiological and psychological principles are 
bound up here for treatment within the given space; but 
education by self-activity is the particular method for 
which we are indebted to Freebel and which has so far 
found its best expression in the kindergarten. It would 
be interesting to trace the probable influence of the idea 
now demonstrated in the kindergarten upon the whole 
educativnal system of the world. The old-fashioned 
wooden methods that prevail in so many modern colleges 
and schools, defended and upheld by wooden men too well 
seasoned to be able to have any sympathetic associations 
with their fellows, are still eloguent appeals for that revo- 
lution in the educational world, which was outlined by 
Plato, mostly forgotten until Rousseau, and practically 
developed by Vestalozzi and Frorbel. 

The usefulness of the kindergarten having been demon- 
strated wherever it has been introduced, the primary impor-- 
tance of its thorough and immediate extension in connection 
with the common schools is the phase of the question which 
concerns us as citizens. The right and duty of state inter- 
ference in the direction of public instruction has never been 
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questioned since once it was fairly tried. There is no 
enlargement of state activity which will excite less criticism 
and cause less friction than that one proposed in offering a 
free kindergarten system. It is by no means an innovation 
to suggest that a state which was the first in history to 
place within the reach of every child free instruction meet- 
ing the requirements for admission to college should also 
give free instruction to every child at as early an age as that 
child may be taken from his mother. In other words, free 
intermediate schools should be supplemented by free kin- 
dergartens. Surely it is stupid to elaborately and carefully 
devote the whole attention to the superstructure without 
giving a thought to the foundation! If indeed, as all the 
vreat educators from Plato to Frabel teach us, the child’s 
first instruction is the most vitally important, and the 
formation of his whole character is dependent upon it, so 
that no subsequent care can make amends for wrong begin- 
nings, how ean the state afford to discount its own work 
by failure to prepare the way for it? It leaves it to a 
chance hand, or to no hand at all, or to one that will play 
havoc, to form the mould into which it will pour its fine 
gold. 

There is one class that, more than any other, would return 
value to the state for the investment in free kindergartens, 
perhaps compulsory ones. These are the slummery chil- 
dren. “if vou allow your children to be badly taught,” said 
Sir Thomas More long ago, “their morals will be corrupted 
from childhood, and then when they are men you will! punish 
them for the very crimes to which they have been trained 
from childhood. What is this but to make thieves and 
then to punish them?” The possibilities that lie in the 
fact that, for good or ill, the character is mostly formed iu 
the first few years of childhood, make at once our hope and 
our despair. Those who know the condition of the children 
of the slums and out of what influences they come to school, 
returning to them again, can have little hope of regenera- 
tion by kindergartens, even though they accept at low valu- 
ation the inestimable ideas for which the names of Pesta- 
lozzi and Fre-bel stand. One staggers before the dwindling 
chances of doing anything efficient as long as ragged and 
unclean gutter-graduated children swarm on the outskirts 
of civilization in festering slums—in kindergartens for 
crime. 

Let no civilization call itself Christian until it makes 
gardens for the child-soul to sleep and eat and grow in, 
other than putrid alleys, houses filled with vermin human 
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and inhuman, air blue with blasphemy and obscenity. 
What will your kindergartens do for these exotics, trans- 
planted for an hour or two a day, whose normal element is 
dirt, vice, and crime? After hours and before hours are 
formative hours as well as those in schools. What though 
we add free kindergartens to free intermediate schools, .if 
we nurse conditions that will effectually undo all we can do! 
We need thorough work, work based on all the facts in- 
volved, work that will not only make more effective the most 
effective educational system in the world, but a work of con- 
nectedness and continuity in the Froebelian sense, that will 
direct the whole development and growth of the whole child 
and all children. For while children receive certain im- 
pulses and tendencies at school, their characters are formed 
at home. . 

The human soul in youth is not a machine of which you can polish 
the cogs with any kelp or brickdust near at hand; and having got it 
into working order and oiled serviceableness, start your immortal 
locomotive, at twenty-five years old or thirty, express from the Strait 
Gate, on the Narrow Road. The whole period of youth is one essen- 
tially of formation, edification, instruction (I use the words with their 
weight in them), in taking of stores, establishment in vital habits, 
hopes, and faiths. There is not an hour of it but is trembling with 
destinies — not a moment of which, once past, the appointed work can 
ever be done over again, or the neglected blow struck on the cold iron. 
Take your vase of Venice glass out of the furnace, and strew chaff over 
it in its transparent heat and recover that to its clearness and rubied 
glory when the north wind has blown upon it; but do not think to 
strew chaff over the child fresh from God's presence, and to bring the 
heavenly colors back to him — at least in this world. — Ruskin, ‘* Mod- 
ern Painters.” 

To sum up then: First, one must keep in mind the pri- 
mary end of all education, the complete development of a 
sound childhood into a perfect manhood and womanhood. 
Second, if the kindergarten is based on a fruitful idea, and 
if education by the state is at all justifiable, then a com- 
plete kindergarten system should be undertaken by the 
state. Third, if the making of a better humanity is the con- 
cern of the state, that state cannot afford to allow its best 
work to be undone, but must do a thorough work, if it does 
a worthy one. Fourth, the state must “interfere” in all the 
environment that affects child-life; housing, sanitation, and 
everything that influences character, for better or for 
worse, 

Following are a few titles of bocks that would be useful in further 
study of the question: 


BIBLioGRAPHY. 


Freebel’s works (selected largely from Bowen’s Freebel). 
Freebel’s Autobiographical Letters. 
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Reminiscences of Freebel, Dr. W. Lange. 

Life of Freebel, Hanschmann. 

Pestalozzi, by Frabel. 1809. 

To our German People. 1820. 

Principles, Aims, etc., Educational Institute at Keilhau. 1821. 

Aphorisms. 1821. 

Concerning the Universal German Educational Institute at Keilhau. 
1822. 

On German Education. 1822. 

On Institute at Keilhau, continued. 1823-24. 
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People’s Educational Institute at Helba. 1829. 
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Institute at Warlensee. 1831. 

Fundamental Principles of the Education of Man. With Plan of 
Study. 1833. 

Plan for Educational Institution for Poor. 1833. 

Plan for Elementary School. 1836. 

Vol. IL, Education of Man. 1826. Translated by Miss J. Jarvis, 
1885. Lovell & Co., New York. Appendix, Essays of year 1826. 

Vol. Pedagogy of the Kindergarten. 1837-40. 

Letters on the Kindergarten. 1838-52. 

Pestalozzi’s Leben und Ausichten, van Christoffel. Zurich, 1846. 

Pestalozzi, von Prof. Rosenkranz. Konigsberg. 

Pestalozzi, von Bagge. Frankfurt, 1847. 

Pestalozzi und Rousseau, von Zaller. Frankfurt, 1851. 

Biographie de H. Pestalozzi, par Mile. Chevannes. Lausanne, 1853. 

Rausseau und Pestalozzi, von O. Hunziker. Basel, 1885. 

Pestalozzi, seine Lehrart und seine Austalt, von A. Loyaux. Berlin, 
1803. 

Pestalozzi’s Methode und ihre Anwendung in der Volksschule, von F. 
H. E. Schwartz. Bremen, 1803. 

Ueber Pestalozzi’s Lehrart, etc., von Fischer. Berlin, 1803. 

Pidagogische Mittheilungen, von Kimbly. Berlin, 1809. 

Plan d’ organization pour les écoles primaires, par F.Curier. Paris, 
1815. 

Notice sur Pestalozzi, par Mme. Adéle du Thon. Gentve, 1827. 

The Paradise of Childhood, by Professor E. Weibe. London, 
Sonnenschein. 

Outliaes of Psychology with reference to the Theory ef Education, 
by James Sully, A. M. $3, New York, Appleton. 

Teacher's Handbook of Psychology on the basis of above, by James 
Sully. $1.50, New York, Appleton. 

The Human Mind, by James Sully. 2 vols., New York, Appleton. 

Music for the Kindergarten, by Fraiilein E. Heerwart. London, 
Boosey. 

Manual of Kindergarten Drawing, by N. Moore. London, Sonnen- 
schein. 

Kindergarten Songs and Games, by Mrs. Berry and Mme. Michaelis. 
London, Myers. 

Thirty-two Kindergarten Songs, by J. F. Borschitzky. London, 
Myers. 

The Kindergarten Guide, by Maria Kraus—Boelte and John Kraus. 
London, Myers. 

A Practical Guide to the English Kindergarten, by J. and B. Ronge. 
London, Myers. 

The Praxis of the Kindergarten, by Hermann Goldammer; translated 
by Wright. 
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Synoptical Table of Freebel’s Principles, by Mme. de Portugall. Lon- 
don, Myers. 
Principles of the Kindergarten, by Miss Lyschinska. London, Isbis- 
ter. 
Kindergarten Drawing, parts 1-6, by Fraiilein E. Heerwart. London, 
Myers. 
Freebel’s First Gifts, abridged from Kéhler by Mary Gurney, part 1, 
London, Myers. 
Freebel’s Plane Surfaces, abridged from Kéhler by Mary Gurney, 
part 2. London, Myers. 
Freebel’s Course of Paper-Cutting, edited and supplemented by 
Fraiilein E. Heerwart. London, Sonnenschein. 
Manuel pratique des jardins d’enfants de Fr. Freebel A I’ usage des in- 
stitutrices et des méres de famille, by J. F. Jakoss. Brussels, Claason. 
The Kindergarten at Home, by Miss Shirreff. London, Joseph 
Hughes. 
Kindergarten Essays : ten lectures by Miss Shirreff et al. London, 
Sonnenschein. 
The Home, the Kindergarten, and the Primary School, by Miss E. P. 
Peabody. Londen, Sonnenschein. 
Lectures for Kindergartners, by Miss E. P. Peabody. Boston, Heath 
& Co. 
Praxis des Kindergartens, by August Kohler. 3 vol. Weimar, 
Bohlaa. 
Life of Freebel, by Miss Shirreff. London, Chapman & Hall. 
Autobiography of Freebel, his own translation. London, Sonnen- 
schein. 
Reminiscences of Freebel, by Baroness v. Marenholtz-Biillow, trans- 
lated by Mrs. Mann. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
The Child and Child Nature, by Baroness v. Marenholtz-Biilow; trans- 
lated by Miss Christie. London, Sonnenschein. 
Handwork and Headwork, by Baroness v. Marenholtz-Biillow; trans- 
lated by Miss Christie. London, Sonnenschein. 
Geschichte der Pidagogik, by Karl Schmidt. 4 vols. Kéthen, 
Schettler. 
Encyklopidie des gesammten Erziehungs-und Unterrichtwesens, by 
K. A. Schmid. 11 vols. Gotha, Besser. 
Dictionnaire de Pédagugie. Premiere partie. 2 vols. Paris, Hachette. 
Kindergarten and Child Culture, edited by Dr. Henry Barnard. 
Hartford, Barnard. 
Friedrich Frébel: die Entwickelung seiner Erzeihungsidee in seinem 
Leben, by Alexander Bruno Hanschmann. Eisenach, J. Bacmeister. 
The Place of the Story in the Public Schools, by Sara E. Wiltse. 
Boston, 1892. 
Kindergarten and Child-Culture papers, Henry Barnard, editor. Re- 
vised edition, Hartford, 1895. 
Freebel’s first Gifts, etc., by Heinrich Hoffman, pupil of Freebel. 
New York, 1892. 
Childhood’s Morning, by Mrs. Mumford. Boston, 1895. 
Freebel, Bowen. Scribner's. 
Meber individualititsbilder, by E. Brinkmann. Gotha, 1892, 
Theaphron, J. H. Campe. Bearbeitet fon Karl Richter. Leipsig, 
1875. 
Les Enfants Education. Champfleury, Jules. Paris, 1872. 
The School of Infancy, by J. A. Comenius. London, 1858. 
Les Enfants mal Eléves, by Fernand Nicolay. Paris, 1891. 
Children’s Rights, by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston, 1892. 
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Pensées de M. de Montaigne en matiere d’éducation d’Enfants. 
Arendt. 1889. 

The Education of the Senses, by Charles Baker. London, 1837. 

What Shall we do with our Children? by Charles A. Barry. Boston, 
1891. 

Early Education, by Mrs. Barwell. 

Des sohnes erziehung, Ernst BOhme. Dresden, 1872. 

Die erziehung des Kindes, etc., W. Bétlicher. Zwaim, 1892. 

Gentle Measures in the training of the Young, by Jacob Abbott. 
New York, 1872. 

Hints for the Scientific Observation and Study of Children, by Mrs. 
Helen Adler, New York, 1891. 

Observations on the Principles and Methods of Infant Instruction, by 
A. B. Alcott, Boston, 1830. 

For reference to articles in Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 
see the Analytical Index to Vols. I1L-XXXL, 1855-1881, published by 
the U. S. Bureau of Educational Literature, part I. 

The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, by Professor Jowett. 
Macmillan (last edition). 

Thomas Carlyle, Froude. 

Principles of Education Practically applied, Greenwood. Appleton 
& Co. 

Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, or His ideas Concerning the Play 
and Playthings of the Child, Friedrich Fraebel; translated by Josephine 
Jarvis. Price $1.50. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1895. 

Gates’ Plato. 3 vols. John Murray, London, 

Republic of Plato, translated by Daniels & Vaughn. Macmillan 
& Co, 

Prof. Rauber’s Homo Sapiens Ferus, or the Condition of the Human 
Being Become Wild and its Significance for Science, the State, and 
the School. 

The Culture Demanded by Modern Life: Addresses. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Education of Man, Freebel. D. Appleton & Co. 

Pestalozzi, Life and Work, De Guimps. D. Appleton & Co. 

Practical Hints for Teachers, Howland. D. Appleton & Co. 

Systematic Science Teaching, Howe. D. Appleton & Co. 

Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, Frebel. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Education of the Greek People, Davidson. D. Appleton & Co. 

Symbolic Education, Blow. D. Appleton & Co. 

Psychology applied to Art of Teaching, Baldwin. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Elementary Psychology and Teaching, Baldwin. D. Appleton & Co. 

Moral Instruction of Children, Adler. D. Appleton & Co. 

Educational Reformers, Quick. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Infant Mind, Preyer. D. Appleton & Co. 

Emile, Rousseau. D. Appleton & Co. 

History of Education, Painter. D. Appleton & Co. 

Pestalozzi, H. Kruesi. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

Pestalozzi, article by M. J. Guillaume in Binsson’s Dictionaire de 
Pedagogie. 

Reminiscences of Freebel, Baroness Marenholz-Biilow; translated by 
Horace Mann. 

Kindergarten and Child Culture, Henry Barnard. 

Die Pidagogik, J. Sturm. Ernst Laas. 

Essays on a Liberal Education, edited by Farrar. 

Christian Schools and Scholars, A. T. Drane. 

Loyola, T. Hughes. 

Francais Rabelais, Dr. Anustadt. Leipsig, Barth,1872. 





FALLEN. 


BY CECELIA DE VERE. 


She stood amid a brilliant throng: 

Her face was fair, her eyes were bright, 
faint blushes stole her brow along 

Like crimson flushed in clouds of white. 


Her robe was soft as jewelled snow 
That scintillates in morning’s beams; 

Her diamond chain gave glint and glow 
Like stars that follow twilight dreams. 


Rare lilies and a glistening crown 
Secured the mist-wrought flowing veil; 
With music floating up and down 
Came perfume rich as Eastern gale,— 


For blossoms surged along the aisle, 
Ilung festooned o’er her shining head, 
And drifted to an altar pile 
Where she to statued wealth was wed. 


A fallen woman! What, the child 
Of culture, wealth, and Christian grace? 
Whoe'er, whate’er, her heart beguiled? 
Whence came the brand of black disgrace? 


A fallen woman! She would shrink 
From tattered, sin-stained sister’s form; 
Her guarded spirit scarce could think 
Of outcasts mired in passion’s storm. 


She did not know why wind or sea 
Should rise and sweep life’s good away; 
Why hearts could not untempted be, 
A regulated fountain’s play. 


That fall, before the angels’ eyes, 

Though piteous, ranked not as her own; 
‘Twas of the grasping worldly-wise 

Who human sympathies dethrone. 


Though gaunt starvation walked the street, 
Or lay neglected, cold and bare, 
While suicide with maddened feet 
Plunged o’er the chasm of despair, 
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’Tis doubtful if one joy would flit 

At sight of what that grandeur cost; 
For deeper than its Christian pit 

The world of affluence is lost. 


Woe, woe is earth, that noble souls 
By boundless wealth abnormal grow, 
Warped where blind selfishness controls, 
Life’s amplitude can never know! 


Ah! not alone to alleys grim, 

Where sin’s wild, hideous rites are kept, 
Have gone the heavenly seraphim 

And o’er earth’s erring children wept. 


But they have bowed in princely halls 

And mourned ‘mid pleasure’s gorgeous train, 
Where golden are the serpent’s thralls, 

And holy pleadings prove but vain. 


To them transgression wears no mask; 
Its heaviest weight, its darkest hue, 
In vile prosperity may bask, — 
Their eyes discern it through and through. 


And Liberty in grief bemoans 
Her heroines of Pilgrim stock, 
Who heard fierce ocean’s organ tones 
On bridal tours to Plymouth Rock. 


How hath the nation gone astray 
Where rotten monarchies have led! 

What blood-bought rights have paved the way 
For Greed and Tyranny to tread! 


How stands the contrast with that race 
Intent on building Freedom’s shrine, 

Whose women knew the martyr’s place 
Lived, toiled, and died in faith sublime! 


Would sons as recreant robbers band 

If daughters to Columbia turned, 
Bewailing glory of the land 

That once beneath her banner burned? 


Rise, women, rise! and quench the pride 
Torch-lighted at the forge of hell. 

For God's republic now decide — 
Or shrink, and wait its funeral knell. 





A WIFE MANUFACTURED TO ORDER. 


BY ALICE W. FULLER. 


As I was going down G Street in the city of W a 
strange sign attracted my attention. I stopped, looked, 
fairly rubbed my eyes to see if they were rightly focused; 
yes, there it was plainly lettered in gilt: “Wives made to 
order! Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded.” 

Well! well! does some lunatic live here, I wonder? By 
Jove! I will investigate. 1 had inherited (I suppose from 
my mother) a bit of curiosity, and the truth of the matter 
was this: now nearing the age of forty, I thought it might 
be advisable to settle down in a home of my own; but alas! 
to settle down to a life of strife and turmoil, that would not 
be pleasant; and that 1 should have to do, I knew very well, 
if I should marry any of my numerous lady acquaintances— 
especially Florence Ward, the one I most admired. She 
unfortunately had strong-minded ways, and inclinations to 
be investigating woman’s rights, politics, theosophy, and 
all that sort of thing. Bah! I could never endure it. I 
should be miserable, and the outcome would be a separa- 
tion; I knew it. To be dictated to, perhaps found fault 
with—no, no, it would never do; better be a bachelor and at 
least live in peace. But—what does this sign mean? I'll 
find out for myself. 

A ring of the bell brought a little white-haired, wiry sort 
of aman tothe door. “Walk in, walk in, sir,” he said. 

I asked for an explanation of the strange sign over the 
door. 

“Just step right in here and be seated, sir. My master is 
engaged at present, sir, with a great politician who had to 
separate from his wife; was so fractious, sir, got so many 
strange notions in her head; in fact, she wanted to hold the 
reins herself. You may have seen it—the papers have been 
full of it. Why, law bless you, sir, the poor man couldn’t 
say his soul was his own, and he is here now making 


arrangements with master to make him a quieter sort of 
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wife, some one to do the honors of the home without feelin’ 
neglected if he happens to be a little courteous te some of 
his young lady friends. You see, master makes ’em to order, 
makes ’em to think just as you do, just as you want ’em 
to; then you’ve got a happy home, something to live for. 
Beautiful—golly! I’ve seen some of the beautifulest women 
turned out, ‘most make your mouth water to look at.” And 
so the old man rattled on until I was quite bewildered. 

I interrupted him by asking if I could see his master. 

“Oh, certainly, sir; you just make yourself comfortable 
and I will iet you know when he is through.” 

I sat for some time like one in a dream, wondering if this 
could be so, and with many wonderful modern inventions 
in mind I began to think it possible. And then there was 
a vision of a happy home, a wife beautiful as a dream, gentle 
and loving, without a thought for anyone but me; one who 
would never reproach me if I didn’t happen to get home just 
at what she thought was the proper time; one who would 
not ask me to go to church when she knew it was against my 
wishes; one who would never find fault with me if I wished 
to go to a base-ball game on Sunday, or bother me to take 
her to the theatre or opera. A man, you know, can’t give 
much time to such things without interfering greatly with 
his comfort. Oh! could all this be realized? But just 
then my reverie was broken by the old man, who was saying: 
“Just step this way. Master, let me intreduce you to Mr. 
Charles Fitzsimmons.” 

Short, thick-set, florid complexion, pale blue eyes with a 
sinister twinkle, was the description of Mr. Sharper, whom I 
confronted. Reaching out his hand, which was cold and 
clammy and reminded me very much of a piece of cold 
boiled pork, he said: 

“Now, young man, what can I do for you? Want a life- 
companion, a pleasant one? Man of means, no doubt, and 
can enjoy yourself; a little fun now and then with the boys, 
and no harm at all—-none in the least. When aman comes 
home tired, doesn’t like to be dictated to; want some one 
always to meet you with a smile, some one that doesn’t 
expect you to be fondlin’ and pettin’ ’em all the time. I 
understand it--I know just how it is. Law bless my soul, 
'e made more’n one man happy, and I’ve only been in the 
business a short time, too. Now, sir, I can get you up any 
stvle vou want—irar, but can’t be detected.” 

“De you mean to say you manufacture a woman out of 
wax, who will talk?” 

“That’s just what I do; you give me the subjects you 
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most enjoy talking upon, and tell me what kind of a looking 
wife you want, and leave the rest to me, and you will never 
regret it. I will furnish as many ‘phones’ as you wish; 
most men don’t care for such a variety for a wife—too much 
talk, you know;” and he chuckled and laughed like a big 
baby. 

“What are your prices, may I ask?” 

“Well, it’s owing a good deal to how they are got up— 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars.” 

“Well,” I said, “I think that rather high.” 

“Dear man alive, a pleasant companion for life for a few 
hundred dollars! Most men don’t grumble at all for the 
sake of having their own way and a pleasant home, and you 
see she ain’t always asking for money.” (Sure enough, | 
hadn’t thought of that.) 

“Very well, I will decide upon the matter and let you 
know.” 

“All right, young man; you'll come back. They all do, 
them as knows about it.” 

I went to my room at the hotel and thought it all out, 
thought of the pleasant evenings I could have with some 
one whose thoughts were like my own, some one who would 
not vex me by differing in opinion. I wondered what 
Florence would say. I really believed she cared for me, 
but she knew how I disliked so many of the topics she per- 
sisted in talking upon. What mattered it to me what 
Emerson said, or Edward Bellamy wrote, or Henry George, 
or Pentecost? what did I care about Hume or Huxley or 
Stuart Mill? any of those sciences, Christian Science or 
Divine Science or mind cure?—bah! it was all nonsense. 
The topics of the day were enough, and if I attended closely 
to my business I needed recreation, not such things as she 
would prescribe. Still Florence was interesting to talk to, 
and I rather liked her at times when she talked every-day 
talk; but I could not marry her, and it was her own fault. 
She knew my sentiments, and if she would persist in going 
on as she did I couldn’t help it. 

Yes, I decided I would have a home of my own, and a wife 
made to order at once. Before leaving the city I made all 
necessary arrangements, hurried home, rented a house, and 
went to see old Susan Tyler, whom I engaged as house- 
keeper; she was deaf and had an impediment in her speech, 
but she was a fine housekeeper. All my preparations made, 
the ideal home! Oh! how my heart beat as I looked around! 
—what happiness to do as I liked, a beautiful, uncomplain- 
ing wife ready to grant every wish and meet me with a 
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smile! What would the boys say when, out a little late at 
night, I should be so perfectly at ease? I could just see 
jealousy on their faces, and I laughed outright for joy. 
To-morrow I was going for my bride. Side-looks and 
innuendos were thrust at me from all quarters, but I was 
too happy to demur or explain. When I reached the city | 
could scarcely wait for the appointed time. 

Alighting from the carriage the door was opened, and | 
was ushered into the presence of the most beautiful creature 
| had ever beheld. The hands extended towards mine, the 
lips opened, and a low, sweet voice said, “Dear Charles, how 
glad lam you have come!” I stood spellbound, and only a 
chuckle from Mr. Sharper brought me to my senses. 

“Kiss your affianced, why don’t you?” he said, and 
chuckled again. 

I felt as though I wanted to knock him down for speaking 
eG in that beautiful creature’s presence. And then a little 
soft rippling laugh, and she moved towards me. Oh, could 
I get that beast to leave the room! Why did he stand there 
chuckling in that manner? 

“Sir,” I said, “you will oblige me by leaving the room for 
a few moments.” 

With that he chuckled still louder and muttered, “Bless 
me, I really believe he thinks her alive.” Then to me: “To 
be sure, to be sure, but you only have a short time before 
going to the minister’s, and I must show you how to adjust 
her. When you get home”—and he chuckled again—*you 
can be just as sentimental as you please, but just now we 
will attend to business. Here are a box of tubes made to 
talk as.you wished them. They are adjusted so. Place the 
one you wish in your sleeve. You can carelessly touch her 
right here if there is any one around. Here is a spring in 
each hand and the tips of her fingers. I will give you a book 
of instructions, and you will soon learn to arrange her with 
very little effort, just to suit yourself, and I am sure you will 
be very happy. Now, sir, the time is up; you can go to the 
minister’s.” 

As I put her wraps around her and drew her arm through 
mine she murmured so sweetly, “Thank you, dear.” How 
glad I was to get out of the presence of that vile man who 
was constantly pulling or pushing her; I could scarcely 
keep my hands off from him, and my serene Margurette— 
for I decided to call her that—would only smile and say, 
“Thank you!” “Oh, how lovely!” “Ah, indeed!” I was 
almost vexed with her to think she did not resent it. I 
wanted her all to myself where I could have the smiles, and 
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thought I should be thankful when we were in our own 
some. 

During our journey I could not help noticing the admiring 
glances from my fellow travellers, but my beautiful wife did 
not return any of their looks. In fact, Il overheard a couple 
of young dudes say, “Just wait till that old codger’s back is 
turned, and we shall see whether she will have no smiles for 
any but him.” Ihad half a notion to adjust her to give them 
some cutting reply and then go into the smoker awhile, for 
I was sure they would try to get into conversation with her; 
but pshaw! I hadn’t ordered any tubes of that kind. I 
believed I'd send and get one in case of an emergency. No, 
1 wouldn’t have such in the house; I wanted an amiable 
wife, and when we were once at home it would not be neces- 
sary. I wouldn’t have to go with her anywhere unless I 
wanted to. Only think of that!—never feel that my wife 
would ask me to go with her and I have to refuse, then ten 
to one have her cry and make a fuss about it. I knew how 
it was, for I had seen too much of that sort of thing in the 
homes of my friends. 

Business ran smoothly; everything was perfect harmony; 
my home was heaven on earth. I smoked when I wished to, 
I went to my base-ball games, I stayed out as long as I 
pleased, played cards when I wished, drank champagne or 
whatever I fancied, in fact had as good a time as I did before 
marriage. My male friends congratulated me upon my 
good fortune, and I was considered the luckiest man any- 
where around. No one knew how I had made the good luck 
for myself. 

There are some things in life I could never understand. 
One of them is that, when everything seems so prosperous, 
calamity is so often in the wake. And that was the case 
with me. After so many prosperous years a financial crash 
came. I tried to ward it off; I was up early and late. Mar- 
gurette never complained, but was always sweet and smiling, 
with the same endearing words. Sometimes as the years 
went by I felt as though IT would not object to her differing 
with me a little, for variety’s sake; still it was best. When 
I would say, “Margurette, do you really think so?” and [ 
would speak so cross to her often—I don’t know but that I 
did so more than was necessary; still a man must have 
some place where he can be himself, and if he can’t have 
that privilege at home, what’s the use of having a home?— 
but she was never out of patience, and my wife would only 
say, “Yes, darling,” so low and sweet. I remember once I 
said, when I was worried more than usual, “I am damned 
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tired of this sort of thing,” and she laughed so sweetly and 
called me her “own precious boy.” 

But the crash came, and there was no use trying to stay 
it any longer. I came home sick and tired. It was nine 
o'clock at night, with a cold, drizzling rain falling. Susan 
had gone to bed sick, and forgotten to light a fire in the 
grate. I went into the library, where Margurette always 
waited for me. No lights; I stumbled over a chair. I 
accidentally touched Margurette. She put up her lips to 
kiss me and laughingly said, “Precious darling, tired to- 
night?” Great God! I came very near striking her. 

“Margurette, don’t call me darling, talk to me; talk to me 
about something—any thing sensible. Don’t you know I am 
aruined man? Everything I have got has been swept away 
from me.” 

“There, precious, I love you;” and she laughed again. 

“Did you not hear what I said?” I screamed. 

But she only laughed the more and said, “Oh, how lovely!” 

I rushed from the house. I could not endure it longer; [ 
was like one mad. My first thought was, Where can I go, 
to whom can I go for sympathy? I cannot stand this strain 
much longer, and to show weakness to men, I could never 
do that. I will go to Florence, I said. I will see what she 
says. Strange I should think of her just then! 

I asked the servant who admitted me for Miss Florence. 

“She is indisposed and cannot see anyone to-night.” 

“But,” I said, writing on a card hastily, “take this to her.” 

Only a few moments elapsed and she came in, holding out 
her hand in an assuring and friendly way. “I am surprised 
to see you to-night, Mr. Fitzsimmons.” 

“O Florence!” I cried, “I amin trouble. I believe I shall 
lose my mind if I cannot have someone to go to; and you, 
dear Florence, you will know my needs; you can counsel, 
you can understand me.” 

“Sir!” Florence said, “are you mad, that you come here to 
insult me?” 

‘But Llove you. Iknowit. I love the traits that I once 
thought I despised.” 

“Stop where you are! I did not receive you to hear such 
language. You forget yourself and me; you forget that 
you are a married man—shame upon you for humiliating 
me so!” 

“Florence, Florence, I am not married; it is all a lie, a 
deception.” 

“Have you lost your reason, Mr. Fitzsimmons? Sit down, 
pray, and let me call my father. You are ill.” 


, 
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“Stop,” I cried, “I do not need your father. I need you. 
Listen to me. I imagined I could never be happy with a 
wife who differed in opinion from me. In fact, I had almost 
decided to remain single all the rest of my days, until I came 
across a man who manufactured wives to order. Wait, 
Florence, until I have finished—do not look at me so. Iam 
indeed sane. My wife was manufactured to my own ideas, 
a perfect human being as I supposed.” 

“Mr. Fitzsimmons, let me call my father.” And Florence 
started towards the door. She was so pale that she 
frightened me, but I clutched her frantically. 

“Listen,” L said; “will you.go with me? I will prove that 
all I have told you is true.” 

My earnestness seemed to reassure her. She stopped as 
if carefully thinking, then asked me to repeat what I had 
already told her. Finally she said yes, she would go. 

We were soon in the presence of my beautiful Margurette, 
whom I literally hated—I could not endure her face. “Now, 
Florence, see,” I cried; and I had my wife talk the namby- 
pamby lingo I once thought so sweet. “Oh! how I hate 
her!” and I glared at her like a madman. “Florence, save 
me. Tamaruined man. Everything has been swept away 
—the last to-day. Il am a pauper, an egotist, a bigot, a 
eelfish” 

‘Stop!” cried Florence. “You wrong yourself; you are 
a man in your prime. What if your money has gone, you 
have your health and your faculties, I guess” (and there 
was a merry twinkle in her eyes); “the whole world is before 
you, and, best of all, no one to interfere with you or argue on 
disagreeable topics.” 

“Q Florence! I am punished enough for my selfishness. 
© God!” and I threw myself on the couch, “were I not a 
pauper, too, there might be some hope for happiness yet.” 

“You are not a pauper,” said Florence; “you are the 
master of your fate, and if you are not happy it is your own 
fault.” 

“Florence, I can never be happy without you. I know 
now it is too late.” , 

“Too late—never say that. But could you be happy with 
me, ‘a woman wedded to an idea,’ ‘strongminded’? Why, 
Charles, I am liable to investigate all sorts of scientific 
subjects and reforms. And then supposing I should talk 
about it sometimes; if it was not for that I might think of 
the matter. As far as money is concerned, that would have 
little to do with my actions. Still, Charles, upon the whole 
1 should be afraid to marry the ‘divorced’ husband of so 
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amiable a wife as your present one is. I, with my faults and 
imperfections!—the contrast would be too great.” 

“Florence, Florence,” I said, “say no more. All I ask is, 
can you overlook my folly and take me for better, for worse? 
I have learned my lesson. I see now it is only a petty and 
narrow type of man who would wish to live only with his 
own personal echo. I want a woman, one who retains her 
individuality, a thinking woman. Will you be mine?” 

“T will consider the matter favorably,” said Florence; “but 
we shall have to wait a year, for opinion’s sake, as I suppose 
there are not many who know how you had your late wife 
manufactured to order.” 

And we both laughed. 





THE LIGHT IN THE EAST, 


BY ALLISON GARDNER DEERING. 


O DULL-BROWED toilers! on whose shrinking shoulders 
The sumptuous palaces of wealth are built, 
Whose precious wine of life is daily spilt, 

And in whose hearts the fire of hatred smoulders, 


Whe, like the fabled giant, that held ever 
’Mid weary groans, the heavens and earth apart, 
With quivering, straining nerves, and bleeding heart, 
Wealth’s seeming heaven, from toil’s pollution sever, 


And who, like him, because of hopeless gazing 
Where the dread Future’s Gorgon head is shown, 
Are slowly, slowly, turning into stone, 

And never eyes of hope to heaven raising, — 


At last look up, oh, look! the dawn is breaking; 
The glad new dawn in thousand voices calls, 
And Love’s celestial ray from heaven falls, 

An answering radiance from earth awaking. 


There is no thing in all the world for saving 
But only Love; naught else shall succor thee; 
Alike are impotent sad Pity’s plea, 

Cool Reason’s argument, and Hate’s mad raving. 


And boundless power and wealth were little worth 

To aid mankind, till all this truth shall see: 

Nor statesman’s cunning scheme, nor wise decree, 
Nor force of arms, shall bring us peace on earth. 


But Love looks not with sad, compassionate eyes, 
On some hard lot as by another borne, 
To give its dole, and then pass sadly on; 
Pity gives thus, but Love in other wise. 


Love holds the beating pulse of all that are, 
And in her own heart feels each throb of pain; 
Could Love, then, count as her own personal gain 
Aught that leaves one to suffer, near or far? 
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No! this new-dawning Love herself shall see 

In all that suffer, till at last on earth 

The sweet twin children, Joy and Peace, have birth. 
When Love and Work are wed, this fruit shall be. 


Then set your faces toward the eastern gate, 
Whence the light comes. Behold the Future’s face! 
What eyes of Lope are hers, wherein to trace 

Our goal! ‘‘ Leave all for Love,’’ and work and wait. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


PILATE’S QUERY.* 


To-day is the hour of the interrogation point; the searching spirit 
is everywhere present; ancient wisdom, conventional opinions, and 
the speculations of daring souls are being challenged on all sides; 
proof is the watchword of the hour. This condition is disquieting, 
as conditions of growth and progress must be, for growth implies 
change. Prejudice, dogmatism, superstition, and conventionalism 
recoil from the searchlight of scientific inquiry as bats and owls 
shrink from the smile of the dawn. Nothing so disturbs the apostles 
of conservatism as those words of wisdom which express the august 
command of God—Search, Behold, Consider, Reason; yet these are 
the watchwords of progress no less than they are mandates of the 
Divine. Those who have heard and heeded this injunction of the 
Infinite have too frequently been rewarded by conventicnalism with 
the cross, the hemlock, or the flame; but the words of truth spoken 
and the flashesof wisdom which have come from them have remained 
with man only to grow and fructify in after years. 

At intervals nations and civilizations have experienced epochs of 
unrest, strongly marked by mental and spiritual activity no less than 
unusual discontent. There are supreme moments, august judgment 
days—moments in which nobler, broader, and higher conceptions of 
truth, life, duty, and responsibility appear before the vision of man 
individually and collectively, and beckon him to accept the high, new 
ideals, and to come up higher. They are the moments when the 
Infinite says to the individual, the nation, the civilization, the race, 
or the world: “Choose the light or the darkness. Set your face 
firmly toward the morning, or turn to the sepulchres of the past.” 
We are to-day in the midst of a climacteric period of world-wide 
extent, for the unrest of the hour is not confined to one nation, race, 
or people, but has spread to all the world which makes any preten- 
sion to civilization. At times like the present there is always much 
disquietude, much suspense, much painful uncertainty, nay, even 
profound agony of soul among the finest and truest natures—those 
who love truth more than dogma; who are far more than echoes of 
echoes; who think, feel, and livé, and who are too great to be the 
willing slaves of grovelling desire or unreasoning prejudice and cruel 
dogmatism. 

These awakened ones love the truth and yearn for its possession. 





* “ Pilate’s Query,” by S.C. Clark. Cloth, pp. 275; price, $1.25. Arena Publishing 


Company, Boston, Mass. 
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But amid the babble of voices the truth-seeker is often bewildered 
and confused. He searches here and there; from time to time he 
cries “Eureka!” only to find upon deeper search that the new 
thoughts, though perhaps finer, higher, nobler, and more helpful 
than that which had been his, still fail to meet the larger and higher 
promptings of his soul. Many are the disappointments, many the 
discouragements of these advance couriers of civilization; but the 
disappointments are by no means unmixed evils; nay, to the patient 
investigator they ure positive blessings. From every claimant the 
searcher receives a modicum of truth; his mental vision is, moreover, 
widened; his sympathies are also deepened. If he does not become a 
dogmatist and has the wisdom to candidly hearken to each voice 
which claims to be the child of truth, he will move toward the dawn, 
and each experience will be a helpful schooling to him. At the 
present time there are probably more persons asking from the depths 
of their awakened consciousness “What is truth?” than ever before; 
and the truth uppermost in their minds relates to the problem of life 
and the destiny of the soul. To thousands of these inquiring minds 
S. C. Clark’s new story, “Pilate’s Query,” will come as an inspira- 
tion; while to others less profoundly aroused it will prove helpful 
and suggestive—will broaden the vision and make the reader more 
tolerant. 

In this story, Hope Millard, a young lady from the Back-Bay 
district of Boston, weds Reginald Speare, a wealthy lawyer of the 
metropolis. The morning hours of the honeymoon are bright and 
fragrant as a dew-laden dawn in June. Later, however, the spectre 
of inharmony arises. It is the old, old story; the wife is a devoted 
member of an evangelical church, and sincerely believes that unless 
she can win her husband to Christ and gain for him the benefits of 
the atoning blood he will be everlastingly lost. She insists upon 
their attending church regularly. At first the husband, who has 
never given religion any serious consideration, cheerfully accom- 
panies his wife to Grace Church each Sunday. At length, however, 
he demurs, but the pain on his wife’s face leads him to yield to her 
desire, and, as is their wont, they wend their way to Grace Church. 
On this particular morning, when comfortably seated in his restful 
pew, the husband falls into a musing mood. From contemplation of 
the rich windows and furnishing, his mind reverts to the forms so 
religiously observed and the elaborate ritual, and his thoughts run 
after this manner: 

The Roman Catholic Church, so necessary as yet for the uneducated 
masses Whose humble needs demand a human leadership,a Man God; 
whose senses must be enthralled and held by the tinsel and glitter of 
visible shrine, by pictured saint, and tangible prayers to be counted 
on the finger-tips—all this can be comprehended and accepted as a 
stepping-stone by which to climb from the plane of sense to the realm 
of soul. Lut here is a body of worshippers, the creme de la creme 
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of intellect and culture, gathering around the same glittering altar, 
using like symbols, the prayers raised only from the finger-ends to 
the tongue, -not yet a spontaneous utterance from each true heart; 
for when the surpliced priest pauses in his intoned recital, a wave of 
vibratory response sweeps over the people, sounding in its rise and 
fall like the sibilant sigh of a wandering wind, or the echo from some 
unseen shore of the swell of this human tide. 


The hearty amens of the congregation arouse the dreamer, and he 
listens to the sentiments which are eliciting such prompt responses: 


“Good Lord, deliver us from Thy wrath and from everlasting dam- 
nation; neither take Thou vengeance on our sins, and be not angry 
with us forever.” 

Anger? vengeance? he thought. Is the God of this enlightened 
body of worshippers a petulant child to be propitiated with pleadings 
for better behavior? It is not considered good form for a human 
sinner to let his angry passions rise. Is the God of this people only 
a magnified man, with all finite foibles, spites, and jealousies? 
Reginald was getting interested in religion for the first time in his 
life. He had not quite settled in his own mind the existence and 
nature of Deity, but he was now more open to suggestion than ever 
before. Again he listened. 

“Deliver us from envy, hatred, and malice.” A good prayer, 
certainly, he thought; and perhaps this petition is necessary if we are 
made in the image and likeness of the father of such traits as have 
just been imputed to him. 

“We beseech Thee that it may please Thee to preserve all who 
travel by land or water—to preserve from sudden death,” ete. Well, 
evidently the “Thy will be done” clause ef the Lord’s prayer has not 
yet been mastered here. Suggestion to the Almighty replaces perfect 
trust in His all-wise protection; and a speedy call to his benign and 
glorious presence is an evil to be avoided. Does a true child desire 
to postpone a journey that will lead him to his loving father's 
house? 


That morning the husband found with infinite regret that there 
was a rift in the path they trod. His acute mind, trained to weigh 
evidence and to challenge every claim, rejected the creedalism, the 
form, and the ritual in which his wife delighted. He could not bring 
his mind to regard the Father of nan as an angry judge more irra- 
tional.and inhuman in the treatment of His children than even a 
half-civilized man. He felt that the vicarious atonement was 
immoral, unjust, and pernicious rather than ennobling and helpful. 
He believed that the Judge of all the earth would be infinitely more 
loving and just than the judges who dispensed justice below, and his 
reason refused to accept the creeds of older and darker days. 

At a reception given by a prominent judge some time after this 
fateful Sunday morning, the husband became interested in Theos- 
ophy. The alluring, speculative philosophy of the subtle reasoners 
of the Orient proved very fascinating, while the emphasis placed on 
the idea of the brotherhood of man appealed with special force to the 
young man’s high sense of justice. His interest in the ideas of the 
“heathen” appalled his wife, but he pursued his investigations. 
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The sudden death of his idolized mother gives a deeply personal 
interest to all subjects relating to another life. His mother was an 
agnostic, and his wife unintentionally widens the breach between 
herself and her husband by intimating that perhaps his mother might 
have repented and called upon the Redeemer before her spirit passed 
out, and thus there was a possibility that she might be saved. From 
the day of his mother’s death the young husband pursues his 
search for the truth with the intensity of a soul yearning for that 
knowledge which alone can give him peace. He attends theosophical 
meetings, but in the midnight of his grief he finds the cold philosophy 
of the Buddhists only a little less satisfying to reason and love than 
that of dogmatic orthodoxy. In Unitarianism he is drawn nearer the 
xzreat Father of all, and feels that there is here an element of help 
which supplements the idea of brotherhood so strenuously presented 
by the Theosophists. Yet even here he is unsatisfied. 


A visit to a clairvoyant is most disappointing, and the chapter 
describing this experience is faithful, as all investigators of psychical 
problems who have visited many mediums will attest. I have myself 
frequently met with similar experiences, only to leave the alleged 
medium heartsick and disgusted. Many investigators, after one or 
two such experiences as that of Reginald’s, turn from psychicel 
investigation with disgust, concluding that all is fraud or auto-hyp 


notism. This, however, is not scientific nor just, and the course the 
young husband fellows is that which truth-seekers should eve: 
pursue. A spifitualistic meeting is next described. A clairvoyant 
description of the hero’s mother is given, and a visit to another 
medium is rewarded by most interesting and helpful results. In 
this description nothing is given which transcends the experience of 
thousands of patient investigators who during the past few years 
have turned their attention to psychical research. 

Ultimately Reginald becomes an automatic writer, his experiences 
being very similar to those of Mr. W. T. Stead, Mrs. Sarah A. Under- 
wood, and scores of other prominent men and women in the world of 
letters. In this way he receives many messages purporting to come 
from his mother, but one day while engaged in his psychical studies 
his wife enters upon the scene. Her horror is only equalled by her 
wrath; a rupture ensues, but of this the world knows nothing, owing 
largely to the fact that on the day of her appalling discovery she is 
called to the sick couch of her sister in Boston, and the husband 
determines to spend a time in Europe. 

It is through Christian Science and mental therapeutics in the cure 
of her sister that the door to a broader conception of life is opened to 
the wife. The chapters describing the transition are interesting and 
suggestive; in.them the author incidentally corrects many popular 
misapprehensions relating to mental science. The points of resem- 
blance and of difference between Theosophy, Spiritualism, and 
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Christian Science are touched upon in a broad, tolerant, and 
philosophical manner. 

The author accentuates the presence of truth in all forms of 
religious belief, and shows how the new ideals, concepts, and revela- 
tions have contributed to broaden the intellectual and spiritual 
horizon of different classes of individuals; each has fulfilled an 
important mission in enlarging the thought and sympathies of 
humanity, and silently but surely replacing the old-time narrowness 
of thought and blind allegiance to dogmatic theology, with an appre- 
ciation of the fact that life rather than belief reveals the stature and 
development of the soul. 

The manifest candor of the author, and the suggestive way in 
which many queries and objections are met, the fair exposition of 
widely different theories, and the emphasis given to the new relig- 
ious ideal, or rather the ideal of the founder of Christianity, which 
has been well-nigh lost in the accretion of dogma, speculative philos- 
ophy, and iron-clad man-made creeds—all assist in giving this work a 
value and charm quite apart from the story, which, indeed, is little 
more than the scaffolding for the presentation of the author's ideal of 
the coming religion. 

Of the World's Parliament of Religions, which was attended by 
the husband and wife, our author speaks as follows: 


That grand convocation of all religions of every race and clime and 
tongue, meeting on common ground to strengthen their mutual love 
of God, and weld anew the spirit of peace and good-will in every 
heart. Each had brought. his separate fragment ef the gates of 
Paradise which were shattered into atoms when the soul started 
forth on its earthly pilgrimage, hoping to match these segments of 
the eternal beauty into a restoration of those pristine portais of 
Eden. Each had caught one little ray from the white light of truth, 
a varied medley, blue, red, purple, and gold, all to be harmoniously 
resolved in the divine spectrum into a glorious rainbow of hope 
which shall be a messenger to all people. 

Each ear, listening eagerly to the harmony of the spheres, had thus 
far been attuned to but one note in the vast chromatic scale; and 
since no melody can sound through a monotone, each differing note 
desired to find its chord, tone yearned to feel its kindred tone, that 
through such united modulation a grand diapason could bless the 
world, and the Voice of Wisdom be heard. Humanity mounted to 
this broad platform on stepping-stones built by martyrs of old, by 
prophet, saint, and avatar, whether Socrates, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Ruddha, or the Christ. who all alike had contributed to the possi- 
bility of this glorious fraternity. 

Did the world realize, while it was so near, how grand a thing this 
Parliament was, how deep its significance, how mighty and far- 
reaching its results? How few even yet see that it inaugurated a 
new age, whose dawn already flushes the hill-tops of human 
progress; that here and there, in quiet little corners of our broad 
land, active centers have been formed for work, and the outgoing 
impulse of strong, living thought, whose wavelets circle ever wider 
and wider, till minds that never began to think before, hearts that 
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have learned the lesson of love imperfectly, are arousing from their 
lethargy to lift up their drooping souls toward the Light of Truth. 

And tirst in knowledge of themselves they see that heirs of God 
cannot be slaves of the dust, that henceforth they must be emanci- 
pated from fleshly conditions, and that the necessity of disease, pain, 
or fatigue will assail them no more forever. Bickerings and strife 
will be slowly replaced by the sweep and sway of a universal love, as 
life and its purpose are better understood—the only life of all that 
lives. 

“Pilate’s Query” is a present-day story of souls in search of the 
divine truth. It will be read with profit and delight by thousands orf 
inquiring minds during the present transition period. It will give all 
readers something to think about, even though they may not be 
ready to search for themselves as did Reginald Speare. 


B. O. FLOWER. 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY AS AN OBJECT LESSON FOR 
THOUGHTFUL AMERICANS.* 

The writer of these lines approaches with grave hesitation the 
writing of a review of so important a book as “Wealth against 
Commonwealth,” inasmuch as his object is to aid as much as pos- 
sible the great effect that the book must have upon the future history 
of our country. To give its general scope in a way to attract 
patriotic people to the many serious charges that it brings against 
the most influential and powerful men of the nation, and at the same 
time suggest in a few words the sharpest of the stings and rebukes 
that it administers to those men, is no easy task. 

The work is simplified by the fact that the volume is really an 
arraignment of the Standard Oil Company and all its confederated 
accomplices of hireling railroads, courts, judges, lawyers, and minor 
tools. To give the heads of the chapters and quote some passages 
from each would present this hideous picture of American political 
and judicial depravity in very lurid colors: but some preliminary 
sketch of the plan and general aims of the author seems called for. 

Henry D. Lloyd,a gentleman of brains, culture, leisure, and means, 
awoke some years ago to the fact that of all the smaller groups of 
greedy, evil-minded men who are doing their utmost to rush this 
country upon the rocks that will wreck it, of all the cliques of 
“cliqued wealth” that constitute the plutocratie oligarchy now ruling 
and ruining this fair land, the Standard Oil men, like the Rothschild 
group of Europe, were getting the greatest power and working the 
greatest evil. So, like a true paladin—another Wendell Phillips—he 
set his lance in rest to charge upon this monster; not in the old style 
of St. George and the dragon, by one deaély rush, but by a persistent, 
cool, methodic, diligent study of all the ways and habits, tricks and 
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subterfuges, lying pretences, robbing snares, and murderous assaults 
of this most dangerous individual octopus of all the ages. 

This called for many journeys and overhauling of all sorts of 
records, some of them not easily attainable, and much inevitable 
expense. And now we have the fruits of his labors in this substan- 
tial volume, in Harper’s best style; a volume which, as truly as Victor 
Hugo's story of Louis Napoleon, might be called “The History of a 
Crime”; for the whole career of the Standard Oil Company is one 
long-drawn-out crime. If the American nation soon perishes, choked 
to death by its own children, high on the list of its murderers will 
stand the names of Rockefeller et al. 

Mr. Lloyd writes as if he had studied law, or at least had 
large acquaintance with our laws. His style is lucid and most force- 
ful; but, except in the closing chapters, only occasionally does he 
display his ability in the way of fine writing. Those chapters 
remind one of Emerson’s essays; and frequent quotations from that 
writer show that he has influenced the style of this Chicago patriot. 
Those chapters are crammed full of pithy apothegms, which seem, 
like those of Emerson, to have been jotted down singly, in times of 
deep meditation, and then arranged for the purposes of this book 
into clusters of diamonds. 

The terrible narration of the trial scene at Buffalo, N. Y., where, 


tor once, the Rockefellers and some of their satraps were 


BROUGHT TO CRIMINAL TRIAL 

by the vigorous attack of a sturdy fighter named Matthews—one of 
their innumerable victims—has pictures in it quite suggestive of 
Milton’s description of Satan in supreme council with his sub-demons 
in hell. The charge was that these malefactors had plotted the 
blowing up of the Vacuum Oil Works of Buffalo, with certain loss of 
life. The accusation was fully sustained. But the unjust judge let 
the head conspirators go, before the jury trial; and, when condemna- 
tion and punishment were inevitable, let the subordinate rascals off 
with a small fine. 

Chapter xix gives the trial story, which all hinges on the fact 
that an employee of Matthews had been bullied and bribed until 
he consented to “fix” the Vacuum works so that they would explode. 
The explosion did not occur. But the hearing of the plot four years 
later, nerved Matthews for his great fight, six years after the crime. 
The five persons indicted were the two former owners of the 
Vacuum, then the resident managers of it for the combination, and 
the three members of the “‘oil trust,” as the combination then called 
itself, who had bought the Vacuum for it, and had been elected by 
the trustees directors to manage it for them, and had so managed it, 
even to the most picayune details. The case caught the ears of the 
world, not because crime was charged against men who had dazzled 
even the gold-filmed eyes of their epoch by the meteor-like flash of 
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their flight from poverty into a larger share of “property’’—the 
property of others—than any other group of millionaires had assimi- 
lated in an equal period—not for that, but because the charges of 
crime against these quickest-richest men were to be brought to trial. 

Members of the combination had been often accused; they had 
been indicted. This was the first time, as District Attorney Quimby 
said in his speech to the jury, that they had found a citizen honest 
enough and brave enough to stand up against them—the only one. 
“There is no man,” he said, “so respected to-day in Buffalo as he, for 
the method he has used to bring these men to justice.’”” He suc- 
ceeded in doing alone what the united producers of the oil regions 
failed to do, although their resources were infinitely greater. The 
people of the entire oil country failed utterly to do so much as get 
the members of the oil combination, when indicted for conspiracy 
in 1879, te come into court to be tried. All its principal men were 
indicted—the president, the vice-president, the secretary, the cashier, 
and others. They could not even be got to give bail. It was different 
now. That the trust was thoroughly alarmed and saw the necessity 
of rallying all its resources to save itself, was apparent from the 
formidable display with which it appeared in the courtroom. 
Present with the five defendants, as if also on trial—a solid phalanx 
—were its president, the vice-president, the manager of its pipe line 
system, the principal representatives of the trust in Buffalo, and 
many others. Their regular attorney of New York was present, 
with two of the leading lawyers of Buffalo. Besides these, there was 
a distinguished man from Rochester, reported the ablest lawyer in 
western New York, whose voice is often heard in the supreme court 
at Washington. He had two important members of the Rochester 
bar as assistants—one of them, in the summing up by the district 
attorney, was unmercifully scored for fixing witnesses—and, not 
least, a well-known United States district attorney, who made the 
convention speeches by which Cleveland was nominated for sheriff, 
mayor, governor, and president. The jury could plainly see that 
Matthews did not get the indictment to sell eut, otherwise he would 
have sold it out and not have insisted upon a trial. An emissary, try- 
ing to get Matthews to call off the district attorney and to hush up 
this criminal prosecution, said the oil trust could “give him anything, 
even to being governor of a Western territory.” “You will have a 
chance,” said Matthews to the district attorney, “to line the street 
from your house to the city hall with gold bricks.” But this public 
prosecutor had no price. He grasped the full scope of this extraor- 
dinary case, which involved a crime not only against persons and 
against the people, but against that true commerce of reciprocal and 
equal service on which alone the new civilization of humanity can 
rest. 

The district attorney put the president of the company on 
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the stand. He was mostly non-committal and evasive—a know- 
nothing. But what he admitted made him the chief assassin in 
this murderous plot. He was a large participator in the profits of 
the Vacuum company, because he was chief owner in the trust which 
possessed three-quarters of it. 


“The body-guard of lawyers surrounding the great men who made 
the courtroom a veritable curiosity shop for the people of Buffalo, 
did a deal of acting throughout the trial, to impress on the jury that 
the whole proceeding was a farce. They laughed and yawned and 
pooh-poohed and sneered at the district attorney’s questions and 
points, and went through all kinds of dumb-shows of indignation and 
ennui, that their clients should be so needlessly called on to waste 
priceless time. But this could not prevent their faces from lengthen- 
ing as the story was told by witness after witness, as more than one 
observant reporter saw and noted. When the evidence was all in, 
and District Attorney Quimby had closed his case, the situation was 
desperate. There was no doubt about that.” 


But the unjust judge, who desired to “make friends of the 
iammon of unrighteousness,” here came to the rescue, and John D. 
ltockefeller et al were saved from the penitentiary. When one of the 
big lawyers moved the discharge of the three members of the trust, 
the judge, in the face of the evidence, the law, and the protest of the 
prosecution, after some quibbling, granted the motion. So the 
judge and not the jury rendered the verdict as to the three chief 
offenders. 


“There was silence in the courtroom for a moment. Then: ‘Gentle- 
men of the jury, hearken to your verdict as advised by the court,’ 
came in sonorous tones from the clerk: ‘You find the defendants’— 
naming the three members of the oil trust at the bar—‘not guilty of 
the crime, as charged in the indictment, so say you all.’”’ 


The jury looked scared at being addressed so peremptorily, but 
said nothing. Not one of them had the pluck to get up and protest, 
und risk the result of showing that “contempt of court” which they 
all felt. 

A lurid glimpse of the style of warfare of these Christian gentle- 
men is given at page 291: 


“The Erie railroad killed the pipe line of the Atlas Company for 
the oil combination, as part of its fight against Matthews. The 
court had been kept busy granting injunctions against it on the 
motion of the Erie. These were invariably dissolved by the courts, 
but an application for a new one would always follow. At one time 
the lawyers had fifteen injunctions all readyin their handsto be sued 
out, one after the other, as fast as needed.. The pipe line was finally 
destroyed by force. Where it crossed under the Erie road in the bed 
of a stream grappling irons were fastened to it, and with an immense 
hawser a locomotive, guarded by two freight cars full of men, pulled 
it to pieces. Then the Atlas line and refinery became the ‘property’ 
of their enemy. 

“Matthews had tried to make money in oil and failed; but his 
competition had forced those in control of the markets to increase 
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the price to the producer, and he made light cheaper to the com- 
munity. In Buffalo his enterprise had caused the price to drop to 
six cents from twelve and eighteen cents; in Boston to eight cents 
from twenty. Oil has never been so high in Boston and Buffalo as 
before he challenged the monopoly. And he forced the struggle into 
the view of the public, and succeeded in putting on record, in the 
archives of the courts and legislatures and congress, a picture of the 
realities of modern commerce certain to exercise a profound 
influence in ripening the reform thought with which our air is 
charged into reform action.” 
P. 13. He exposes the coal monopoly: 


“The startling fact appears in the litigations before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the investigations by congress, that 
anthracite freight rates have been advanced instead of being 
decreased, are higher now than they were in 1879; and that coal is 
made, by these confederated railroads, to pay rates vastly higher 
than the average of all other high- and low-class freight; nearly 
double the rate on wheat and cotton. These high freight rates serve 
the double purpose of seeming to justify the high price of coal, and 
of killing off, year by year, the independent coal-producers. What 
the railroad coal-miner pays for freight returns to his other self, the 
railroad. What the independent coal-producer pays, goes also to 
the railroad, his competitor.” 


P. 19. Under head of “Uncommon Carrier”: 
“The Interstate Commerce law provides for the imprisonment in 


the penitentiary of those guilty of the crimes it covers. But the only 
conviction had under it has been of a shipper for discriminating 
against a railroad.” 


The first innocent name of the Standard Oil Company was South 
Improvement Company. A hushed-up investigation in 1872 showed 
that the high contracting parties of the swindle were: on the one 
side, all the oil-carrying railroads; on the other, a body of thirteen 
men, not one of whom lived im the oil regions or was an owner of oil 
wells or oil lands, organized under the above winning title. 


P. 46. “By this contract the railroads had agreed with this 
company of citizens as follows: 1. To double freight rates. 2. Not to 
charge them the increase. 3. To give them the increase collected 
from all competitors. 4. To make any other changes of rates neces- 
sary to guarantee their success in business. 5. To destroy their 
competitors by high freight rates. 6. To spy out the details of their 
competitors’ business.” 


Along in 1876 the band claimed to be “reconcilers.” They then 
made their first big rake. P. 67: 


“By reducing the volume of business one-half by increasing the 
profit from thirty-four cents a barrel to $2.05 the reconcilers 
pocketed $315,345.58 in four years, on an investment of $10,000, with 
no work. . . . When its secretary was before congress, he was asked 
about the operations of himself and his associates in these years, 
1876, 1877, of wonderful profits. He had been participating during 
that time in not only this profit of $2.05 a barrel, but in divided 
profits rising to $3,000,000 in a year on $3,000,000 of capital, and in 
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undivided profits which rolled up $3,500,000 of capital into $70,000,000 
in five years. But he said: 

“*The business during those years was so very close as to leave 
scarcely any margin of profit, under the most advantageous 
circumstances!’ ” 

A curious trick of the oil trust is to bribe officials to betray their 
companies into great losses. 

P. 95. The third vice president of the Pennsylvania railroad 
testified that the management of his road had violated the constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania and the common law, and had taken many 
millions of dollars from the people and from the road, and secretly, 
and for no consideration, had given them to strangers. 

P. 97. The only canal that connected the oil regions with the Erie 
Canal route to the sea was dried up by a war of railroad freights, 
and the canal was turned into a way for a railroad, by a special act 
of the New York legislature. The railroad so built has ever since 
been managed as one of the most diligent promoters of excluding the 
common people from the oil business. 

P. 98. ‘In 1893 we find the trust, 


“IN A NEW SUIT OF CLOTHES 


and with no name,” in the excluding possession of all the great trunk 
lines out of the oil country and all their connections, east and west; 
and their franchise reaches from ocean to ocean and from gulf to 
gulf. 

P. 111. The Tidewater Pipe Line, gotten up by the kickers, was, 
as the Philadelphia Press said in 1883, “the child of war. It had 
been a barrier between the producers and the monopoly, which 
would crush them if it dared.” One day its capacity suddenly fell 
one-half. The cause was discovered in a square plug of wood driven 
into the pipe, apparently by the servants of the Christian gentlemen 
who control “the light of the world.” But the Tidewater people 
were nearly worn out. The tactics of corrupting their officers, 
slandering their credit, buying up their customers, stealing their 
elections, garroting them with lawsuits founded on falsehoods, 
shutting them off the railroad, and plugging up their pipe in the dark 
were too much. They entered a pool with the octopus. 


P. 116. “While the members of the oil trust were building pipe 
lines to take away the oil business of the railroads, the officials of 
the latter were giving them, by rebates, the money to do it with.” 

P. 133. “The Pennsylvania railroad method of running the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, as if it were one of its limited 
trains, was now applied with equal confidence, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It insisted that it was itself, not the com- 
mission, which was the judge of what the latter meant by its own 
decisions. To the almost weeping expostulations of the commission, 
in interviews and letters, to show that it had said nothing which 
could justify the action of the roads, the officials made not the 
slightest concessions. “That was their [the commissioners’) view of 
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the case, but it was not shared by us,’ said the president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. ‘It is considered best to continue the 
practice,’ he said. . . . These officials were the loyal subjects of a 
higher power than that of the United States, higher even than that 
of their railway corporations. They serve the greatest sovereign of 
the modern world—the concentrated wealth, in whose court the 
presidents of railways and republics, kings, parliaments, and 
congresses are but lords in waiting.” 


Chapter xi gives “The Song of the Barrel’—the history of the 
struggle of the small refiners to use barrels when they were cut off 
from pipe-lines and tank cars by the unscrupulous, untiring monster. 
Here again the feeble Interstate Commission proved powerless. 

Under the head of “Unfinished March to the Sea,” another story 
of another as yet abortive attempt at an independent pipe-line is 
given. P. 160, we read: 


“Leaving their cause on the floor of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, these men went forth for the seventy and seventh time 
to build a pipe-line of their own, on which they are now busy. 
Their efforts have been as heroic and noble and self-sacrificing as 
the uprising of a nation for independence. Of all this very little is 
known outside the oil regions, for the reason that the newspapers 
there are mostly owned or controlled by the oil combination or fear 
its power. The last independent daily in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania became neutral when the threat was made to put a rival in 
the field. Met at every turn by crushing opposition and annoyances 
great and little from spies and condottieri, these men are, in 1894, 
working quietly and manfully to cut their way through to a free 
market and a right to live. Their new pipe-line has been met with 
the same unrelenting open and covert warfare that made every 
previous march to the sea so weary. The railroads, the members of 
the oil combination, and every private interest these could influence, 
have been united against them. As all through the history of the 
independent pipe-lines, the officials of the railroads have exhausted 
the possibilities of opposition. At Wilkesbarre, where a great net- 
work of tracks had to be got under, all the roads united to send 
seven lawyers into court to fight for injunctions against the single- 
handed counsel for the producers. They pleaded against the 
technicalities which had been invoked afresh at every crossing, 
although always brushed away by the judges, as they were here 
again. Though they have allowed their right of way to be used 
without charge, for pipe lines which were to compete with them, the 
railroads refused to allow the independents to make a crossing, even 
though they had the legal right to cross. Not content with the 
champerty of collusive injunctions, they have resorted to physical 
force, and the pipe-layers of the independents have been 
confronted by hundreds of armed railroad employees. When they 
have dug trenches the railroad men have filled them up as fast. 
Appeal to the courts has always given the right of way to the 
independents, but the tactics against them are renewed at every 
crossing.” 


Chapters xviii te xxi inclusive are taken up with the story of 
Matthews at Buffalo, already given. Chapter xxii gives a picture 
of the fight in the South, especially in Columbus, Miss. “The South 
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is not yet so steeped as the North in the commercialism to which it 
is all of life to buy and sell.” Here was a case where the merchants 
and consumers of a town and district resolved that they would not 
buy Standard oil, and stuck to it till they won the victory, and the 
trust abandoned that field. 

“ Public attention was fascinated by the revelation that a brother- 


hood to ravage the people turned impotent when the people were 
roused to meet it with 


THEIR BROTHERHOOD OF THE COMMONWEALTH! 

A The success of the people of Columbus was teaching the peo- 
ple of the whole country and of all markets, that their real enemy 
was not the oil trust, but the lack of trust in each other.... The 
struggle at Columbus lasted three years. . .. The community never 
broke ranks. They laughed when they were tempted with cheap 
coffee, flour, sugar, to join in the attempt to bankrupt their home 
merchants. They could see that the gift of forced cheapness, used 
to destroy natural cheapness, was a Trojan horse, bearing within 
itself the deadliest form of dearness. Defeated, the oil lords gave up 
the contest, closed their store in Columbus, and left the people of 
that place free.” 

After this short episode we come to a long story, beginning p. 305, 
of the equally successful fight of Toledo, O., against the trust, when 
it attempted to control the gas as well as oil wells of that region. 

Chapter xxvi, headed 

“TOLEDO VICTOR,” 

brings us again to the Toledo fight. The pipes were laid by the city 
in spite of the ravings and tricks of the pious hellions of the trust. 
The combine dug wells all around the Toledo district and tried to 
take the fort by “sapping and mining”’—drawing off its gas; even put 
in gas pumps. Toledo, like Moses in Egypt, had to imitate the 
strategy of the “magicians” by putting in pumps, though litigation 
was ever flapping about its ears. One of the employees of the trust 
said to a reporter: “If we could not prevent the city from putting in 
a pumping plant we would blow it up with dynamite.” Lloyd says: 
“Any faithful employee familiar with the blowing up of the derricks 
in the shutdown of 1887, the explosion in the independent refinery at 
Buffalo, and the ‘chemical war’ waged by the whisky trust against 
the ‘outsiders’ in Chicago, might also be pardoned for thinking 
this was ‘only good reasonable talk.’ The oil monopoly is evangelical 
at one end and explosive at the other, and it has made both ends meet!” 

Chapter xxvii shows how the dragon began to reach out over the 
sea to the old world. In 1891 there was a hurrah about American 
shipping, and a postal subsidy bill was passed. Here came the 
chance for tank steamers. It is absolutely paralyzing to read the 
particulars of that process by which the oil trust got its tank 
steamers and all their adjuncts in full swing. The postal subsidy 
was for capitalists who were to carry the mails in American vessels, 
manned by Americans. The oil trust was back of this trick, and the 
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Inman line was its pou sto. The job was chock-full of little jobs. 
The congress bill was so fixed that only the Inman line could fill the 
bill and get the subsidy. The papers were finely worked. “The 
dear old flag!” 

“OLD GLORY ON THE SEAS!”’ 


they cried in chorus. Then the ships could all be men-of-war. The 
secretary of the navy wrote to the chairman of the senate committee 
on commerce in this case, “A fleet of such cruisers would sweep an 
enemy's commerce from the ocean.” “All through the press, from 
New York to Texas and the Pacific coast, every possible change of 
phrase is rung to fire the American heart with ‘jingo’ exhortations to 
subsidize private steamers, so as to increase our fighting kennel.” 

The fine oceanic work of the oil trust up to date [the trust is 
always up to date] “is an entering wedge, the broad end of which 
may easily grow to be a monopoly of the transatlantic—and why not 
transpacific ?—traffic and travel. And in future legislation, tariffs, 
and contracts, What bulwark of the people would avail against the 
Washington lobby of these combined syndicates of oil, natural gas, 
illuminating gas, coal, lead, linseed oil, railroads, street railroads, 
banks, ocean and lake steamships and whalebacks, iron and copper 
mines, steel mills, etc.? These beggars on horseback—the poor we 
will always have with us as long as we give such alms—are forever 
at the elbows of the secretaries, representatives, senators. The 
people who pay are at work in their fields, out of sight, scattered 
over thousands of miles.” 

An item of associated-press news in December, 1892, says that the 
secretary of the treasury has just decided that the oil combination 
shall be paid by the treasury a drawback of the duties it has paid on 
imported steel hoops for barrels in which it exports oil. “It isn’t 
pleasant,” said the New York Werld editorially Feb. 23, 1891, “to 
have a secretary of the treasury who hoids intimate relations with 
the oil trust.” It is through this secretary that the company receives 
the mail subsidies of millions a year. All the statistics and official 
publications with regard ‘to the “decline of American shipping,” and 
“foreign competition with American oil,” and about the tariff, as on 
oil, coal, steel, tin, etc., and many other financial and commercial 
matters of pecuniary concern to them, are under the charge of this 
secretary. 

Sut the trust soon had the secretary of the navy right from their 
central ring— 

“ALL IN THE FAMILY.”’ 


“When Senator Hoar, speaking of the oil trust in the debate on the 
Payne case, asked sharply, ‘Is it represented in the cabinet at this 
moment?’ he referred to the secretary of the navy. Subsidy had not 
then insinuated itself into the policy of the government: but when 
that came, the uses of a secretary of the navy were clear enough. It 
was by the influence of the secretary of the navy that the subsidies 
for these steamships of the oil trust were got through congress.” 
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A specimen of his fine work was seen in an appropriation of a 
million dollars fer nickel for armor plates. Where was it got? 
From a mine owned by the trust at Sudbury, Canada. Further in 
the same interest the duty on nickel was taken off. This is said to 
have immediately netted the dragon $1,500,000, for 5,000 tons had 
been kept off the market till the duty was removed. 

Chapter xxx is on the price of oil. P. 426 shows the method of 
killing competitors: 

“Look at this map. We have the country divided into districts. If 
you insist on war, we will cut the prices in your territory to any 
necessary extent to destroy you, but we lose nothing. We simply 
make a corresponding advance in some other territory. You lose 
everything. We cannot by any possibility lose anything.” 

The headings of Chapter xxxi are “All the World Under One 
Hat,” “This Business Belongs to Us.” P. 433. ‘Trifles make perfec- 
tion, and perfection is no trifle.” For the perfection of this triumph 
no trifle has been disdained, from the well in the mountain to the 
peddler’s cart in the city. The bargemen of the Allegheny, the 
coasters of the sea shore, and the stern-wheelers of the Western 
rivers all had to go one way. “We drove out the shipments in the 
schooners from Baltimore and Wasbington, and we stopped almost 
the shipments by river down the Mississippi by boat,”’ said one of the 
successful men. 

Like all such Jews, at first they owned no wells. Now they are 
getting them all. “We are pushing into every part of the world, and 
have been doing so,” the president told the New York legislature in 
1888. Their tank steamers go to 

ALL THE PORTS OF EUROPE AND ASIA, 
and their tank wagons are as familiarly seen in the cities of Great 
Britain and the Continent as in those of America. 

But the “triumph” continues. Let the world be warned that a 
while ago a Jew named Rockefeller cornered all the wheat of Odessa, 
Russia... Italy and France are under the trust yoke. Netherlands, 
East India, Sumatra, Peru, are in it. The Rothschilds and the Rocke- 
fellers are now combining to bring Russian and American oil under 
one head. When Jew meets Jew! “There is one thing more cruel 
than Russian despotism—American ‘private enterprise.’ ” 

SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


LIFE’S STORY AS TOLD BY THE HAND.* 


Four centuries before our era the Pythagorean philosophers had 
favored the theory that the sun was the centre of our system, and 


* “ Cheiro’s Language of the Hand,” a complete practical work on the sciences of 
Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, containing the system, rules, and experience of 
Cheiro, the Palmist, with thirty-three full-page illustrations and two hundred engrav- 
ings of lines, mounts, and marks, and reproductions of famous hands. Price $2; for 
sale by the Transatlantic Publishing Company. May be ordered through the Arena 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Philolaus had maintained that the earth rotated on its axis in addi- 
tion to its motion around the sun. Other luminous hints had been 
dropped, well calculated to furnish clues to other daring thinkers, 
which undoubtedly would have led to discoveries and demonstrations 
of inestimable value to the race, serving to broaden the mental 
vision and enlarge man’s conceptions of the universe, while revolu- 
tionizing the world-beliefs in regard to the shape and character of 
the earth. But unfortunately for progress, while seed-truths once 
dropped will germinate and fructify to the blessing of humanity, if 
undisturbed, they nevertheless may be prevented from germinating 
for ages, through man’s ignorance and prejudice. And so it was in 
regard to these prophetic astronomical hints, which, had they 
received hospitable treatment would doubtless have proved as sug- 
gestive to astronomers as the hints dropped by Buffon, St. Hilaire, 
Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, which led Charles Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Alfred Russel Wallace and their colaborers along the 
highway of physical science into the light of evolution. 

Unhappily for progress the centuries which followed the rise of 
Christianity were especially unfortunate for science and philosophy 
of pagan origin, for Christianity, with her definite and positive 
beliefs, when she became powerful, measured all alien theories by 
the letter of the scriptures; hence, beliefs which did not clearly agree 
with the Bible or with the Christian’s conceptions of what the Bible 
meant were tabooed. Especially was this the case in matters 
relating to the creation and the destiny of man. The church found in 
her scriptures that Jesus spoke of the sun rising and setting, and 
that Joshua made the sun and moon “stand still” that he might 
complete a wholesale slaughter of his fellow-men. Such passages 
were accounted proof positive that any theory of the heavens such as 
Pythagoras had hinted at must be false, from the devil, and there- 
fore something to be crushed out without being accorded a serious 
investigation. And because of this blind fanaticism, this ignorant 
superstition in regard to a book, the march of mind was halted, and 
humanity had to await the next great protest of the human brain 
before this truth could receive a hearing. At length the hour 
arrived—the dawn of an era of unrest, discontent, intellectual 
activity, and mental revolt came, and genius leaped into the sun- 
light. The Renaissance had come, and Copernicus, as he drew his 
dying breath, published to the world his revolutionary theory. 

Many other beliefs, truths, and half-truths, which had come to 
man from the masterful brains of Grecian scholarship, or were the 
children of still older civilizations, and had been adopted by the 
intellectually hospitable Greeks, were also cheerfully dismissed as 
children of the devil. Thus investigations were forbidden, and rigid 
laws were enacted which prescribed cruel punishments for those 
who believed or taught that which men who were jealous of the 
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power they held through the terror of religion, feared might weaken 
their influence. Among the beliefs which were cherished by many 
of the greatest minds of Greece, and the eivilizations which had 
flourished before Athens, Thebes, or Sparta were born, but which 
during the Dark Ages were outlawed, was palmistry, or the language 
of the hand. When the Middle Ages went out in the dawn of modern 
times, amid the general intellectual awakening which marked the 
brief breathing-spell and time of mental growth before the fires of 
persecution were relighted, several attempts were made to revive 
this study, and some able works were published, one in 1475 and 
another in 1490, dealing with this subject. There can be little doubt 
that the interest in palmistry would have grown at this time, had 
it not been for the terrible reaction which defeated in so great a 
degree the splendid promise of the century which followed the fall 
of Constantinople. As it was, the dawn of intellectual freedom went 
out in the most bloody night of savagery and persecution the world 
has ever seen, and the investigation of this interesting subject was 
doomed to wait until another age of intellectual freedom, of unrest, 
and of interrogation. 

With the rise of the theory of evolution, the discoveries of the 
numerous errors in the texts of the various Bible manuscripts, the 
recent noteworthy revelations in archeology, the growth of knowl- 
edge of the Eastern philosophies, and the march of mind rendered 
possible by modern critical methods, by the progress of science and 
invention, we have come again to a time when it has been found 
necessary to readjust our vision soe that we may appreciate the 
broader view which opens before us and intelligently weigh afresh 
theories long accepted as incontestably true. Again the interrogation 
point is raised, again the past and present are being challenged, and 
again the human mind is reaching outward toward the future even 
while she sits in judgment on the past. And with this awakening 
comes once more the ancient and once highly esteemed science of the 
hand, and demands that it be accorded a hearing, and that the rigid 
methods of modern science be applied to it, that it be adjudged 
worthy to be placed among the exact sciences, or that its claim may 
be condemned by those who have sufficiently studied the subject to 
entitle them to judge competently. 


II. 


I have before me a work by the gentleman who is known through- 
out the civilized world under the pseudonym of Cheiro. He is a 
man of scholarship, and is probably the leading palmist living. But 
before noticing this work, perhaps it will be interesting to the reader 
to know my experience with him. I have seen him upon two occa- 
sions, once when he read the hand of a niece of mine, and once when 
he gave ne a reading. On each occasion the reading was remarkably 
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accurate. In regard to my own case, after ruling out of court all 
things stated which my life and writings might have suggested, I[ 
found his observations about my early life and his indication of 
crucial moments in life, together with numerous facts which were 
necessarily beyond his knowledge, given with startling directness 
and accuracy, while in every instance he had an explanatory reason 
for his observations. This was more than interesting, for it hinted 
at the possible presence of a truth which, if indeed it be a truth, 
might prove of measureless value to the race. In the case of my 
niece the reading was exceedingly interesting and wonderfully 
accurate. As though the life was spread before him, he proceeded to 
give her mental characteristics, her peculiarities, and the vulnerable 
points in her constitution; for example, he said: “her throat is weak; 
she will suffer considerably from sore throat and irritation of the 
bronchial organs. She also will be very subject to headache, 
especially frontal headaches.” Now, as a matter of fact, she has for 
years been troubled with weak throat and bronchial trouble and also 
with frontal headaches, although she is the picture of robust health. 
In every instance he gave a reason for his observations. Of her 
future, its dangers and promises, of course I cannot speak, but of 
her past his delineation was notably accurate. 


Ill. 

I now come to consider Cheiro’s work, ‘““The Language of the 
Hand.” In a well considered and delightfully written defence of 
cheirognomy and cheiromancy, which prefaces his scientific exposi- 
tion of this subject, the author points out the fact that these studies 
were regarded as important sciences at a time when more than 
during any other age the study of man was made the central study of life. 
Passing over the civilizations of India and Egypt, which held the 
sister sciences of cheirognomy and cheiromancy in high esteem, we 
come to Greece, and pausing in the golden age of that wonderful 
people, when science, art, philosophy, and literature burst into the 
glory of full bloom, we find these sciences sanctioned and upheld by 
the noblest minds of this luminous era—such thinkers, for example, 
us Aristotle, Anaxagoras (who taught and practised cheirognomy 
428 before Christ), and Hispanus, who sent a work on cheirognomy 
as a present to Alexander the Great, designating it as “a study 
worthy the attention of an elevated mind.’ The important point to 
remember is that the sciences under consideration flourished most 
vigorously in the summertide of the most brilliant of ancient civiliza- 
tions—the age of philosophy and art, the era that -produced 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle in philosophy, Pheidias in sculpture, 
-Eschylus (the Shakspere of the Greeks), Herodotus the father of 
history, and Hippocrates the father of medicine; the age when the 
Western mind was given to the study of man as it has never studied 
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him since. Hence, when considering palmistry is it not reasonable 
to ask that the intellectual opinion of that age on the subject be 
accorded the same respect and consideration which is everywhere 
given to the more abstract philosophical deductions of the same 
period? 

Another thing should be borne in mind, and that is that these 
studies did not fall into disfavor because of the growth of knowledge 
or the spread of scientific information, but through the arrogant and 
unreasoning presumptions of dogmatic theology. “The history of 
any dominant religion is the history of opposition to knowledge 
unless that knowledge proceeds from its teachings.” And it was the 
same spirit of blind religious intolerance which exiled science, and 
made philosopliy and progress outcasts during the Dark Ages, 
which placed the science which revealed life’s story on the parch- 
ment of the hand under the ban, declaring that its truths were from 
the devil. In this connection it is well to remember that precisely 
the same charge has been iterated and reiterated during the last 
fifty years against the evolutionary theory. It was found by scien- 
tists that the rocks had preserved a marvellous record of life's 
ascent, that the Creater had carefully preserved a record of the 
changes and epochal periods of the world and the slow ascent of life, 
just as the palmist claims that the same Supreme Intelligence indi- 
eates on the hands the story of life and throws out danger-signals 
and warnings which knowledge may enable man to avoid. As with 
palmistry at an earlier age, so with the story of creation, as told by 
geology in our time, narrow-visioned minds among the more dog- 
matie theologians raised a panicky cry in lieu of reason, a cry not 
unlike the old slogan of the Pagan Greeks when Christianity 
knocked at the door of Ephesus only to be met with the clamor, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The faithful followers were 
told that God never intended to reveal the mysterious facts of nature 
or life. It never occurred to these little minds, who feared the light 
of a broader truth, that it was rather presumptuous for any infini- 
tesimal brain to essay to speak for the Supreme Creative Intelli- 
gence; but so it has ever been. In speaking of the right of the 
chureh to attack palmistry, Cheiro well remarks: 

“Let us examine for a moment the right of the church to attack it. 
Alas! his majesty Satan has still the reputation of being behind 
every person who dares to advance any science or thought that may 
not be in accordance with the interpretation of the church’s idea of 
right and wrong; but the church is not consistent; its foundation is 
the Bible, and from the first of Genesis to the end of Revelation the 
Bible is a book of fate. . . . ‘That the Scriptures might be fulfilled,’ 
—over fourteen times in the Gospels do we find these mysterious 
words. In almost every portion of the Bible we find the spirit of 
prophecy encouraged. We find ‘schools of the prophets’ established 
for such a purpose, and indications that divinations were held in 
high repute by God’s chosen people. Among the Hebrews, as among 
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the Hindus, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and all nations who encouraged 
the spirit of prophecy, the prophets were a separate and distinct 
class from the priesthood. Among the Jews the prophets often acted 
in direct opposition to the priesthood, denouncing in the strongest 
language the abominations and corruptions that they practised.” 


Many physicians condemned palmistry, as a few years ago they 
condemned hypnotism, as absurd and impossible, and it is of com- 
paratively recent date and only as yet among leading physicians of 
such great centres of learning as Paris and London that due atten- 
tion is being given to the marvellous manner in which certain 
diseases may be recognized or prognosticated by the hands, and 
especially by the shape and appearance of the nails of the fingers. 

The intimate relation between the brain and the hand has been dis- 
cussed by many of the greatest savantsof allages. Aristotle declares 
that “The hand is the organ of orgaus—the active agentof the passive 
powers of the entire system.” Sir Charles Bell observes: “We ought 
to define the hand as belonging exclusively to man, corresponding in 
its sensibilities and motives to the endowment of his mind.” 

“The hand,” observes Cheiro, “is in direct communication with 
every portion of the brain. It tells not only the qualities active but 
those which will be developed.” To those who with the egotism of 
ignorance assert that the lines on the hands are produced by work, 
our author observes: ‘‘At birth the hands are deeply marked. Work 
covers the hand with a coarse layer of skin, and so hides instead of 
exposes the lines; but if the hand is softened by poulticing or other 
means, the entire multitude of marks will be shown at any time 
from the cradle to the grave.” Again it is well to remember that 
“The marking of no two hands has ever been found alike.” The 
author also shows that the lines of the hand are not produced by 
folding; after which he discusses in a very suggestive manner the 
theories naturally suggested by this science in regard to man as a 
child of destiny or as a free agent. On this point he observes: 


“Man appears responsive to the dual laws of destiny and free will. 
Man has free will, I argue, but with limitations, as there are limita- 
tions to all other things in life—to one’s strength, to one’s height, to 
one’s age, and so forth. Free will is the oscillation of the cylinder, 
which very oscillation drives the eternal machinery of evolution. 
Looking over the pages of the Bible, we find destiny absolute, the 
purpose of God appearing in all things. Looking back over the 
history of the world, the fate of nations stands out in grand relief 
upon the sombre background of the past. Man becomes a servant of 
destiny. The rulers of Rome, the Grecians of Athens, the Pharaohs 
of the Nile, all have served their purpose and are gone. We behold 
in all the slow but steady stride of evolution bearing us higher, 
bearing us to perfection. Let us look back—the lessons of the past 
may be the teachers of the future. We behold an age when freedom 
of thought lay dying beneath the dogma of a church; we behold a 
bondage great as when a Rama rose in Hindustan, a Moses in 
Egypt, or a Christ in Jerusalem; a million things lead to the one 
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crisis—again history is repeated, again a man is forced to the front. 
Was there anything in the appearance of that insignificant monk 
Luther, that he should be called upon to take such a respunsibility 
upon his shoulders? Ah! he was not called upon by man; destiny 
was again absolute; nature was one-sided, the balance had to be 
restored. God—Nature—Fate—we will not quarrel about a name— 
working through the medium of hereditary laws, so fashioned a 
man that, standing in the niche of necessity, he was the lever upon 
which the fate of thousands depended. The same in the case of 
Napoleon, the same in the boy George Washington; and as in the 
greater so in the smaller; from creed to creed, from class to class, 
from the president to the preacher, from the banker to the gamin, 
all fulfil their purpose, each star within its sphere, each person, each 
position—all are chords and discords, notes and harmonies, in the 
song of life, and as in the ultimate millennium of perfection will that 
perfection be eternal, so shall all share the perfection of that grand 
harmony of which even now we form the notes, the semi-notes, and 
the discords. 

“It will thus be seen that instead of this doctrine becoming a 
dangerous one it becomes the reverse. It forces men and women to 
realize the responsibility of life: it teaches them to feel for others, 
and not to be careful alone for the salvation of self. This creed I 
hold would suit all classes of the community, would raise men by its 
unselfishness, would redeem them by its personal claim, would 
broaden men's views, that where now they see but dogma they 
would see truth; would teach that we, the children of humanity, 
being brothers and sisters, should serve one another, to the ultimate 
perfection of the race, to the benefit of all life, and to the advance- 
ment of those who are yet to come. 

“This doctrine of fate does not retard men from work, it advances 
them on the plane of work. It does not hold out a reward for work 
done, which, after all, is but the wage of the hireling; it gives the 
higher satisfaction of doing one’s best, that others may be better—no 
more. It teaches patience in trial, resignation in affliction, humble- 
ness in success, and virtue in whatever position in life ‘it has pleased 
God (or fate) to call us.’ ” 

IV. 

The body of the work contains a lucid explanation of palmistry, 
and it is evidently the object of the writer to teach the reader. There 
is no attempt to cover up anything, no desire to mystify; one is 
impressed with the belief that the author thoroughly understands 
his subject and desires to make the reader acquainted with every 
fact and detail necessary to success if he should desire to master the 
science. 

“Palmistry,” we are told, “should really mean the study of the 
hand in its entirety. It is, however, divided into two sections: the 
twin sciences of cheirognomy and cheiromancy. The first deals with 
the shape of the hands and fingers, and relates to the hereditary 
influence of character and disposition; the second to the lines and 
markings of the palm, to the events of past, present, and future.” 
The general discussion of the hands is then given. I will only quote 
a few distinguishing peculiarities of the different types. The reader 


must also remember that many hands partake of two or three of the 
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distinctive types, and that comparatively few of some types, like the 
psychic’s for example, are found in their purity. There are seven 
types of hands: 

(1) The Elementary, or lowest type, the palm of which is thick and 
coarse, the fingers short and clumsy, and there are very few lines 
seen in the palm. ‘These are people without aspirations; they but 
eat, drink, sleep, and die.” (2) The Square, or useful hand. People 
with this hand are orderly, punctual; they respect law and authority, 
love order, are slaves of custom, determined, but prefer peace to war. 
Endowed with great perseverance, they win success in practical 
things; are not enthusiastic over poetry or art. They have little 
originality or imagination, but love the exact sciences. They love 
home, but are not demonstrative in affection. Sincere and true, 
strong in principle and honest in business; they are inclined to 
disbelieve that which they do not understand. (3) The Spatulate, or 
nervous active hand, is hard and firm, indicates a restless, excitable 
nature, full of energy of purpose and enthusiasm; if soft and flabby, 
restless and unstable, such a person works by fits and starts. Those 
who have this hand love action; they are energetic and independent; 
they explore and discover and depart from known rules; they fre- 
quently become famous for their inventions. The people with spatu- 
late hands assert their right to possess an individuality of their own. 
(4) The Philosophie, or knotty hand—lovers of wisdom; a hand easily 
recognized, long and angular, bony fingers, developed joints, long 
nails. Not a type favorable to success in wealth; it gleans wisdom 
rather than gold. “People with this hand are liable to be students of 
peculiar subjects. They study mankind. They love mystery in all 
things.” If they preach they preach over the heads of the people. 
If they paint they are mystics. Theirs is the place of the wsthetic; 
theirs the domain beyond the borderland of matter; theirs the cloud- 
land of thought, where the dreaded grubworm of materialism dares 
not follow. These hands are very common among the scholars of 
India and the Orient. fn England striking examples were seen in the 
hands of Tennyson, Cardinal Newman, and Cardinal Manning. (5) 
The Conic or artistic hand: “The main characteristics of the conic 
hand are impulse and instinct. They are liable to be changeable in 
their affections. They carry their dislikes to extremes. They do not 
reason, but arrive at conclusions through impulse and _ instinct, 
impetuous but generous and sympathetic; more influenced by music, 
color, tears, joy, or sorrow than any other type. (6) The Psychic 
hand, the most beautiful but most unfortunate of the seven, in its 
purity of type is very rare. Its name explains itself—that which 
pertains to the soul. People with this type of hand are idealistic 
and visionary; they appreciate the beautiful in every shape 
and form; they are confiding, and instinctively trust those who are 
kind to them, They have no idea how to be practical, businesslike, 
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or logical. Possessors of these hands are extremely sensitive, and 
frequently feel their position in life so keenly that they too often 
consider themselves useless and become morbid and melancholy in 
consequence. (7) The Mixed hand, so called because it cannot be 
classified as Square, Spatulate, Conic, Philosophic, or Psychic, is the 
hand of ideas, versatility, and generally of changeability of purpose. 

The thumb and fingers also have stories to tell and are examined at 
length. But for many the lines and markings of the palm will hold 
special interest. These are exhaustively examined, and aided by 
over thirty full-page illustrations and more than two hundred small 
line drawings, the earnest student who does not shrink from a little 
close application can soon gain a very clear understanding of the 
significance of the various hands with these peculiar lines and mark- 
ings. Without diagrams it is impossible to intelligently describe 
the markings of the hand, nor does space permit my doing so. 
Briefly I would state that among the major lines, the line of life 
extends around the thumb; the line of the head crosses the hand and 
divides the palm, as it were, into two hemispheres. The line of the 
heart runs more or less parallel with the head line, appearing nearer 
to the fingers than the latter. The line of fate occupies the centre of 
the hand and extends from the wrist to the Mount of Saturn (below 
base of second finger). The line of health runs from Mount of 
Mercury (below base of little finger) down the hand. The sun line 
rises in plain of Mars (centre of palm) and runs up to the Mount of 
the Sun (below base of third finger). 

This work, as I have before observed, is able and dignified through- 
out; it is evidently the product of a scholarly mind, the work of a 
man who is absolutely convinced of the truth of palmistry. The 
author writes in the most charming manner; in him there seems 
to be present a combination of the idealist and the scientist. The 
chapters toward the end of the work dealing with suicide, propensi- 
ties for murder, and various phases of insanity are very thoughtful 
and suggestive. Indeed, this work is one of special interest to those 
who appreciate the wisdom of fairly examining those things which 
claim to be the bearers of august and vital truths. As before 
observed, the present is an era of interrogation; the past, the present, 
and the future are being questioned as never before. We have found 
that nature has carefully preserved the record of the earth and the 
ascent of life. The claim that the story of life is told in the hands, 
whereby through knowledge men may avert evils which are present 
for the ignorant, is certainly worthy the consideration of those who 
eare more for truth than prejudice, who love knowledge more than 


they fear the sneers of conventionality. 
B. O. FLOWER. 
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ARISTOPIA.* 


Of late years the reading public has been offered a great many 
books of fiction serving up various sorts of social speculation, and 
the fact that one success has led to so many imitations shows that 
there has been a decided drift of popular interest in this direction 
an interest which, like all forms of popular interest, just stopped 
short of the difficulties and labor of prosaic inquiry into the sciences 
of which these dreams were but the iridescence. This widespread 
interest in a social millennium was one of ‘those sentimental 
epidemics which periodically seize upon the reading public, and we 
have heard since a good deal more clamor about the millennium 
than Plato or Sir Thomas More ever evoked, without discovering any 
indication that any of these idealists were striving to fit themselves 
for even citizenship in our very ordinary democracy by an acquaint- 
anceship with the principles of economics. But in a certain way 
these Utopian books have effected some good. They have awakened 
a wholesome degree of discontent with the hideous corrupting farce 
of democracy as we know it to flourish in this country, every day in 
the year--except the fourth of July, when we try to convince the 
incredulous world outside of the perfectly satisfactory character of 
democracy by making a damnable din. 

The enthusiasts who believe they can construct a millennial society 
on earth by teaching the enfranchised masses fine high-sounding 
generalizations, such as those employed by the Christian Socialists, 
evidently do not comprehend the magnitude of the undertaking. ‘To 
shift society ever so slightly from one base to another is possible 
only through a slow and painful evolution of thought. It is the 
gradual change effected not merely in one department of human 
thought, in economics, for instance, but in every department. To 
assume for an instant, as is the common tendency to-day, that senti- 
ment or ethical emotion alone can effect any radical change in the 
constitution of humah affairs is sheer madness. Sentiment is 
undoubtedly an important factor in some of the greatest social and 
political events, but even the worst form of society was never founded 
upon it, and cannot be permanently disrupted by it; for sentiment 
alone supplies no better alternative for reconstruction, and men seek 
some sort of social state for individual protection. 

Therefore the great element to be imported into modern literature, 
is the new philosophy of life based upon the accretions of science. 
But this is a slow business, and we see small signs of this new 
and valid ethical consciousness in the sentimental literature of the 
day. This is our objection to Utopias. They falsify the true aims of 
the new social thinking, which is based upon the facts of science and 


** Aristopia,” by Castello N, Holford. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. The Arena 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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history, and is not at all extravagant. These sentimentalists do 
more injury to the cause of social progress than all the Tories, whose 
philosophy is of the old-fashioned theological sort, that regards the 
classification of the facts of the natural world (which is the sole 
work of science, since it does not invent nature, but discovers her 
laws) as the work of diabolical wickedness. But if the discoveries 
of science were not influencing the minds of men there would 
be absolutely no hope or prospect of any social melioration, much 
less of any Utopia. 

It is facts the world wants. We have had dreams and visions and 
vagaries enough. If fucts cannot satisfy the sentimentalist and the 
visionary it is because their minds are diseased; for the true revela- 
tion of God, the unknown, the unknowable, is through facts, which 
hold poetry enough to perplex the greatest minds and leave the old, 
old problems of life and death unsolved and unsolvable. 

But though the picturing of perfectly millennial conditions seems 
somewhat futile, criticism looking toward melioration is quite other- 
wise. Indeed this is the constructive and philosophical aim of 
history; and so a narrative of such a novel character as Mr. Castello 
N. Holford’s “Aristopia,’” which is an imaginative criticism of 
history, is more interesting and reasonable to the average reader 
than the majority of Utopian romances that have appeared within 
recent years. The criticisms which the story makes through implica- 
tion are more effective than the explicit condemnations of the ideal 
socialist’s dream, or the indictment of the black picture of the 
pessimist’s goblin-haunted night. 

The main idea of the book is a perfectly original one, though now 
that we have it worked out it seems strange that amid all the social 
speculation of the time it has never been pressed into the service of 
the socialist philosophers before. But all original ideas are found to 
be very close to the ordinary trend of thought when once they are 
promulgated. After all that has been written, throwing Utopias on 
the screen of the future, from Plato’s “Republic” and More’s 
“Utopia” to “Looking Backward,” we are surprised to find this 
domain, on the very confines of them all, unthought of and untouched 
until the moment the author of “Aristopia’’ throws it open to us. 
The style of the narrative is most successfully suited to its unfold- 
ing in the guise of history, and it awakens the reader’s interest from 
the very beginning. It is no small achievement to impart an atmos- 
phere of novelty and a stir of real life and excitement to a portrayal 
of social conditions embodying the ideals of social justice and 
equality. Rut “Aristopia” is an original conception, and the picture 
it gives of the founding and development of an ideal republic in 
Virginia in the seventeenth century holds that subtle verisimilitude 
to fact that so few Utopian imaginations can impart to their 
fantastic creations. 
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‘Lhe story is not told in the fashion of most of our contemporary 
Utopian writers, who lose themselves in accounts of flying machines, 
etc., and really convey no definite ideas of the economic workings of 
their ideal states. “Aristopia” is not by any means confined to the 
actual history of the development of tools and social ideas, but it 
does not destroy its impression of possibility by taking us into a 
world in which the emphasis seems to be more upon the mechanism 
than upon the morality of society. The anachronisms are not so 
glaring as to excite the wonder of the average reader, and destroy all 
sense of reality—indeed the author is wise enough to only push the 
hands of the clock on a little bit, and he simply transfers some 
discoveries and inventions from those duly accredited in history to 
his hero, the ideal adventurer, Ralph Morton. 

The anthor is especially happy in his style, which weaves the 
thread of Utopian romance into the narrative without destroying the 
utmosphere of the times in which the scenes are laid. The story is 
told in that subtle matter-of-fact style that looks at first so easy and 
is in reality so diflicult to attain. The perfection of this style, a per- 
fection which candor compels us to state is unapproached by Mr. 
Holford or any other modern writer, is the everlasting distinction of 
two of the greatest masters of sturdy English prose, Defoe and Dean 
Swift. This is the transubstantiation of common speech into some- 
thing that impresses the mind as being infinitely finer than the prose 
that is fine from intention. Amid the palpable strain so evident in 
the bulk of contemporary literature it is refreshing to meet with a 
writer who is enamored of the old-fashioned ideal of robust 
simplicity, and we think this fashion could be more generally revived 
without detriment to the aims and purposes of literature. For while 
this is one of the most difficult forms of narrative, it is one that the 
least lends itself to insincerity, affectation, and the set pose and 
dogma of dilettanteism. The author’s conspicuous success in a style 
so little in favor among contemporary writers is evidence of inde- 
pendence of the mere fashions of the day, and shows appreciation of 
the real elements of style, grossly misapprehended by the majority 
of readers, for whom style means rhetorical fireworks. This 
apotheosis of the style of commercial correspondence affords the 
most audacious sweep to the imagination, but it so logically orders 
the imaginings in the language of uninspired common sense that no 





realism can be more convincing. 

“Aristopia” is the name given to a colony of English adventurers, 
founded in the seventeenth century in Virginia through the initiative 
and exertions of Ralph Morton, one of the adventurous spirits of that 
time, when England and Europe generally were sending out explorers 
and adventurers. But most of the adventurers of the time were 
inspired only by the greed of conquest, and were cruel and rapacious. 
‘The central figure of Aristopia—for he can scarcely be called the hero 
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in the conventional sense, since in the conventional sense the story 
has no plot, no love story, and no villain—Ralph Morton, is an idealist 
and reformer as well as a born leader and practical man of affairs, 
an explorer of science and philosophy as well as of strange seas and 
lands. Sir Thomas More spent his boyhood in the household of 
Cardinal Morton, who was an ancestor of Ralph Morton, the hero 
aforesaid, so that the ambitious and high-spirited young man 
became one of More’s earliest adherents. Intended for the law or 
medicine, Ralph Morton’s course in life was changed by the death of 
his father in one of Elizabeth’s Spanish Wars, and as a young man of 
twenty he left England to seek his fortune in the service of the 
Virginia Company. He was naturally of studious habits of mind, 
but it was a time when all men’s minds were filled with dreams of 
couquest and discovery, and when the irresistible desire for adven- 
ture under new and strange conditions of life often seized upon even 
the calmest and most scholarly minds. He was among the second 
shipment of colonists sent out to the infant colony at Jamestown, 
Virginia, which had been planted some seven months before. 

It was not an El Dorado to which the young adventurer was 
introduced when the Sea Gull made fast alongside the village. The 
throng of people on the bank greeted the arrival of the vessel with 
every demonstration of joy, but before the commander, Captain 
Newport, got ashore he was conscious that some evil cloud was over- 
shadowing the little colony which he had left about six months 
before in fair circumstances and with what seemed good prospects. 
Although the men were shouting with joy, it was rather the joy of 
prison-worn captives at the opening of their dungeon doors than joy 
in the progress of a great enterprise. He was surprised, too, to see 
so few—not half as many men as he expected. He hoped the rest 
were away at work in the woods, but he feared not. 

As soon as possible he (Newport) sought out one of the council, a 
stalwart man with a rough, heavy beard and a face browned and 
seamed by a life of exposure and warfare in all the four quarters of 
the globe—the famous Captain John Smith—to learn what had 
passed in the colony during his absence. A good deal had happened. 

When the ships had departed for England the colonists had been 
reduced to live on boiled wheat and barley, mouldy and wormy from 
“frying twenty-six weeks in the ship’s hold,” as Smith said: for the 
voyage out—of a piece with the folly of the whole enterprise—had 
been made by way of the Canaries and the West Indies, and they had 
loitered months in the tropical waters of those islands. No well had 
been dug, and the water of the river was warm, brackish, and 
impure. The site of the settlement was a low bank, surrounded 
with marshes, so that in warm weather there was a great deal of 
malaria. One of the council, Gosnold (the first English sea captain 
who had sense enough to sail straight across the Atlantic from Eng- 
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land to Virginia) had strongly opposed the site, well knowing the 
danger of malaria. He was among the first of the many who 
perished from its ravages. He had favored a location on a high 
bank twenty miles below Jamestown. Smith, being under arrest at 
the time, could not aid Gosnold in his protest, and so the colony 
started badly. 

The president of the council, the vain, foolish, cowardly, jealous, 
greedy, and selfish Wingfield, weighed like an incubus upon the 
colony, as Smith wrote, “ingrossing to his private, Oatmeale, Sacke, 
Oyle, Aquavitx, Beefe, Egges, or what not,” and leaving the others 
to starve. At last the endurance of the colonists was worn out, and 
they deposed Wingfield and elected John Ratcliffe to the presidency; 
but the latter was little better than King Log. They lived on fish 
and crabs until September, when they managed to get some corn 
from the Indians. Instead of arriving in time to clear fields and 
plant crops in the spring, and raise some provisions as they had 
expected, by ill luck and folly combined they were five months upon 
the voyage, consuming their provisions. Nearly all the men were 
unused to labor, and the necessary work in building their houses 
and planting a stockade under such a burning sun as they had never 
seen in England had broken them down. Then chills and fever from 
malaria and bowel complaints from bad food and water seized upon 
them and carried off more than half their number. 

Owing to the incompetence of the rest of the council Smith had to 
bear the brunt of the work. When he was at the settlement he was 
constantly urging the lazy fellows, who had never before done a day's 
manual labor, to the rude toil befcre the colony. It was a colony 
made up for the most part of worthless gallants and soldiers of 
fortune, who had been pressed into the service to escape from debt 
or prison or other ill destinies at home, or shipped by relatives who 
wanted to get rid of them. The one practical, masterful mind in the 
community was the old soldier, sailor, and adventurer, John Smith. 
It was under these discouraging and unhopeful circumstances that 
Ralph Morton began his career in America. 

Through some careless, drunken, roystering freak the whole village 
was burned down, and then one of the men discovered a bed of sand, 
heavily charged with powdered iron pyrites, near the village. The 
glittering stuff was supposed to be gold and immediately the colony 
went wild. All other necessary labors were neglected. There was 
no talk but of digging gold, washing gold, refining gold, and loading 
gold. There were only two men in the camp whose heads were not 
turned. These were Smith and Morton. The latter had learned 
something about minerals, and pronounced the stuff sulphuret of 
iron. 

The romance history of Aristopia was the result of an accidental 
discovery. The Virginia Company ordered that an expedition be 
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sent out to explore the Chesapeake. Captain Smith and fourteen 
men, among them Ralph Morton, set out on the unknown voyage in 
an open barge of three tons, rigged with a mast and sail, and sailed 
up the eastern side of the bay. A series of heavy storms delayed and 
nearly shipwrecked them, so that with bad and scanty food and 
exposure to the storms in their open boat several of the men fell sick. 

The party came to an estuary seven miles broad, which the Indians 
called Patawomek, and as the sick men were in better spirits, they 
decided to explore this great river and sailed up it for days. At last, 
after passing a considerable branch that came in on the northeastern 
side, they found the river quite narrow, and soon came to some rapids 
over which they could not get their barge. Smith set out with eight 
men to explore the river for some distance above the rapids. Ralph 
Morton was among the six left in charge of the boat. As Ralph had 
developed considerable skill in marksmanship and had shown him- 
self capable and trustworthy Smith gave him permission to go out a 
short distance for a hunt, cautioning him to look out for Indians. He 
set off up the creek and went much farther than he intended, and 
nt last discovers a gold mine of immense wealth. Immediately 
the thought flashed into his mind what a great influence he could 
wield for social good if he could control all that wealth, instead of 
giving it up to the dissolute and worthless crowd at Jamestown and 
the selfish merchants in London. 

So he concealed about fifteen pounds of the precious metal about 
him, enough to charter a bark and come back for the rest of it, and 
then replacing the loose earth upop the golden-mass he covered it 
with leaves and stones, so that it was completely out of sight. After 
cutting some marks on the trees and taking the bearings of the mine 
from the creek he returned to the boat, and the party set sail for 
ecanip. 

Ralph obtained permission to sail for England upon the next 
vessel homeward bound, and he left Jamestown and its fortunes 
forever. 

Arrived in London the young man set himself energetically to work 
to perfect his plans in the most practical manner. He quietly dis- 
posed of his gold to the goldsmiths and then chartered a small bark 
for a voyage. He engaged his two brothers, Henry and Charles, to 
make the voyage to Virginia with him, but did not admit them to his 
confidence in regard to the gold mine. He told them he was going to 
trade with Indians for furs and load up a cargo of sassafras wood. 
After passing between the capes of the Chesapeake the bark entered 
the Potomac instead of the James, and Ralph bought furs from all - 
the Indian villages along the river. He set the crew at work cutting 
such sassafras trees as grew along the banks, and then set out alone 
to continue operations at his mine. He found the place without 
difficuity. It had not been molested, and he set to work and soon 
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uncovered three great masses of gold. He found that the mine con- 
tained immensely greater wealth than he had at first dreamedof. He 
cut out all the gold he could carry alone, and covering up his work 
departed. Ee concluded to work entirely alone and keep the mine a 
secret even from his brothers. At first he had thought of sharing the 
mine with them, but as the possible vastness of the wealth occurred 
to him, certain vague plans began to outline themselves in his mind 
for an enterprise greater and more ambitious than any yet under- 
taken by adventurers and conquerors. In these plans he dared seek 
no confidant and wanted no equal partners who might block his 
schemes, and so he decided not to trust even his brothers. A few 
days’ more labor, and he had stowed away a thousand pounds 
avoirdupois of gold in his cabin on board the bark. It was packed 
in boxes and covered with micaceous earth, so that he could open the 
boxes and allow anyone to inspect them without their suspecting 
anything ‘of greater value than the earth. 

Arrived in London the company’s agent was easily deceived with 
the worthlessness of the glittering earth, and Ralph proceeded to 
put his wealth into a form in which he could dispose of it and use the 
proceeds. ‘The gold was melted in secret and poured into bar moulds 
of about seven hundred troy ounces each. On the bottoms of the 
moulds were engraved the words: “Casa de Moneda real. Ciudad 
de Mégico” (Royai mint, city of Mexico), to make it appear that the 
gold came from Mexico. Then selling his gold for ready money he 
repaired to the officers of the Virginia Company and proposed to 
them to buy a grant of land to be bounded by the are of a circle 
whose centre was at the head of tidewater on the Potomac, that part 
of the circle only lying on the left bank of the river. For this he 
proposed to pay the company fifteen hundred pounds. 

The treasurer was suspicious. 'The company was always hoping 
for news of a discovery of gold or other precious metals. “Why do 
you choose that particular spot?’ he asked. “Captain Smith says 
the cliffs there look in places as if sprinkled with silver.” 

“Captain Smith sent you a load of that glittering earth and you did 
not get a grain of silver out of it. The spot I want lies at the head of 
navigation of a broad river, and such I deem a fit place for a city.” 

The treasurer was deceived and thought the young man a vision- 
ary. As Ralph was to take out a colony at his own expense, and as 
the Jamestown colony had already cost the company many thou- 
sands of pounds, the only return for which had been two or three 
cargoes of cedar-wood, the company was not loth to take fifteen 
hundred pounds of good gold and give Morton a grant in fee simple 
of the soil, waters, forests, and minerals, with the power of lieu- 
tenant governor in the local government of the colony, the general 
government subordinate to the Virginia Council. 

Ralph Morton’s scheme had been developing rapidly in his mind 
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during this stay in London while negotiations were pending, and he 
finally determined not merely to found a new colony, but to found 
Aristopia, “the best place,” a new state, upon entirely new principles. 

He now set about procuring colonists, looking for them among the 
laboring masses — the peasantry and the other industrial classes — 
instead of among the dissolute gentry from which the Jamestown 
colony had been recruited. The most difficult consideration in the 
selection of emigrants was the necessity of reconciling antagonistic 
religious beliefs and securing that full religious tolerance which 
Morton was determined should obtain in his colony. It was a time 
in which religious struggles ran high. England was a hotbed of the 
fiercest intolerance and bigotry. But Morton was philosopher enough 
to see that all these contentious sects were far from being actuated 
with the spirit of the teachings of Christ, and he wanted peace in his 
colony. He therefore determined to shut out the extremists and 
intractables as long as possible, and selected, as most of his emi- 
grants, indifferent adherents of the Church of England, among whom 
religious tolerance could be developed and sustained. Thus the ex- 
treme Catholics and the extreme Puritans were not taken, although 
the moderate Catholics were welcomed. 

The colony lost no time in building cabins and houses, and a 
fortification as a protection against the Indians, and this first village 
was called Mortonia. The gold from the mine enabled Morton to buy 
more and more territory and ship more and more emigrants from 
every quarter of Europe, and in a few years the name Aristopia was 
adopted as the general name of the state and territory occupied by 
this numerous people. 

After obtaining from the Virginia Company a grant of land extend- 
ing along the Potomac from the eastern branch to the source of the 
river, Morton sought King James and obtained a charter. The South 
Virginia Company had a charter for the region extending from the 
thirty-fourth to the fortieth parallel and one hundred miles from the 
coast. Morton asked a charter for the region (besides the five-mile 
belt along the Potomac from the eastern branch to the source of the 
river) extending from the thirty-eighth to the forty-first parallel, and 
from the crest of the highest range of the mountains of Virginia to 
the South Sea. And so the complaisant James, who granted his 
request, gave him the dominion of a vast empire. This range 
Morton assured the king was more than a hundred and fifty miles 
from the coast. The American continent was then thought by the 
English to be very narrow, and the South Sea not very far beyond 
the mountains. Morton, who had made an expedition beyond the 
mountains and desired to intrench his new state in the interlor, took 
care that no account of the expedition should reach England. This, 
in spite of the fact that the explorations of De Soto along the lower 
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Mississippi and of Coronado and Caboza de Valca in New Mexico 
had long been published, was very strange. The French explorers 
were very much more enterprising and adventurous, and with a 
juster idea of the extent of the country were desirous of obtaining 
dominion over the interior. And yet many English navigators had 
seen the vast volume of fresh water poured down by the St. Law- 
rence, Which they might have known could only be drained from a 
great continent. 

Morton and his heirs and successors were constituted absolute 
lords and proprietors of the region. Morton’s proprietorship was of 
the soil, mines, forests, and waters, and the fish in them. He was 
also to have authority in religious affairs “as any Bishop of Durham 
within the bishopric or county palatine of Durham.” He and his 
heirs were given power to make laws, with the advice, assent, and 
approbation of the freemen of the province or their delegates, and 
ordinances for cases of emergency, “‘so, nevertheless, that the laws 
and ordinances aforesaid be consonant to reason, and be not repug- 
nant or coutrary to, but (so fur as conveniently may be) agreeable to 
the laws, statutes, customs, and rights of this our kingdom of Eng- 
land.” 

From this point the author deals with history down to the Revolu- 
tion and the establishment of the vast republic of Aristopia, with the 
fantastic license of romance, but everything is related with a simplic- 
ity that reads like a plain recital of leading facts. The government 
and progress of Aristopia are shown in detail. The growth of vil- 
lages and outposts throughout the domain finally reached beyond the 
mountains, and the capital city of the community was removed to 
the head of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, and the settlements 
stretched away out to the Mississippi. These are some of the 
liberties the author takes with history, but it all seems very probable 
and real in his hands. Then again he gives the substance of history, 
as in his account of the Revolutionary War, with such coloring and 
fantastic amendments as promote the happiness and fortunes of his 
favored Aristopians. 

Thus Governor Morton rather discounted some more recent history 
with which we are familiar. He foresaw the evils attending negro 
slavery, as well as recognized its injustice and inhumanity, and 
procured a constitutional amendment declaring that slavery or 
involuntary servitude, except for crime, should never exist in 
Aristopia. Considering the depraved public sentiment regarding 
slavers then existing in England. this position was one of extraor- 
dinary courage; and if only Aristopia had heen a fact, what a bitter 
black blot in history would have heen wiped out! As was to be 
expected, in its relations with England no other law of Aristopia was 
so hard to enforce as this; and the author does not explain why such 
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an overturning of the English law did not result in harsh measures 
being resorted to. But we need not harry the romantic historian, 
who so pleasantly gives us an account of human progress which 
we can contemplate without heartsickness, and who so agree- 
ably interweaves facts and fancies and anachronisms that we 
actually get a glimpse of that America of milk and honey of which 
we have heard so much in song and story and of which we have seen 
so little. 

Aristopia, more truly than the America whose history we know, 
became the refuge of the poor and oppressed of all the peoples of 
earth. No disillusionment awaited them. There were peace and 
plenty and security tor all. Under Aristopian rule there were no 
democratic ironies. It was a social compact of intelligence, not a 
mere government by counting heads to save the trouble of breaking 
thein. 

The pages telling the later romance history of Aristopia are very 
interesting for the fashion in which the Revolution finally spreads 
the intluence of Aristopia throughout the length and breadth of the 
colonies. We put the book down with a sense of the irony of the real 
ending of this experiment in democracy, and the wonder recurs that 
in the face of reality any can hope for Utopia in all sincerity. But 
Aristopia, in showing the real barrenness of our much-vaunted 
progress and civilization, with its burdens of crime and misery, and 
its mockery of the destinies of the masses, paints a contrast that sug- 
gests to the thoughtful that without a deep sense of moral obligation 
in society all religion, political freedom, and progress are mere empty 
bubbles on the surface. And the world will never be what it could 
be for any because we do not seek to make it all it could be for all. 

W. B. HARTE. 
A MARKET FOR AN IMPULSE.* 

If the reader has ever spent any enchanted days in any of the 
ider New England towns that have escaped the ugly and harsh 
touch of progress, with its sooty factory chimneys and its grim and 
miserable army of dependents—say Concord, Marblehead, or 
Plymouth—he is in the social atmosphere of this story at once. 
There is no doubt of it. We have the whole scene given us in a few 
deft touches. The little huddled-up High Street, the winding hill, 
the scattered houses of the well-to-do people, the little knots of idlers 
around the hotel and the town hall and the depot. And beyond and 
all round the hills. All this is more subtly suggested than painted in 
detail in the opening chapter of the book. 

Life in these delightful somnolent old New England towns seems 
to run more smoothly than in the great cities, and men’s idiosyn- 


*“ A Market for an Impulse,” by William Whittemore Tufts. Cloth $1.25, paper 
50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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crasies have more room for natural development. In the city men 
lose their individuality and become part of a vast social mechanism. 
The struggle for existence wears away the sharp angles of peculiar 
temperaments and leads to the suppression of all emotion that will 
unfit men to play the game relentlessly with relentless opponents. 
Though of course human nature is the same under all skies it does 
seem that men are not so moulded bythe fear of to-morrow in smaller 
places as they are in the cities. Thus idiosyncrasies and eccentri- 
cities of character seem to be more marked and more abundant in 
small places than in cities like New York, Chicago, and Boston. 
Certainly in country towns men appear to be less entirely absorbed 
in the scramble to get on, and that encourages an independence of 
character which differentiates the man from his business. 

At any rate, in the town of Skye, to which the reader is introduced 
in “A Market for an Impulse,” we get those interesting contrasts of 
character which we feel could not exist very well out of this social 
atmosphere. Certainly we should not expect to find them in New 
York or Boston drawing-rooms. Their good manners are those of 
naturalness, not those of fashion. But it must not be thought 
that they are of that transparent simplicity with which conventional 
fiction and poetry have familiarized us. The deepest of all subtleties 
are those of nature, especially when pride and diffidence would 
dissemble love. In a word, artifice comes by nature. And as the 
author admirably shows, the drama of life is as real and fateful, if 
less intense, on this smaller stage, as it is on larger ones where the 
stakes and struggles may be greater. 

The title of the book may puzzle some readers for a moment. It is 
an excellent one, and puts us into the proper mood in which to read 
the story after a moment’s reflection. Its unhackneyed, unusual 
freshness gives the key to the intellectual and sympathetic qualities 
which permeate the whole story. If we stop to think a moment the 
best elements in our lives and characters are our generous native 
impulses for truth and justice, which after bitter experiences and 
disillusionments we learn to put aside as hot-headed folly. We learn 
expediency and worldly wisdom, because experience teaches us thar 
offering opposition to injustice and wrong only lands us in estrange- 
ment and friendlessness and necessity. There is no market for 
impulses. All the forces of society are against the man who would 
act his life throughout upon his quick apprehension of right and 
wrong. The great question is self-interest—expediency; the ques- 
tion of right and wrong should only enter into remote abstract ques- 
tions of doctrinal belief, and so on. But to tangle one’s impulses up 
with one’s moral perceptions, so that acquiescence becomes suffoca- 
tion, silence a crime, and a lie impossible, is to deliberately declare 
for a place in that army of the seedy and battered and disreputable 
which has thrown away its opportunities in life and ends its days in 
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beggary and squalor. A man who after considering all the evidence, 
is forced, at a mature age, to conclude that he cannot trust his will to 
combat his impulses, that he cannot reconcile his sympathies and 
Jesuitry, that he cannot lie for the mere sake of conformity, that he 
cannot strangle his indignation at wrong, is under the strongest 
moral obligation not to marry. Indeed, he should keep control of 
himself long enough to save enough to buy some stout cord and then 
go and hang himself to the nearest lamp-post. There is no use or 
place for an honest man in this world. That is the deliberate opinion of 
every reflecting world-wise sage, who just keeps his eyes open. At 
the very least all extravagantly honest men should remain celibate. 
They have no sort of moral right to curse the innocent by bringing 
them into a life of misery, perhaps, tiirough the influence of heredity, 
morally unfit for social survival. 

But Mr. William Whittemore Tufts in his story succeeds in finding 
a market for his man of impulse, and we will return to his story. 
We must remark, however, since the conclusion of Mr. Tufts’ story 
would seem to invalidate the deliberate verdict of worldly wisdom, 
that the market he finds for the man of impulse and his ideals is the 
matrimonial market. This market does not always hold the salvation 
of the soul. But in the accidents of life it is possible for a young 
woman to be beautiful and lovable and loving as well as rich, and the 
man of impulse in this case is blessed to the full extent of his deserts 
by winning the woman he loves, and with her the luxury of a 
loquacious conscience. 

Peyton Wade, the man of impulse, the principal character in the 
story, is drawn with unusual skill and certainty, and he fascinates 
the reader at once, and holds his or her attention and interest and 
sympathy to the end. He is a man who stands for truth, justice, and 
right, no matter what the consequences may be. He acts upon 
impulse, and cares nothing for self-interest or expediency. He is a 
young lawyer without clients or resources, in debt, and with his 
way to make. But his straightforwarduess and plain-speaking on 
public questions do not recommend him to the favor of those in place 
and power in the little town, and his best friends said of him that he 
had ability, but was too impolitic to succeed. ‘He takes no account 
of policy and acts on impulse. A man like that will never get a law 
practice,” one of his critics says of him. And immediately the reader 
is interested, for in the everyday world men of impulse are almost 
unknown. 

The man of impulse calls upon his friend, Dr. Chickering, who is 
as much in need of patients as he is of clients, and asks him to help 
a certain poor sick woman who has found shelter under the roof of 
another woman, a Mrs. Haverell, almost as destitute as herself. Dr. 
Chickering advises him not to make any appeal to the select-men of 
the town, as it will only lead to a fuss, and then Wade’s landlord will 
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want to collect his back rent—an embarrassing contingency. How- 
ever, he seeks Hilland Hilworthy, one of the leading men of the 
town, the adininistrator of the “Hazzard Fund” for the poor. He 
goes to the great man’s house, and some hot words pass, for Mr. 
Hilworthy refuses to give anything out of the fund and he has 
reasons of his own for wishing to avoid an investigation as to how 
and for whose benefit the funds have been applied. Margaret 
Hilworthy, the sister of Hilland, however, has some property rights 
of her own, and she gives the young lawyer her estates to look after. 

A peculiar will, left by Miss Llilworthy’s eccentric uncle, Ashael 
Uilworthy, involves the playing of ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” by a com- 
pany of amateurs made up out of the residents of the town. If the 
play is well played and satisfies a committee of critics, a great hall is 
to be given to the town; if it is ill played a certain person named in 
the bequest is to get it. Such conditions give the author plenty of 
room for much humorous and brilliant by-play that adds consider- 
ably to the brightness of the love story. 

Towne, Wade's landlord, is his rival for the affections of Miss 
Hilworthy, but the young lady, with the reader, is in love with the 
man who follows his impulse—and that, fortunately for her peace of 
inind,is to love her with all the strength of a frank, cordial, generous, 
aboveboard nature. They play Romeo and Juliet together, and in 
the rehearsals learn their love for each other and play with genuine 
feeling and passion. A cloud comes over their happiness through the 
wanton mischief of a knave hired by Margaret’s brother to poison 
her mind against her lover, but all comes out happily in the end, one 
sunny summer's afternoon. 

The dialogue is especially smart and natural and sparkling, remind- 
ing the reader here and there in its bright epigrammatic turns of 
George Meredith's playful cut and thrust, and again of Charlotte 
Bronté’s keen and deft fixing of moods and character in the exchange 
of everyday topics, used to subtly touch deeper themes. It glides 
lightly over the deeper springs of human thought and conduct, and 
reveals, as few contemporary writers can, the dramatic intensity ef 
the psychological tragedy of life beneath its apparent round of 
monotony. The story, too, has incident and spirit,and moves quickly. 
It is distinctly clever und quite out of the ordinary run of fiction. 
All the characters have reality and force, and the author shows great 
skill in lighting up unusual types. The story, too, is very original in 
theme, and the whole shows literary attainments of a high order. 

W. B. HARTE. 
GLADSTONE: A STUDY FROM LIFE.* 

In Mr. Luey'’s study of the life of Gladstone we have a work 

written in a clear, easy, and delightful manner which cannot fail to 





* Gladstone: A Study from Life,” by Henry _W. Lucey. Cloth, pp. 254; frontis- 
piece, picture of Gladstone; price $1.25. Roberts Bros., Boston, 
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interest the reader as much as an equally able work of fiction, while 
it possesses the added value of being helpful and instructive. Biog- 
raphy, especially when it deals with the noble figures of history, 
holds a special value for the young. It is character-moulding in its 
influence. Unconsciously the ideal produced in the mind by the story 
of the life portrayed lives in the thought-world of the reader. We 
are all largely what our ideals make us, and from the lives of the 
noble, brave, and good we draw an inspiration which becomes a part 
of us. This very important fact has been generally overlooked by 
parents and teachers in the past. I would have the library of every 
child liberally provided with well written biographies of those who 
have helped the world onward and upward; the civilization 
promoters of all times. 

Mr. Gladstone, although one of the noblest figures in the world of 
contemporaneous statescraft, is by no means a faultless man. He 
has made many grave and painful errors during his long and on the 
whole illustrious public career. He sympathized with the South 
during the slavery agitation. On the subject of woman’s enfran- 
chisement he is far behind a number of his conservative opponents, 
and many times the unbiased student is forced to feel that at im- 
portant moments the great commoner has evinced more of the poli- 
tician than the statesman. Nevertheless, the general trend of his 
life, his thoughts, and his acts has been upward and onward. In his 
family relations also he has given us a splendid illustration of noble 
manhood; hence his life will prove an inspiration to the young. 

Mr. Lucy has had exceptionally favorable opportunities for making 
an authentic and readable sketch, owing to his intimate relations 
with Gladstone for more than twenty years; and the work is enliy- 
ened by many personal notes and reminiscences which add greatly 
to the charm of the volume. The life of Gladstone is in a large 
degree the political history of England for the past two generations; 
and in this work Mr. Lucey, while giving a graphic and striking 
picture of the great Liberal, also presents in a kaleidoscopic way 
great historic passages during the stirring scenes of the past sixty 
years. This book ought to have a wide sale. It will interest all 
lovers of good literature and will prove of special value to the young. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE.* 

The present period of change and mental activity has produced 
many works of value to those who are seeking self-culture or strength 
through self-mastery. A new work of this nature, written by 
Horatio W. Dresser and entitled “The Power of Silence,” impresses 
me as being of real value. It is dignified and thoughtful, and while 


_ *« The Power of Silence,” by | Horatio W. Dresser, Cloth, pp. 219; price $1.50. 
George H. Ellis, Boston, Mass. 
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thoroughly philosophical is also eminently practical. The parents of 
the author were pioneers among the successful metaphysicians of 
our time, and, aside from their success in the treatment of disease, 
they gave strength and dignity to the new truths by their superior 
mental grasp and their exposition of a philosophy but little under- 
stood by the intellectual world. From these superior parents the 
author received what so few children inherit or possess—the right 
kind of prenatal and postnatal conditions. A liberal education has 
developed his naturally strong mind, and in perusing his book I have 
many times thought of Emerson, although there is no suggestion of 
imitation; and Mr. Dresser, while lacking some of the finish of the 
Sage of Concord, seems to me to be more direct and practical in his 
thought. Persons interested in rational metaphysical conceptions 
will find this volume stimulating and helpful. It deals with the life 
which now is in a broad and vital way. It aims to develop character 
and to give the individual that self-poise which comes only from a 
knowledge of the hidden depths of the true self. It is singularly free 
from anything of a visionary nature and will appeal to men and 
women of conviction who have hitherto taken small interest in 
metaphysical thought. If this first book of Mr. Dresser’s is an 
earnest of what is to follow he will become a power among the con- 
structive workers of the new time. 
B. O. FLOWER. 
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MONTHLY TOPICS. 
The following topics have been chosen for discussion : 
July. Child Life — Kindergarten. 
August. Manual Training in the Public School. 
September. The Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
October. Women Wage Workers. 


NEWS NOTES. 


San Francisco. — The following is an extract from a letter received from San 
Francisco: 4 

‘“* As retiring secretary I will give you a review briefly of the work the society 
has done since its inauguration early last June. The first appeal to the churches to 
preach on the “Saloon Evil’? was responded to by about half a dozen ministers. 
The next month they were appealed to, to agitate against child labor, but the lack 
of interest they manifested decided the Union to abandon making any further 
attempts to reach them by means of circulars and to do what they could amongst 
them individually to arouse an interest in the different work undertaken, 

“The committees on prison reform and child labor did some very good work, 
the former in bringing about some much needed reforms in the city prison, and the 
latter in investigating pretty thoroughly to what extent child labor was in use in 
the city and the abuses connected with it; and in conjunction with the committee 
of another society they are now endeavoring to have a bill passed through the 
legislature at Sacramento looking to much needed reforms in connection with the 
employment of children in this state. 

‘During the great railway strike in July the Union called a mass meeting to dis- 
cuss arbitration, and passed resolutions favoring the same, which were forwarded to 
the president and the California representatives at Washington. 

“The committee on the ballot box did some splendid work at the time of the 
elections, having over 120 watchers at the different voting booths in the city and 
thereby not only uncovering a considerable amount of fraud (the evidence of which 
is now in the hands of the grand jury), but undoubtedly preventing a great deal 
more taking place. This was noticed considerably by all the daily papers and 
brought many friends. 

* About the beginning of the year, the district attorney having refused to issue a 
warrant for the arrest of C. P. Huntington, president of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, for infraction of the law, through the efforts of the Union a mass 
meeting was called (at which it was estimated over 15,000 could not gain admit- 
tance) which resulted in stirring up San Francisco from centre to circumference, not 
alone on this matter but on many other needed reforms; and a strong effort is now 
being made to get the legislature to appoint an investigating committee similar to 
the Lexow committee in New York. While some of the daily papers gave the Union 
credit for starting this movement and considerable notice during the agitation, the 
Civic Federation (a new society, and similar to the Union in its aims) rode in on the 
crest of the wave of popular agitation and received most of the credit. 

‘** Later, a few weeks ago, a committee representing the Union sent a request to 
the mayor, Archbishop Riordan, and the president of the Merchants’ Association to 
meet them at the city hall, when a plan was laid before them for aiding the unem- 
ployed of the city, resulting in committees being appointed on registration of the 
unemployed, finding them work, and raising funds, and while there has been no 
boom in the matter, the work is going quietly along, and on Sunday next the Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and Baptists are to appeal to their respective congregations 
all over the city to assist in this work; the other denominations to date have not 
responded. 

“This covers pretty well our work. As I have already told you in previous let- 
ters we have labored under some great disadvantages, but are confident in time they 
will be lived down. The Union is here to stay and make its influence felt in the 
community, and I am confident that we shall be even more successful in our efforts in 
the future than in the past. I am very glad indeed to note that unions are bei 
extended rapidly all over the country and are doing good work in many places, b 
the harvest is great and the laborers are few. J. M. WALLIS,” 
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New Unions. — A union has lately been formed at Vernon, N. Y., and is holding 
two very successful meetings each month, in the reading rooms of the public library, 
which are largely attended by the public. Many of the most prominent citizens of 
the place are among its members, and the local papers speak of the movement as 
being the best ever attempted among their people. 

In Trinidad, Col., great interest has been evinced and strenuous efforts are being 
made to establish a Union. 

Many societies, while not adopting the name of U. P. P., are keeping in touch 
with it by discussing the monthly topics, and arousing interest in the vital questions 
of the day. 


Armenia. — Pursuant to a suggestion made in the ARENA for May the Union 
for Practical Progress has been circulating the following petition throughout United 
States: 

“ To the Right Hon. William Gladstone, Hawarden, England. 

“Sir: The undersigned respectfully pray that you entreat the government of Her 
Majesty to request His Majesty, the Sultan of Turkey, to appoint a European gov- 
ernor in Armenia.” 

The effect of such action may be judged by the following letter, from the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, member of the British Cabinet, and author of ‘The American 
Commonwealth ” and “ Transcaucasia and the Ararat,’ who for years has been the 
foremost defender of the Armenians. The letter was written as a comment on an 
article in the ARENA: 

“Dear Sir: I trust that the efforts which you and other public-spirited men are 
making to call the attention of the American people to the unhappy condition of the 
Christians of the East will be successful. Your people are always ready to respond 
to the cry of suffering humanity; and no events of recent years have better deserved 
their sympathy than the miseries of the ancient and once famous Armenian nation, 
miseries which have recently culminated in the massacre of Sassoun. A strong 
expression of American feeling will strengthen the hands of those who in Europe 
desire to see measures of reform introduced which may effectually prevent any 
recurrence of similar horrors.” 

The Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education will hold its annual 
meeting in Toronto, Canada, July 183—25, 1895. Many of the most prominent 
educators, clergymen, philanthropists, and statesmen of all the Americas and all the 
religious denominations will meet to deliberate on the great social, economic, and 
moral problems pertaining to the welfare of human society. It will be a great 
international meeting. Railways have granted a reduced rate of half fare for the 
round trip, tickets to be good to return to September 1. S. Sherin, Rossin House, 
Toronto, Canada, will give any information desired. 

Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, secretary-treasurer of the National Union, will have a 
paper on “‘ Dynamic Religion.” Under this head he will outline something of the 
spirit and work of the Union for Practical Progress. 


LECTURERS. 


I. HAMLIN GARLAND, author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially 
with economics and the cause of poverty. Subjects: 1, Poets and Reformers; 2, 
Living Issues; 3, Present-Day Reforms; 4, The Ethics of Modern Fiction. 

Il. Pror; D. 8S. Ho_tman, the celebrated microscopist of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science. His lectures on physical and biological science are 
illustrated by the tele-microscope, which projects upon a screen nearly all conceiv- 
able experiments. His wonderful instrument reveals the wonders of science on can- 
vas, so that they can be understood by children. He explains all in a fascinating 


and scholarly manner. He can either give his feast in the wonderland of science, 
and present the objects of the new movement the same evening, or he can follow 


his scientific lecture by a social reform mass meeting the next night. Subjects: 
1, Musical Tones made visible, and the Nature of Color; 2, Motion in Living Matter; 
3, Motion in Not Living Matter; 4, The Circulation of the Blood; 5, Persistence of 
Vision; 6, The Constant Facial Angle in the Skulls of Animals. 

III. Pror. FRANK PARsONs, of the Boston Law School, author of *‘ Our Country’s 
Need,” ete. Subjects: 1, Public Ownership of Monopolies: 2, What shall we do 
with the Slums ? ; 3, Poverty’s Causes and its Cure; 4, The Liquor Traffic and the 
Gothenburg System; 5, The Initiative and Referendum; 6, Woman Suffrage; 7, Pro- 
portional Representation and Multiple Voting: 8, Sound Finance; 9, The Gospel of 
Industrial Redemption; 10, The Philosophy of Mutualism. 
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IV. Rev. ALEXANDER KENT, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
is a strong, logical speaker, and an earnest worker in the radical social reform 
movement. He is conversant with all phases of the social problem. 

Vv. W. D. McCrackan, M. A., author, Boston. Especially familiar with 
everything that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, 
the initiative, and proportional representation. Subjects: 1, The Referendum and 
Initiative; 2, Proportional Representation; 3, The Land Question (Single Tax, with 
stereopticon); 4, The Life of the Swiss Peasantry; 5, Three Romantic Heroes: 
William Tell, Arnold Von Winkelried, and Francois Bonivard. 

VL. Miss JosePHINE RAND, journalist and poet, is a good platform speaker. 
She presents the questions of the day in a masterly way. Subjects: 1, Wanted, Vol- 
unteers!—a Plea for Patriotism. A call to young men and women to enlist in the 
cause of human rights; helpful suggestions as to how to set to work; existing condi- 
tions and the vital phases of the social problem. 2, Signs of the Times, or Present 
Conditions. Living facts and general statements concerning the dangers of the 
present and future; monopoly and its stronghold; to what it all tends. 3, Nation- 
alism, or Possible Conditions. Coéperation and its beneficent results; lessons drawn 
from the ‘‘ trusts’ and ‘‘combines’’; a nation’s prosperity dependent upon the pros- 
perity of its individual members; each for all, and all for each. 4, Ethical Side of 
the Labor Question. 5, The Problem of the Unemployed. Dealing with the land 
question and the money question, as being the underlying factors in the problem of 
the unemployed; also with state management of industry; shows the needlessness of 
present appalling distress. 6, The relation of the Church to Social Problems. Every 
social problem at bottom a religious problem; Christians bound to heed Christ's 
teachings; the pulpit the place to plead for a just and humane system of living; 
Christ’s denunciation of the oppressor of the poor; His command to break every 
yoke. 7, Union for Practical Progress. A plea for the new movement. 

Vil. Mrs. Harriette C. KEATINGE, M. D., Sci. D. Subjects: 1, Physio- 
logical and Psychological Heredity; 2, The Great Predisposing Causes of Crime, and 
Some of the Remedies; 3, The Ethics of Suffrage; 4, Womanhood; 5, Law, Justice, 
and Morals; 6, Intemperance; 7, Health, and How to Keep It. 

Vill. Rev. Harry C. VrRooMAN, a man with a thorough grasp of social and 
economic literature and of wide experience in reform work. He is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at East Milton, Mass., and general secretary of the National 
Executive Committee of the Union for Practical Progress. Some subjects: 1, Social 
Ideals of Christianity; 2, The Evolution of the Social Problem; 3, Present-Day 
Phases of Reform; 4, Christian Socialism. Given in a series or singly. 

IX. DriaANA HIRsSCHLER, secretary of the Union for Practical Progress at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Subjects: 1, The Union for Practical Progress; 2, Social Problems. 

X. Rev. Epwarp T. Root, pastor of Oongregational Church, Baltimore. 
Subjects: 1, The Cause of Poverty; 2, Christian Citizenship; 3, Christian Socialism ; 
4, Union of Moral Forces; 5, Men in the Churches —a discussion of the causes for 
the small proportion of men in the churches. 

XI. Pror. THomMas E. WILL, A. M., professor of political economy at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, formerly secretary of Boston U. P. P. Subjects: The 
Union for Practical Progress, and all phases of scientific economic problems. Singly 
or in courses. 

XII. Rev. WALTER VROOMAN speaks extemporaneously on every subject 
relating to social reform. Is accustomed to out-of-door meetings and large assem- 
blages. He has had considerable experience as an organizer. 

XII. Rev. R. M. Wessrer, of Los Angeles, Cal., is a man imbued with the 
higher ethics of our time, a clear thinker and a good speaker. He treats all phases 
of practical social reform. ‘ 

XIV. Rev. Perry MARSHALL a man thoroughly conversant with all the ethical 
phases of the social question. Subjects: 1, The Problem of the Unemployed — 
Public Ownership; 2, Temperance and Monopolies; 3, Travels in Britain; 4, Travels 
in the Low Countries; 5, Travels in Italy. 

XV. Rev. R. E. BisBex gives five stereopticon lectures on Bible lands and the 
civilization of Bible times. They constitute a study of comparative civilization and 
are a key to the problems of to-day. They are particularly suitable for churches and 
religious gatherings. For small audiences the inexpensive oil light answers every 
purpose. For large audiences the calcium light is indispensable. In fixing a price, 
therefore, the first thing to be determined is what kind of light must be used. Other 
factors are distance from Boston and the number of lectures wanted, 
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THE NATIONAL TREASURER’S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PLEDGES. 

The National Union for Practical Progress has accomplished an encouraging 
amount of substantial work during the past year, and it is steadily attracting to its 
ranks the reform elements in the different cities of the Union, and is growing both 
numerically and in its hold upon the interests of the people. 

Among the measures which the Union for Practical Progress has agitated and 
brought before the people and the different legislatures are the sweating system, 
measures for the relief and employment in public works of the unemployed, and 
parks and playgrounds for children. 

We are glad to learn that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, has drafted a bill against the sweating evil, 
and that, with the aid of the Unionand Arena Auxiliary Club, the measure has become 
law. The Union and Auxiliary were also instrumental in securing a law against 
child labor. 

The agitation against the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so 
vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of 
Miss Diana Hirschler, that we entertain strong hopes that a bill will pass at the next 
session. Many columns have been given to this work in the Philadelphia papers, 
and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 
of social and economic conditions to-day, we feel that this cause should appeal with 
especial pertinency to the minds of all who are concerned for the welfare of civiliza- 
tion and the progress of moral ideas. We feel it our duty to put the matter with 
considerable urgency before the reform and social and Christian elements in our 
community, because there are so many conditions in our social state that demand 
immediate remedial measures, and threaten grave social developments if too long 
neglected. 

We do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which 
almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to put 
lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
literature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We earnestly desire the reader to 
bear in mind that these lines are addressed 


TO YOU. 

The plan is as follows: We desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one 
dollar to the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers 
in the field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
directions for the formation of unions and outlining work. We earnestly urge you to 
fill out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou- 
sand pledges have been received. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar we 
believe it will be the best disbursement of money you will ever make, because we 
believe it will go farther toward hastening the New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 





The Subscription Pledge. 


I hereby subscribe one dollar to the Fund for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer shall have received one thousand similar subscriptions. 

I also hereby agree to pay one dollar annually to the same subscription 


fund. 
NY), 1) 7) Sioa 


City 
Street Number 
County 


State 
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When you have filled out your pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you have signed and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence on them. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The ARENA office has opened this subscription by signing 
for twenty one-dollar pledges. 

Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 
progress, will you not help us to the extent of at least one dollar ? 





° We will send as many blanks as you desire. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The August ARENA will contain papers of great interest 
by Judge Walter Clark, of the Supreme Bench of Raleigh, 
N. C., on “ The Telegraph in England,” by Professor Frank 
Parsons on “Electric Lighting,” by Professor George H. 
Emmott, of Johns Hopkins University, on ‘‘ The Proposed 
Arbitration Treaty for Disputes between England and 


America;” also, a paper on ‘“ The Brotherhood of India,” 
by a member of the Order; ‘The England of Sir Thomas 
Moore,” by the Editor of the ARENA, and the first chapter 
in the history of the low Age of Consent Laws waged in the 
United States during the present year. This history is being 
carefully prepared by Helen H. Gardener, and will be illus- 
trated by numerous photogravures, including pictures of the 
leaders in the battle for sound morality. 

These are but a few of the attractive features of the 
August ARENA. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Supreme Court on the Income Tax. 


The action of the majority of the 
supreme court of the United States on 
the income tax is almost incredible, and, 
to my mind, is the most unfortunate 
thing that could have happened for sta- 
ble government, as it will unquestionably 
confirm the worst fears entertained by 
tens of thousands of intelligent Ameri- 
cans in regard to our court of last resort; 
while the still more recent ruling in the 
Debs case greatly strengthens the un- 
willing conviction which nothing but 
these astounding rulings could have 
forced upon thoughtful people. Itisa 
fact worthy of special notice that the in- 
come tax was decided to be unconstitu- 
tional by the change in the vote of one 
of the justices, who, less than six weeks 
before, after hearing the most exhaust- 
ive arguments against the measure, de- 
cided that it was constitutional. 

And it is furthermore well to note that 
this decision, as was shown by the dis- 
senting judges, is contrary to the uni- 


form ruling of the past century. As a 
matter of record, and because the 
opinion comes from justices of the 


supreme bench, I give below extracts 
from the opinions rendered by Justices 
Harlan, Jackson, White, and Brown, all 
of whom dissented from the rulings of 
their colleagues. 

Justice Brown pointed out that the 
decision was a surrender on the part of 
the government of the taxing power to 
the moneyed classes. 


A surrender to Plutocracy. 


These were his words: 

The decision involves nothing less 
than the surrender of the taxing power 
to the moneyed class. While I have no 
doubt that congress will find some means 
of surmounting the present crisis, my 
fear is that in some moment of national 
peril this decision will rise up to frus- 
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trate its will and paralyze its arm. I 
hope it may not prove the first step 
towards the submergence of the liberties 
of the people in a sordid despotism of 
wealth. 


Justice Jackson regards it as 
The Most Disastrous Blow 


ever struck at the constitutional powers 
of Congress. On this point he said: 


Considered in all its bearings, this de- 
cision is the most disastrous blow ever 
struck at the constitutional power of 
Congress. It strikes down an important 
portion of the most vital and essential 
powers of the Government in practically 
excluding any recourse to incomes from 
real and personal estate for the purpose 
of raising needed revenue to meet the 
Government’s wants and _ necessities 
under any circumstances. 


This same able and venerable justice 
considers the practical operation of the 
decision 

Oppressive and Unjust, 


as will be seen from the following words 
taken from his dissenting opinion: 


The practical operation of the decision 
is not only to disregard the great princi- 
ple of equality in taxation, but the further 
principle that in the imposition of taxes 
the burdens should be imposed upon 
those having the most ability to bear 
them. This decision works out a 
directly opposite result in relieving the 
citizens having the greater ability, while 
the burdens of taxation are made to fall 
most heavily and oppressively upon those 
having the least ability. 

Justice White is no less outspoken in 
his opinion. Among other things he 
said: 

The power to tax by apportionment 
cannot be called into being without the 
red spectacle of revolution shaking the 
foundations of the Union; without mak- 
ing the constitution the engine of the 
most outrageous oppression and inequal- 
ity the world has ever known. 

Justice Harlan made one of the ablest 
and most eloquent pleas for justice and 
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humanity which has been delivered in 
the republic since the government has 
fallen into the hands of plutocracy. 
Among other things he pointed out that 
the decision 


Struck at the Foundation of National 


Authority. 


In my judgment, to say nothing of the 
disregard of the former adjudications 
of this court and of the _ practice 
of the government for a_ century, 
this decision may well excite the grav- 
est apprehensions. It strikes at the 
very foundations of national authority in 
that it denies to the general government 
a power which is or may at some time in 
a great emergency such as war, become 
vital to the existence and preservation of 
the Union. 


As amatter of record, I also reproduce 
the following editorial comments on the 
decision: 

We see nothing in the opinion of the 
court to extinguish the dogma that men 
of great incomes are men of great influ- 
ence.—Richmond Despatch. 

Itis worthy of note that the income 
tax would have been declared constitu- 
tional after Justice Jackson had joined 
the court had not Justice Shiras, of Penn- 
sylvania, changed his attitude on the 
question. —Philadelphia Times. 

To-day’s decision shows that the cor- 
porations and plutoecrats are as securely 
intrenched in the supreme court as in 
the lower courts which they take such 
pains to control. It is a fact of solemn 
import.—St. Louis Post-Despatch. 

Viewing the question solely on its 
merits, does it not imply that there is 
somewhere a spoke loose in our consti- 
tutional wheel when the Astors and other 
great landed proprietors can shift the 
burdens of federal taxation from their 
own shoulders to the backs of the poor 
laborer?— Syracuse News. 

Thesupreme court over ahundred years 
ago decided a federal tax on carriages to 
be constitutional, and it has been held by 
the court that not only a tax on income 
from all property was valid without ap- 
portionment according to population, 
but a direct tax upon personal property 
was valid.— Boston Transcript. 

It isindeed a pity that the court should 
have needed a hundred years to find out 
what the true interpretation of the con- 
stitution is upon such a point as that of 
_ the taxing power. The overturning of 
a decision which has held for that num- 
ber of years is not calculated to impress 
laymen with the wisdom of the tribunal. 
—Buffalo Express. 
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Now will any one deny that the accu- 
mulated constitutional wisdom of those 
that drafted the income tax bill and af- 
terwards discussed it was not fully equal 
to that of the few almost superannuated 
gentlemen who condemned it to hades? 
Even they themselves could not agree 
upon its merits, and, stranger still, one 
of them within the short interval of a 
few weeks took a geonstitutional som- 
ersault.—Reading Review. 

It was intended to tax those who could 
afford to be taxed. Some may say that 
this would be a discrimination against 
the industrious and thrifty. Probably 
it would in some cases, but in the ma- 
jority of cases we think not. There is 
no reason why the Vanderbilts, Goulds, 
Rockefellers, and the hundreds of other 
millionaires in the country should not 
pay a tax on their vastincomes. If they 
should not pay, then pray who should? 
—Wilkesbarre Newsdealer. 

Aside from the narrow majority by 
which the income tax law was nullified, 
the most surprising feature of the deci- 
sion is the change of front of Justice 
Shiras. Had he maintained the position 
he took when the case was originally 
argued the law would have been sus- 
tained. How many supreme court deci- 
sions would be reversed if rearguments 
were allowed in every case? This ques- 
tion is an interesting one and suggests 
vast possibilities.— Philadelphia Call. 

The spectacle of the supreme court 
reversing its decision in regard to the 
constitutionality of certain provisions of 
the law, especially when this reversal 
comes in so short a period as six weeks, 
and comes, too, through a change of 
mind on the part of one of the judges, 
is hardly calculated to increase the re- 
spect which the people have, and which 
it is most essential that they should 
maintain in full measure, for the 
august tribunal that is intrusted with 
the tremendously important duty of de- 
ciding upon the constitutionality of acts 
of Congress. — Boston Herald. 

Justice Brown touches the technicality 
of land incomes being direct taxes in a 
vital spot when he points out that in the 
same sense all taxes are direct. Justice 
Harlan denounces the decision as favor- 
itism to the rich and a breeder of social 
revolution, while Justice Jackson re- 
gards it as disastrous to the constitu- 
tional authority of the government. — 
Pittsburg Despatch. 

In the face of the fact that a court 
fully as able and patriotic as the present 
court sustained the constitutionality of 
the law some thirty years ago, and that 
the adverse decision is carried in the 
present court by a majority of only one, 
we do not think the American people 
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will change their minds on the subject 
with the judiciary. Fifty decisions can- 
not alter the fact that an income tax is 
one of the most equitable that can be 
levied, and that the denial of the power 
to the government takes from it one of 
the most essential and important prerog- 
atives of national sovereignty. — Pitts- 
burg Post. 

But what the folly of congress did in 
taxing those with large incomes was far 
less serious in the way of provoking so- 
cial antagonism than what the supreme 
court has done in exempting them from 
taxation. It has apparently thrown the 
protection of the constitution over them 
as a class, discriminating in their favor 
as congress discriminated against them. 
We might hesitate to put forward such a 
statement were it not for the fact that 
the four dissenting Justices have made 
the issue. The obvious result will be to 
strengthen the Populist party greatly, 
and with wise leadership it may carry 
the next presidential election. — Roch- 
ester Post-Express. 


It will be well to preserve the opinions 
of the justices and the views of Ameri- 
can editors on this momentous decision. 
I know of nothing which could have 
happened which is at once so gratify- 
ing to plutocracy and yet so potentially 
ominous to the acquirers of wealth as 
this decision. B. O. F. 





The New York World on the Meat 
Scandal. 


The following editorial from the New 
York World of May 20 cannot be said to 
be calculated to add to the happiness of 
the Democrat president or his secretary 
of agriculture, though it comes from the 
Democratic organ which enjoys the larg- 
est circulation of any daily published in 
the New World: 


The government cannot afford to 
ignore the revelations made by the 
World yesterday concerning meat in- 
spection by the bureau of animal indus- 
try, The inspection is fraudulent, and 
worse. Stamps certifying the whole- 
someness of meats are placed upon the 
ends or sides of boxes before the boxes 
are made and before the animals are 
slaughtered whose flesh is to be packed 
in the boxes. Diseased meat even when 
discovered is not destroyed as the law 
directs, but certified as wholesome and 
freely sold in our markets under a fraud- 
ulent government guarantee. In brief, 
the inspection for which the government 


pays” many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year is a shield for the very 
frauds it is intended to prevent, and the 
fact is perfectly well known to Secretary 
Morton if he reads the official reports 
made in his own department. What has 
the secretary to say? What excuse can 
he offer? What measures will he take 
to remedy this scorching scandal now 
that the World has made public prop- 
erty of the information hitherto in ex- 
clusive possession of his department ? 





A Millionaire Social Leper’s Shameless 
Demurrer. 

The following telegram appeared in 
the Boston daily papers on April 24. It 
is one of the most extraordinary and pro- 
foundly suggestive dispatches I have 
seen in years. Would the church not be 
acting wisely and more consistently if she 
addressed herself with greater zeal to 
problems of morality than to fostering 
the military spirit by encouraging the 
Sunday-schoo! brigades ? 


San Francisco, Cal., April 24, — 
** Lucky ’’ Baldwin, the millionaire, has 
filed a most extraordinary demurrer to 
the complaint in the seduction suit 
brought against him by Miss Lillian 
Ashley of Boston, Mass. In his demurrer 
Mr. Baldwin stated that his reputation is 
such that any woman of the world should 
have known that he was deceiving her, 
and she should not have been in his 
company. Baldwin has been the central 
figure in many suits of seduction and 
breach of promise. 





Governor Altgeld on the Recent Action 
of the Supreme Court. 

The New York World of June 3 pub- 
lishes the following strictures by Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, of Illinois, on the action of 
the supreme court in the case of Mr. 
Debs, with observations on the rapid and 
persistent march of the money power 
toward absolute despotism. Governor 
Altgeld’s words should be seriously pon- 
dered by all thoughtful Americans. He 
says: 

This decision marks the turning point 
in our history, for it establishes a new 
form of government never before heard 
of among men, that is, government by 
injunction. The provision of the con- 
stitution, that ‘‘No man shall be de- 
prived of his liberty without a trial by 
an impartial jury,” is practically wiped 
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out by this decision of the United States 
supreme court, and the theory that ours 
was exclusively a government of law is 
now at an end, for every community is 
now subject to obey any whim or caprice 
which any federal judge may promul- 
gate. And if federal judges can do this, 
then it will not be long until state judges 
will follow this example. 

For over a century our government 
moved along the lines of the constitu- 
tiom and we became great and powerful; 
life and property were protected and the 
law was enforced. Now we have made 
a departure; the bulwark of liberty has 
been undermined; the trial by jury has 
been stricken down. 

For a number of years it has been re- 
marked that the decisions of the United 
States courts were nearly always in favor 
of corporations. Then it was noticed 
that no man could be appointed to a fed- 
eral judgeship unless he was satisfactory 
to those interested. 

Over a year ago the New York World 
talked about a packed supreme court, 
and the court has within a few days ren- 
dered two decisions which unfortunately 
tend to confirm this charge. A week ago 
it did violence to the constitution and 
the laws of the land by holding that the 
government had no right to tax the rich 
of this country. Now it has stricken 
down trial by jury and has established 
“government by injunction.”’ 

Forty years ago the slave power dom- 
inated; to-day it is capitalism. The 
American people crushed the slave power 
and saved our institutions. Can they 
rescue them again? Many say yes, but 
they have not reflected that the crushing 
force which now confronts them is 
greater than was ever the slave power. 
Capital sits in the White House and leg- 
islates in the capitol. Courts of justice 
are its ministers, and legislatures are its 
lackeys, and the whole machinery of 
fashionable society is its handmaid. 

Just see what a brood of evils have 
sprung from the power of capitalism 
since 1890. First, the striking down of 
over one-third of the money of the world, 
thus crushing the debtor class and para- 
lyzing industry. Second, the growing of 
that corrupt use of wealth which is un- 
dermining our institutions, debauching 
public officials, shaping legislation, and 
creating judges who do its bidding. 
Third, the exemption of the rich from 
taxation. Fourth, the substitution of 
government by injunction for govern- 
ment by the constitution and laws. 
Fifth, the striking down of the trial by 
jury. 

Never has there been so much patriotic 
talk as in the last twenty-five years, and 
never were so many influences at work 
strangling republican institutions. 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Constructive Papers on Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems. 

Professor Frank Parsons’ able series 

of constructive papers on social problems 


are attracting general attention. They 
are thoughtful, careful, and helpful. 


They are along the right lines and are so 
statesmanlike thatif the people of Amer- 
ica care for more than the shell and name 
of liberty they will feel their force so 
sensibly that we may reasonably expect 
to see them demanding that progress 
along these lines take the place of the 
present system of wholesale plunder of 
the many by the few and for the few. 
The next paper in this series will appear 
in the August ARENA. 

wenn 
Legislators Defend the 

Consent. 

Last January letters were sent to all 
state legislators in the United States, 
calling attention to the age-of-consent 
symposium in the January ARENA, and 
extending to each legislator an invitation 
to write out any reasons he might enter- 
tain for supporting low age-of-consent 
bills. Out of over eight thousand letters 
sent out, only two legislators have had 
the courage to come out in defence of 
these immoral laws. This month, in 
accordance with our promise, we pub- 
lish their papers, and also give place 
to three papers from other legislators 
in the states to which these writers 
belong. Next month Helen H. Gardener 
will open a series of articles, giving a 
history of the legislative battles which 
followed the crusade of the ARENA 
for the raising of the age of consent 
throughout the United States during 
the present year. In many respects this 
contest has been one of the most re- 
markable in the history of the country, 
and the results are gratifying beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. This his- 
tory will be invaluable to all social-purity 
workers. These papers will be profuse- 
ly illustrated with portraits of friends 
of sound morality, and will contain a re- 
vised Black List. The ARENA does not 
propose to let this great subject drop. 
The work accomplished has been most 
gratifying, but not until every state 
washes the stain of these infamous laws 
from its statutes will our work along 
this line be accomplished. | 


Low Age of 
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Wendell Phillips an 
Youth. 

A brilliant character-gketch on Wen- 
dell Phillips appears in this issue from 
the strong and incisive pen of Richard J. 
Hinton. The life of no other great Amer- 
ican should be more closely studied to- 
day than that of the noble-souled patriot, 
the darling son of culture and conven- 
tionalism, who sacrificed the praise of 
the rich, powerful, and cultivated, and 
cast his lot with the lowly and the de- 
spised, because the weak and helpless 
were the oppressed victims of injustice. 
Phillips was a consistent reformer to 
the end. Always and in all places the 
cry of the oppressed brought the silver- 
He was 
one of the noblest men our country has 


Ideal for our 


tongued orator to their rescue. 


produced, and his name deserves to be 
the every 
woman, and child who loves humanity, 
justice, and the light. 


enshrined in heart of man, 





Mr. Lloyd’s ** Wealth against Common- 
wealth.” 

In this issue we publish a review of 
Henry D. Lloyd’s noble work, ‘, Wealth 
against Commonwealth,’ prepared by 
the author of “‘Our Money Wars.”’ Mr. 
Lloyd is one of a number of men of 
wealth who refuse to be slaves of plu- 
tocracy. His high sense of justice is 
only equalled by his superb courage, 
and this work is a most able and bril- 
liant exposé of the almost incredible 
rascality of the greatest band of modern 
commercial brigands who have accumu- 
lated millions upon millions of what 
should be the people’s wealth, and who 
have plied their nefarious trade under 
the name of the Standard Oil Company. 
Mr. Lloyd’s work should be read by all 
students of social problems; and one re- 
grets that its price places it beyond the 
reach of the millions at this critical junc- 
ture in our political life. 





Mr. Hudson’s Dual Mind Theory. 


Interesting, and to psychical students 
very valuable, is the thoughtful paper by 
Rev. T. Ernest Allen on Mr. Hudson’s 
theory of the dual mind. This paper 


will be followed by two more contribu- 
tions by the Socretary of the American 
Psychical Society, in which a further 
discussion of Mr. Hudson's theories will 
be given. These contributions will chal- 
lenge the consideration of all thoughtful 
persons who are interested in psychical 
problems. 
—o_—e—ern—rnY 

Representative Women on Social Prob- 

lems. 

This issue of the ARENA opens an 
important series of papers on social and 
economic problems, by representative 
women. The opening papers are by 
Frances E. Russell and Sarah Mifflin Gay. 
They will be followed by contributions 
by other women who have made a special 
study of those problems which are up 
for adjustment in the social and economic 
world. Two writers will appear in each 
issue. The whole symposium is in the 
immediate charge of Mrs. Frances E, 
Russell, whose thoughtful papers on 
vital problems have been greatly appre- 
ciated by our readers, and whose intel- 
lectual discernment, no less than her 
profound sympathy, renders her spe- 
cially well qualified to arrange so impor- 
tant a symposium. 





Remarkable Psychical Experiences. 
Miss Lilian Whiting, the well known 
editorial writer and essayist of Boston, 
contributes an exceedingly interesting 
paper on her personal psychical expe- 
riences in connection with a prominent 
case now before the courts. The testi- 
mony of well-known persons of judg- 
ment, discernment, and veracity in regard 
to the reality of phenomena which a few 
years ago were ridiculed as being absurd 
and impossible, is multiplying on every 
hand. Whensuch thinkers as Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the greatest living nat- 
uralist, Professor Crookes, one of Eng- 
land’s foremost chemists, Professor 
Oliver Lodge, an experimental scientist 
and physicist second to none in Great 
Britain, Camille Flammarion,the eminent 
French astronomer, Professor Sidgwick, 
Mr. Frederick W. Meyers, Rev. M. J. 
Savage, and numerous scholars who 
stand in the forefront of the world’s 
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great thinkers, after careful examination 
declare that these long ridiculed and 
tabooed phenomena do exist, and that 
they demand the serious consideration 
of the thoughtful people, it is 
rather presumptuous for persons com- 
paratively ignorant of the subject to 
sneer at them. Moreover, when persons 
so well known and respected as Mr. 
W. T. Stead, Mrs. Sara B. Underwood, 
and Miss Lilian Whiting receive auto- 
matic writings through their own hands, 
as in the case of the first two named in- 
dividuals, or have other personal expe- 
periences such as Miss Whiting describes, 
it proves that such thoughtful people are 
beginning to welcome supernormal man- 
ifestations with the hospitality which 
should always be accorded anything 
which claims to be a truth. These man- 
ifestations are coming direct to persons 
of strong individuality and high intel- 
lectual attainments. As I have had oc- 
casion to predict on many occasions, I 
believe that 
open a new world to man during the 
next few years, as well as prove the 
most effective weapon against material- 
ism which could be found in an intel- 
lectual age. 


most 


the new psychology will 


—eo—en—_—_"nrsv*? 


New Orleans Arena Club’s Third Anni- 
versary. 

The third anniversary of the founding 
of the Arena Club of New Orleans was 
held on the first of June. This splendid 
educational organization, under the earn- 
est and able management of Mrs. James 
M. Ferguson and her colaborers, has se- 
cured lectures and addresses from some 
of the ablest thinkers of America, while 
systematically carrying on a vigorous 
movement to promote culture and broad 
thinking. The following notices of the 
third anniversary, taken from the two 
leading dailies of New Orleans, will be 
interesting to our readers: 

A thoroughly delightful social event 
was the anniversary dinner last evening 
of the Arena Club, which took place at 
Grunewald Hall. There were about fortv 
members and guests present. Toasts 
were responded to, songs were sung, reci- 
tations rendered, and altogether a very 
pleasant evening was spent. Never was 
a more congenial or delighted crowd as- 


sembled. Everybody appreciated every- 
body else’s speech, and all went merry 
as the proverbial marriage bell. 

Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, the president, sat 
at the head of the table, and in her own 
bright and original manner introduced 
the different speakers. Her introduc- 
tions were the feature of the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Charles Miltenberger responded 
to the toast, ‘‘ The Club,” saying in sub- 
stance that as the organization advanced 
its members might prove, as they had 
done in the past, that woman is not the 
mental inferior of man. 

Mrs. H. J. Seiferth, after a most com- 
plimentary introduction, toasted ‘** Our 
President ’’ in a beautiful poem, reciting 
the virtues of Mrs. Ferguson in a most 
charming manner. 

Mrs. Ferguson made a fitting and very 
appropriate response to the toast, ‘‘ Our 
Comrades.”’ 

Miss Cohen responded to the toast, 
‘*Our Guests.’’ She did it in her usual 
excellent manner, lending an enthusiasm 
to the gathering by the earnestness of 
her welcome to the guests. 

Dr. Ferguson toasted ‘‘The Arena 
Union,”’ in which he gave a short history 
of the organization and the good work 
it had done, enumerating in its platform 
free silver and ballot reform. 

Miss Kate Jenkins toasted ‘‘ Our Absent 
Members” briefly and in a delightful 
manner. 

Miss Myrtie Gehl, who was introduced 
as the prettiest member of the club, 
toasted ‘‘Our Honorary Members’ in 
words of great praise for that portion of 
the membership. 

Mr. Joseph Dunbar responded to the 
toast, ‘Our Intellectual Creditors,’ af- 
ter a humorous introduction, in which 
Mrs. Ferguson did not say until the last 
word whom the gentleman was she in- 
tended calling upon. The toast was 
forceful and to the point. 

Mrs. Dr. Mary Dight spoke on ‘‘Our 
Future,’” in which she drew a pretty 
picture of the freedom of those of the 
women of this country who will contest 
for it. Mrs. Dight is a graduate in 
allopathy and homceopathy, and is a very 
talented lady. 

‘*Our Bachelors’’ were toasted by Miss 
Ida Jenkins. As she arose, Mr. Joseph 
Dunbar, who is a widower, said: ‘* Don’t 
forget the widowers,’’ and they were not 
forgotten in the excellent toast which 
Miss Jenkins gave. 

Mr. Bertie Sneed responded to the 
toast ‘‘ Our Spinsters,’’ and though some 
of his characterizations of old maids 
were greeted with such expressions as 
“terrible,’’ “that’s not so,”’ etc., he was 
interrupted frequently by applause, and 
his speech was well received. 
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Miss Helen Dunbar toasted ‘“ Our In- 
signia,’’ bestowing a great deal of praise 
on the badge of the organization, its ef- 
forts and its aims. 

Mr. P. J. Thornberry toasted the 
**Coming Woman.”’ Mr. Thornberry. is 
the handsomest of the young widower 
honorary members of the club, and his 
appearance was greeted with applause. 
He made a very bright, humorous, and 
entertaining response, concluding with a 
pretty poem, entitled “The Coming 
Woman.”’ 

Mrs. Henry Gell, next called upon, 
read an original poem on the Arena Club 
that was filled with praise for the presi- 
dent and members of the club, and 
couched in language that evoked great 
applause from those present. The poem 
was a bright expression of a very bright 
woman, 

Mr. J. M. Beath toasted ‘* Our Present 
Day.’’ Mr. Beath is one of the oldest 
and most honored of the honorary mem- 
bers. Mr. Beatlf made a good speech, 
but could not keep off the money ques- 
tion, paying a splendid tribute to free 
silver. 

Mr. C. W. Kindrick responded to * The 
Press’? in a happy and felicitous man- 
ner, in which he praised to the very stars 
the members of the Arena Club. 

Mrs. Margaret Hunt Brisbane, the tal- 
ented poetess of the club, responded to 
the toast, ‘‘ The New Woman and the Old 
Man.” 

The president, Mrs. Ferguson, then 
toasted Mr. B. OQ. Flower, of Boston, edi- 
tor of the ARENA Magazine, for which 
the Arena Club is named. 

Mme. Gertrude Aguirre, one of the 
brightest ladies of the club, made a 
happy talk, by means, she said, of a 
carefully prepared ‘‘ impromptu speech’”’ 
which she had in her pocket. Her 
toast was original, interesting, and enter- 
taining. 

After dinner the guests retired to the 
parlor, where the remainder of a de- 
lightful evening was spent. Mrs. Gehl 
recited with a great deal of effect ‘St. 
Peter,’ and Mrs. Brisbane recited very 
cleverly ‘‘ Over the Hills and Far Away”; 
Mrs. H. J. Seiferth recited a pretty little 
piece about two little waifs of the streets 
in a pathetic and pretty manner; Mr. 
Thornberry, the comic man of the Arena 
Club, gave a funny poem as a recitation; 
Mrs. Gehl sang with much expression 
and sweetness ‘*‘Oh Tell Me that You 
Love Me”’ and “ Promise Me;”’ and after 
a few minutes’ social conversation the 
pleasant party broke up, each hoping to 
be present at the fourth anniversary din- 
ner. — Times-Democrat. 


The third anniversary of the Arena 
Club was celebrated last evening with a 


banquet in the Grunewald Hotel ladies’ 
parlor. The club was organized three 
years ago, and has been the means of 
promoting advanced thought among the 
intellectual ladies who are its members. 
Sociological, political, humanitarian, and 
questions of all kinds have been dis- 
cussed at its weekly meetings. The most 
diffident members at first have developed 
into clever impromptu speakers. The in- 
teresting social and political topics have 
furthered a study of deeper questions, to 
which little time is devoted except by 
the inspiration of a club like this one, and 
the individual ladies who compose it re- 
joice over the mutual profit it has been 
the means of affording. Largely through 
the efforts of Mrs. Ferguson, the talented 
and accomplished president, and her as- 
sistant, the vice-president, Mrs. Milten- 
berger, who were original members, the 
club has developed into an institution 
that has attracted the attention of schol- 
ars in other cities, particularly B. O. 
Flower, the erudite editor of the ARENA 
Magazine. In the anniversary celebra- 
tions there is a flow of wit and the dis- 
play of a scholarly good humor and an 
elegant mirth that have made the occa- 
sions particularly noteworthy, the mem- 
bers looking forward with each celebra- 
tion to the next one. 

The club and its invited guests assem- 
bled in the banquet hall of the hotel at 
7.30 o’clock. The caterer had spread an 
elaborate table, and the service was good. 
In the centre of the board a beautiful 
basket of flowers, presented by the ladies 
to Mrs. Ferguson, lent an artistic effect. 
Bouquets brought by the members dec- 
orated the table at the ends and were 
beautifully arranged by Mrs. Miltenber- 
ger. Each person present was given a 
boutonniere by the president, to which 
was attached a complimentary card. 

After the supper the club and its guests 
repaired to the parlors, where Mrs. Gehl, 
Mrs. Brisbane, Mrs. Seiferth, and Mr. 
Thornberry delighted the audience with 
recitations. Mrs, Gehl sang two charm- 
ing songs, and at 11 o’clock the third an- 
niversary meeting was adjourned.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 





Union for Practical Progress and the 
Armenian Question. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Union for Practical Progress held 
a conference at their offices in Boston on 
June 5, to perfect measures for a general 
aggressive campaign in behalf of Arme- 
nia along the lines suggested by Mr, 
Stein in his article in the May ARENA. 
A strong petition circulated by the Union 
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has been signed by a number of leading 
Americans, including such men as Jus- 
tices Harlan, Brown, and Brewer, Arch- 
bishop Kean, Bishop Potter, Bislrop Nor- 
man, and other persons of international 
reputation. This is an important work. 
America should protest in no uncertain 
way against the frightful inhumanity of 
the treatment of the Armenians, and the 
moral sentiment of the republic should 
be enlisted in favor of the reasonable de- 
mand set forth by Mr. Stein. 


—“—— 


Professor Frank Parsons and Mr. Wana- 
maker. 

A series of intensely interesting con- 
ferences have recently held by 
Prof. Frank Parsons and other reformers 
and ex-Postmaster General John Wana- 
maker. Below we give a report of these 
conferences as published in the Mount 
Holly Dispatch: 


The first conference between Hon. 
John Wanamaker and the Philadelphia 
reformers occurred in Coéperative Hall, 
March 1. The committee of reformers 
in charge of the meeting chose Prof- 
fessor Parsons to make the address to 
Mr. Wanamaker, so that the meeting 
took the shape of a discussion between 
Mr. Wanamaker and the professor. An 
account of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in the April number of To-day, a 
magazine published at 1628 Master 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The second conference took place in 
Mr. Wanamaker’s office, Tuesday of last 
week, and on Saturday the third confer- 
ence was held in the same place. At 
the Tuesday meeting Dr. Taylor of the 
Medical World and Dr. Loife of Phila- 
delphia explained the methods of the 
labor exchanges which are in successful 
operation in various parts of the 
country. The plan is based on rathera 
clumsy method of exchange, but is 
of advantage in times of financial strin- 
gency, as it enables business to be trans- 
acted without money. It has the 
further advantage of bringing producer 
and consumer closer together and so 
moving a step toward coéperation. It is 
too clumsy to be attractive by the side 
of true currency and coéperation, but has 
a place where these are hopeless. 

At the last meeting Mr. Wanamaker 
gave a brief but very interesting account 
of his battle with the lottery combine 
and his efforts to secure postal savings 
banks and a government telegraph. 
Professor Parsons explained a chart he 
had constructed to show the relations of 


been 


the various reforms that are necessary 
to make our civilization what it ought 
to be. In the fields of political and in- 
dustrial action he spoke of the restric- 
tion of immigration, changing from a 
contracting to a gradually expanding 
currency (not free silver but national 
bills and postal banks), the public 
ownership of monopolies, truer methods 
of taxation, profit sharing, labor ex- 
change and coédperative undertakings, 
all the elements of the movement to 
transform competitive industry into 
complete codperation, a steady tariff 
policy, the revised Gothenburg system, 
municipal purchase and rebuilding of 
the slums, coéperative colonization of 
the unemployed, civil-service reform, 
a corrupt practices act with a strong 
forfeiture clause, electric voting organ- 
izations of the best citizens to control 
the primaries and watch the polls on 
the Montreal plan, complete suffrage, 
woman suffrage, etc., proportional rep- 
resentation, majority control, and the 
initiative and referendum. 

When the professor finished, Mr. Wana- 
maker said: ‘‘ I agree with you entirely 
except about the liquor traffic; I cannot 
consent to be a partner in the sale of 
liquor.”’ 

**Not even if you thought the public 
sale the quickest way to kill the saloon 
and finally destroy the traffic? ’’ 

Mr. Wanamaker shook his head. Ina 
moment he asked, ‘‘ Where are you going 
to begin with these reforms?’’ 

* At the bottom with the referendum, 
but keep all the rest in mind, especially 
the change to a gradually expanding 
national currency and the public owner- 
ship of monopolies. If the opportunity 
should occur to get them or any other 
reform we should be ready to take ad- 
vantage of it.’’ 

“It is best to select some one thing 
and push for that with all possible 
energy. 

“Then it should be the referendum; it 
is the key that will unlock the door to 
every other reform.” 

‘* Very well, make it the referendum. 
It is an excellent thing; organize your 
referendum clubs and work for that.” 

All present agreed to this and the 
meeting adjourned. 


_—“s<c“~””ereri- 


The Summer School at Greenacre. 


Last year I had the pleasure of calling 
the attention of our readers to the sum- 
mer school for spiritual development at 
Greenacre, Eliot, Me. The arrange- 
ments for this experiment were not com- 
pleted until so short a time before the 
school opened that many predicted its 
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first year would prove a signal failure. 
But so real and widespread was the 
hunger for the broad, constructive, and 
helpful teaching embraced in the pro- 
gramme of this school that the experi- 
ment proved a pronounced success, far 
exceeding the expectations of its most 
sanguine friends. 

This year arrangements have been 
made with writers and speakers for 
papers, addresses, and essays which will 
the school almost interna- 
tional recognition. Below we publish 
the programme as it stands, although 
there will probably be some additions. 
It will be noted that among the thinkers 
will contribute to this spiritual 
and intellectual are Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Herbert Spencer, 
Prof. James T. Bixby, E. P. Powell, Miss 
Mary Prof. Edward Morse, 
Henry Wood, Benjamin H. Underwood, 
Prof. John Fiske, Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Prof. 
Ernest E. Fenollosa, Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, and numerous other thinkers of 
national reputation. 


ensure for 


who 
symposium 


Proctor, 


The success of this unique and help- 
ful experiment is due very largely to the 
indefatigable labors of Sara J. 
Farmer, extraordinary 
power, of deep and abiding faith, and of 
broad and Christlike spirit. Indeed, Miss 
Farmer is one of the most striking ex- 
amples I have ever known of a deeply 


Miss 
a woman of 


religious nature, who is also entirely free 
from bigotry, creedalism, or the tram- 
mels of conventionality. 

The { llowing is the programme as it 
now stands for the summer school: 

Thursday, July 4,Peace Day: Address, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Melrose. 
Solo, ** With Verdure Clad,’ Haydn, Miss 
Lila Juel of Stockholm. Singing by 
the Choral Societies of Rye, N. H., York 
and Eliot, Me., led by Mr. Whittier of 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Friday, July 5: Rev. Theodore F, 
Wright, Ph. D., of Cambridge, ‘* Recent 
Explorations Confirming and Interpreting 
the Bible.” Greenacre Conference of 
Evolutionists, conducted by Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, President of Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. 

Saturday, July 6: Prof. Edward D. 
Cope, Ph. D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘‘ The Place of Consciousness in 
Organic Evolution.” 8 P.M., Paper from 


Herbert Spencer, of London, Eng., “‘ So- 
cial Evolution and Social Duty.” 

Monday, July 8: Mr. Henry Wood, of 
Boston, ‘* Industrial Evolution.” 8 P.M., 
Benjamin F. Underwood, editor Philo- 
sophical Journal, Chicago, Ill., ‘* How 
Evolution Reconciles Opposing Views of 
Ethics and Philosophy.” 

Tuesday, July 9: Prof. Edward S. 
Morse, of the Peabody Institute, Salem, 
Mass., ‘*‘ Natural Selection and Crime.” 
8 P. M., Dr. Martin L. Holbrook, editor 
Journal of Hygiene, * Evolution’s Hope- 
ful Promise for Human Health.”’ 

Wednesday, July 10: Rev. Edward P. 
Powell, of Clinton, N. Y., ‘‘ Evolution of 
Individuality.”’ 8 P. M., Miss Mary Proe- 
tor of New York, ‘‘Other Worlds than 
Ours ”’ (illustrated). 

Thursday, July 11: Rev. James T. Bix- 
by, of Yonkers, N. Y., ** The Evolution 
of the God-Idea.” 8 P.M., Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, President of Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, ‘‘ Evolution of Morals.” 

Friday, July 12: Mr. Henry Hoyt Moore, 
of the Outlook, “ Utopias: Social Ideals 
Tested by Evolutionary Principles.” 8 
P. M., Rev. John C. Kimball, of Hartford, 
Conn, “ The World’s Coming Better So- 
cial State.” 

Saturday, July 13: Prof. John Fiske, 
LL. D. of Cambridge, Mass., ** The Cos- 
mic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice.” 
8 P. M., same speaker, ‘* The Eternal Re- 
ality of Religion.” 

Sunday, July 14: 4 P. M., Rev. John C. 
Kimball, of Hartford, Conn., ‘* The Mor- 
al Bearings of Evolution on the Treat- 
ment of our Animal Kindred.”’ 

Monday, July, 15: Mr. Percival Chubb, 
of New York, ** Work and its Reward.” 

Tuesday, July 16: Mme. Sigride E. 
Magniisson, of Cambridge, Eng., ** Edu- 
cation in Iceland.” 

Wednesday, July 17, Temperance Day: 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, national vice-pres- 
ident W. C. T. U.; General Neal Dow, of 
Portland. Mr. John W. Hutchinson will 
sing. 8 P. M., Miss Harriet A. Leavitt, 
of Portland, Me., * Securing Homes for 
Homeless Children.” 

Thursday, July 18: Mrs. Helen B. C, 
Beedy, of Bangor, Me., ‘‘ Mothers of 
Maine.”’ 

Friday, July 19: Rev. F. Huberty 
James, of England (Late of Shantung, 
China), ‘*Taoism; its Prophets, their 
Teachings on God, Immortality,” ete. 

Saturday, July 20: Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, of Boston, ** The Efforts of 
Modern Charity.”’ 

Sunday, July 21: 4 P. M., Rev. F. Hu- 
berty James, of England, ‘*‘ Lessons from 
Oriental Religions.” 

Monday, July 22: Miss Lilian Whiting, 
of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, etc., ‘* Phil- 
lips Brooks: his Life and Work.”’ 

Tuesday, July 23: Rev. G. W. Griffith, 
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of Amesbury, Mass., ‘* Ethical Conscious- 
ness and its Manifestation.” 8 P. M., 
Readings from Sidney Lanier, by Mrs. 
Lanier. 

Wednesday, July 24: Mrs. Sara A. 
Hubbard, of Chicago, ** The Soul of the 
Flowers.”’ 8 P. M., Mr. C. O. Baring, of 
Chicago. 

Thursday, July 25: Mrs. Katharine 
V. Grinnell, of May Fair, Ill., ** The Nat- 
ural Structure of Society.” 

Friday, July 26: Mrs. Sarah Wilder 
Pratt, of Chicago. ‘‘God in his Crea- 
tion.” 

Sunday, July 28: 4 P. M., Mrs. Helen 
Van Anderson, of Boston, * The Christ 
Ministry.” 

Monday, July 29: Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, of the Institute of Technology, 
**The Moral Significance of Right Sani- 
tary Conditions as to Food and Shelter.” 
8 P. M., Mrs. Anna F. Bates, of Boston, 
** Diet in Relation to the Moral and Spir- 
itual Life.’’ 

Tuesday, July 30: Mrs. Carrica Le 
Favre, of New York, “ Improved Home 
Life.” 

Wednesday, July 31: Mrs. Susan Look 
Avery, of Louisville, Ky., **‘ Moral Sani- 
tation.” 

Thursday, August 1: Mrs. Ida M. Rew, 
of New York, ‘ Ideals in Dress.”’ 

Friday, August 2: Mrs. George S. 
Hunt, of Portland, Me., *‘ Social Purity.”’ 

Saturday, August 3, Children’s Day : 
Miss Cora L. Stockham, of Chicago, ‘The 
Child’s Spiritual Development.’ Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, of Boston, ‘“‘ The 
Religious Training of Children.’’ 

Sunday, August 4: 4 P. M., Mr. W. J. 
Colville, ‘The Present Spiritual Awak- 
ening in England.” 

Monday, August 5: Mr. Guy Waters 
of the Boston Traveller, ‘‘ Evolution of 
Consciousness.”’ 

Tuesday, August 6: Rev. E. W. Beers, 
of Iowa, ‘* The Relation of Mental Heal- 
ing to the Welfare of Humanity.”’ 

Wednesday, August 7: Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, of Tufts College, “Life from a 
Physical Standpoint.’’ 8 P. M., Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Trine, Ph. D., of Llinois, 
* Living on the Heights.” 

Thursday, August 8: Miss Myrta L. 
Mason, of Washington, ‘t‘ The Relation of 
the Mind to the Body.”’ 

Friday, Aug 9: Mrs. Ursula A. Geste- 
feld, of New York, * Claiming our Birth- 
right.’’ 

Saturday, August 10: Mr. John Bur- 
roughs, of West Park, N. Y., ‘‘ A Talk.”’ 

Sunday, August 11: 4 P. M., Rev. T. 
Ernest Allen, of Grafton, Mass., ‘* Why I 
believe in Immortality.”’ 

Monday, August 12: Mr. Daniel Batch- 
ellar, superintendent of music, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., ‘‘ The Rhythm of Nature.” 
8 P. M., Miss Charlotte W. Hawes, of 
Boston, ‘‘ The Music of the Spheres.”’ 


Tuesday, August 13: 
Ford, of Chicago, ‘*‘ Wagner’s Trilogy. 

Wednesday, August 14: Mr. Henry 
Wood of Boston, “The Divinity of 
Nature.” 

Thursday, August 15: Mrs. Francis 
Asbury Sawyer, ot Chicago, ‘* French 
Symbolism in Poetry and Painting.”’ 

Friday, August 16: Mr. A. R,. Schles- 
inger, of New York. 

Saturday, August 17: Mr. Charles A. 
Foster, late lieutenant U.S. N., ** Pro- 
gressive Evolution.’’ 8 P. M., Fillmore 
Moore, M. D., of New York, ‘** The One- 
ness of Nature and Spirit.”’ 

Sunday, August 18: 4 P. M., Rev. W. 
C, Gibbons, of Minneapolis, Minn., ** The 
Evolution of a Soul” (illustrated). 
Greenacre Art Conference, conducted 
by Mr. John 8. Clark of the Prang Edu- 
cational Company. 

Monday, August 19: Mrs. Harriet Car- 
ter Johnson, of Boston, ** Art Education 
for the Public Schools.”’ 

Tuesday, August 20: Mr. Walter S. 
Perry, director of art department, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, ‘‘The Position of 
Art in History.” 

Wednesday, August 21: Mrs. Mary 
Dana Hicks, of Boston, ** Art in Relation 
to Life.”’ 

Thursday, August 22: Mr. John S. 
Clark, of Boston, ** Art in Relation to the 
Problems of Labor.”’ 

Friday, August 238: Mr. William Ord- 
way Partridge, of Milton, *“* Art for the 
People.” 8 P. M., Prof. Ernest F. Fenol- 
losa, of the Boston Art Museum, “ The 
Philosophy of Art.” 

Saturday, August 24: Mr. Elwyn Bar- 
ron, of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, *“* The 
Possibilities of the Dramain the Coming 
Century.”’ ° 

Sunday, August 25:4 P.M., Mr. Jehang- 
hier D. Cola, of Bombay, India, * Zoroas- 
ter and the Parsees.”’ 8&8 P. M., Mr. Paul 
Tyner, editor of the Impress, San Fran- 


Mrs. Mary H. 


” 


cisco, Cal., ‘The Christ Ideal in 
Shakerism.” 
Monday, August 26: Mr. Frank B. 


Sanborn, of Concord, ** Personal Remin- 
iscences of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

Tuesday, August 27: Mr. John Albee, 
of Newcastle, N. H., ‘* Relation of Liter- 
ature to Present Social Problems.” 

Wednesday, August 28: Mr. Joseph 
Howard, Jr., special correspondent of 
the Boston Globe, ete., ‘* The Newspaper 
as an Educator.”’ 

Thursday, August 29: Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, **The Problem of En- 
forced Poverty and Unemployed Labor.” 

Friday, August 30: Rev. Charles Fer- 
guson of Cohasset, ‘‘ The Rise of a Demo- 
cratic Aristocracy.”’ 

Saturday, August 31: Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, commissioner of labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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in addition to the above a supplement- 
ary course will be given in September as 
follows: 

Sunday, September 1: 4 and 8 P. M., 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond, of Chicago. 

Thursday, September 5: Cheiro, of New 
York, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Palmistry.” 

Mr. E. C. Getsinger of Detroit will give 
a course of fifteen consecutive lessons on 
“The Science of Creation from the 
Standpoint of Vibrations.” 

Other classes to be held during the 
summer are as follows: 

July 15-20: Bird Talks, Mrs. Sara A. 
Hubbard, of Chicago. 

July 21-31: Lessons in the Christ Life, 
Mrs. Helen Van Anderson, of Boston. 

July 29-August 3: Helps toward Scien- 
tific Cooking, Miss Maria Daniell, late of 
Pratt Institute. 

July 30-August 3: Talks: Mothers, 
Children, and Home, Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, of Boston. 

August 3-6: Lessons on the Book of 
Revelation, Mr. W. J. Colville. 

August 5-10: Talks to Parents and 
Youth, Mrs. Arthur Smith, of New 
York. 

August 7-18: Three lessons on Balzac: 
The Magic Skin, Louis Lambert, Seraph- 
ita. Three Lessons on Marriage, Mrs. 
Ursula N. Gestefeld. 

August 19-24: Poise and Culture, Miss 
Myrta L. Mason, of Washington, D. C. 

August 19-31: Divine Healing, Miss 
Ellen K. Dyer, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The music will be in charge of Miss 
Lila Juel, of Stockholm, Sweden, Miss 
Fannie B. Gehr, of Chicago, Miss Enid 
Smith, of New York, Miss Myrta L. 
Mason, of Washington, Miss Cora M. 
Nafe, of Michigan City, Ind., and Mr. 
Harry Wight Eliot, of Boston. 

To those who would know more about 
Greenacre we give the following "des- 
criptive note: 

Greenacre, “ beautiful for situation, on 
the banks of the Piscataqua,”’ two miles 
above Portsmouth, N. H., for five sea- 
sons past has enjoyed an enviable repu- 
tation for quiet refinement and comfort. 
In addition there was held at this spot 
last summer, a conference of prominent 
men and women who are working to up- 
lift humanity and bring in the better 
day. Such a conference will again be 
held this summer, opening July 4, and 
continuing throughout August. Four 
lectures a week will be given in a large 
tent on the banks of the river, and pri- 
vate classes will also be held under 
prominent instructors. It has been 
shown by practical experience that the 
environment, together with the mental 


and spiritual activity, is especially con- 
ducive to bodily rest and recuperation. 
The river, more than a mile in width, 
offers abundant facilities for yachting, 
rowing, and bathing; and a steam launch 
makes frequent excursions to the Isles 
of Shoals, Portsmouth, Great Bay, and 
Exeter. The natural attractions of 
Greenacre are many, and the beauty of 
the sunsets reflected in the river is in- 
describable. In addition most pleasant 
excursions can be made by carriage or 
on horseback to Berwick, Mt. Agamen- 
ticus, York Cliffs, Beach, and Harbor, 
Kittery, Newcastle, and Rye. The Inn 
will receive guests from June 15th to 
September 30th. It has excellent drain- 
age and plumbing; electric bells in all 
the rooms; bath-rooms with hot and cold 
water; open fire-places; pure spring- 
water for drinking. The reputation al- 
ready gained will be fully sustained. As 
in the past, especial attention will be 
given to improved methods of scientific 
cooking. 

The price of rooms, including board, 
will be from ten to eighteen dollars per 
week according to location. Rooms with 
or without board can be had at private 
houses near by. There will also be an 
encampment of tents on the river bank 
which will offer excellent accommodation 
at low rates. Further particulars can be 
had by writing to Miss Sara J. Farmer, 
Greenacre, Eliot, Me. 





Headquarters for Arena Publishing Com- 
pany in Washington and New York. 
Our friends in Washington will be 
pleased to know that we have perfected 
arrangements with Mr. W. G. H. Smart, 
of 1324 F Street, N. W., who has opened 
headquarters where will be kept con- 
stantly on hand a full line of all cloth- 
bound as well as paper-covered books 
published by the Arena Publishing Com- 
pany. Numbers of communications have 
been received during the past few months 
from persons who have sought to pro- 
cure our publications, especially cloth- 
bound books, but have found none pres- 
ent with the trade. To accommodate our 
friends and also to aid the jobbers and 
book-dealers in Washington by enabling 
them to fill orders for their customers 
promptly, we have decided to establish 
these headquarters. Mr. Smart will also 
take annual subscriptions for the ARENA, 
and will be pleased to show any friends 
our magnificent Gallery of Eminent 
Thinkers, which is given free to all per 
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sons subscribing for the ARENA from 
now on. 

We have also perfected arrangements 
with Messrs. 8S. F. McLean & Co., 44 and 
46 East 23d Street, New York City, who 
from this time forward will carry a com_ 
plete line of all cloth and paper bound 
books of the Arena Publishing Co., and 
will promptly supply all jobbers with any 
of our cloth bound works at as good terms 
as the dealer can procure them from us 
in Boston. We hope within the next six 
months to have depots or headquarters 
in all the leading cities throughout the 
United States, where full lines of the 
publications of the Arena Publishing 
Company will be kept constantly on 


hand. 


From New York to Boston. 

The New York and New England Rail 
road, with its line of beautiful and fast 
steamers plying between New York and 
New London, gives the best possible ac- 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


commodations to tourists and travellers. 
Parties from the West or South who 
expect to visit the New England sea- 
coast or other summer resorts in the 
New England states cannot travel by a 
pleasanter or better route than this 
finely equipped line of railway and boat 


affords. There are no steamers on the 
Long Island Sound so fast or that fur- 
nish guests with state rooms so comfort- 
able and large or whose officers are so 
gentlemanly and accommodating as are 
those of the Norwich Line, and happily 
by this line of steamers, men, who must 
let their wives and daughters travel 
without them, need not fear that they 
will travel with persons of 
doubtful reputation. 
aan 
An Ounce of Prevention 


have to 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They are 
unnecessary when the infant is properly neur- 
ished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 





